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Stripper | Soaking Pit 
Cranes Cranes 


... on Modern Soaking 
Pits and Blooming Mills 


With your urgent need to make every production minute count, you appreciate 
more than ever the quiet, dependable performance of the sturdy Cleveland 
Units that are driving your present Soaking Pit and Blooming Mill equip- 
ment. Doubtless you are specifying Clevelands for new machines as well. 


For 25 years you have been installing Cleveland Worm Gear Speed Reducers 
successfully on your toughest jobs, knowing they will take punishment in 
their stride and come up smiling. Clevelands stand the gaff—require but 
nominal maintenance—with no parts replacements for years on end. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company «+ 3252 East 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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e Many skills and complete modern 
equipment for testing, cutting, forming, 
handling, shipping — all combine in 
Ryerson Steelmanship. All are devoted to 
the single purpose of this vast highly 
specialized steel warehouse system. All 
contribute to the job of getting the steel you 
want — in the quality, form, size and place 

exactly when you want it. « True, there 
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Many Skills Combine 
in Ryerson Steelmanship 


are our war problems of shortage here and 
there, but most generally Ryerson Steel- 
Servicemen can take care of you. ¢ Whether 
it is a question of selection, fabrication 
or just quick delivery—call Ryerson first. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Jersey City. 
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Nameless Children 


fa NDING cattle so as to indicate ownership is a well recognized 

and appreved method of protecting property rights. The owner 
of a herd selects his brand which becomes, so to speak, his trade mark. 
Out in the big open spaces where men are men and cattle the principal 
product, any one who obliterates'a brand is considered a criminal and 
treated accordingly. In the past, when crime was not as highly regarded 


or as softly treated as it is today, shooting or hanging were considered 
suitable punishments. 


One can well understand that attitude on the part of the cattlemen. 
They risked their lives, not to speak of their money, faced the hazards 
and hardships incident to exposure to extremes of heat and cold and 
gave all that they had to building up their business of beef on the hoof. 
And all that they had to protect what they had so painfully built were 
their brands. 


I presume that cattle rustlers may have had an organization or 
trade association and perhaps a lobbyist or two to protect their interests. 
If so, they may well have considered how beneficial it would be to them 
if a law could be passed making it illegal to brand cattle. They would 
hardly have the effrontery to ask that cattle stealing be eliminated from 
the criminal codes, but the elimination of brands would do just as well 
because it would completely abolish the identity of the product. 


Under such circumstances it would be a simple matter for a strong 
arm man with political protection to take over in a matter of hours or 
days what had cost another man years or even a lifetime of honest work 


to build. 


Silly even to think of such an absurd proposal, isn’t it? Free men 
in a free country would not stand for anything like that. But that is 
exactly what an important and powerful group of economic recon- 
structors are proposing to do in connection with brands applied to 
products — net to cattle on the hoof, but to beef and other foods in the 
can, to stockings, to shoes and a multitude of other products. 


The effect on property rights and the destruction of lifetimes of 
work of both men and money would be exactly the same as it would 
be in the case of the elimination of cattle brands. But beyond this, the 
effect on quality of product would be deplorable. 


No manufacturer can afford to put a brand or a trade name on an 
inferior product. Anonymity is the only cloak under which the “just 
as good” product can be handled and sold. A brand name on a product 
is the best possible protection for the consumer because it automatically 
forces the maker of that product to maintain quality. 


We have a word in this language, and it is not a pretty one, that 
we apply to nameless children. Do we want this same term applied to 
the products of America’s farms and factories? 
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How to Cut Replacement Costs 


and Send More Steel to War 


Regular inspections, adequate painting, and fre- 
quent lubrication, will cut replacement costs and 
save steel that is vitally needed in every quarter 
of the globe by America and her Allies. 


Initiate, today, a special wartime inspection 
service. Examine roofs, siding, and structural 
members of buildings—especially where atmos- 
pheric conditions, or process fumes, result in 
destructive corrosion. Clean and paint steel that 
shows signs of deterioration. Consult a reliable 
paint manufacturer if standard paints do not 


prove satisfactory. 


Many types of manufacturing equipment—trucks, 


cranes, and the like—operate in and out of doors. 


\ 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul 


Such equipment should not only be painted, but 
moving parts should be adequately lubricated to 
save the steel that otherwise would be needed for 
replacement of parts. 


The moving parts of all types of machinery 
should be regularly inspected to make certain 
that operators are applying lubricating oils and 
greases of the correct qualities, and in 
the right quantities. If undue wear of moving 
parts continues, ask a lubricant manufacturer 
for advice. 

Take better care of the steel now serving you. 


Less steel used for replacement means more steel 
for the fighting fronts. 
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_ St. Louis, Kansas Cit) 








_—o News Front 


Despite current surplus of both pig iron and scrap on the Pacific Coast, 
Pacific Northwest again is putting on the heat for a blast furnace. 
proposed location is Everett, Wash. 
plans are to ship the pig iron east. 
terrific political pressure 


the 
The latest 
Brassert has submitted a furnace design and 
WPB again may be unable to withstand the 

, just as in the case of the: Texas facilities. 


Captured German armor—-piercing shot recently showed an alloy steel nose 
flash welded to a tough carbon steel body. 


American Ordnance officials have 
taken note. 


shifting their small Jelenco (dental inlay) centrifugal casting machines over to 
war production. Many brass, copper, 
bombsight parts, 





New York gold jewelry uanafeoturees in the throes of severe curtailment are 


aluminum, and even steel instrument and 


and numerous other intricate small shapes are now being turned 
out. Far heavier orders are in prospect. 


A promising tin mining scheme for South Dakota has been unable to secure 
Government money. So, 


two months. 


with private backing, production will be initiated within 


Magnesium supply is a little easier, and the Signal Corps will soon advise 


considerable replacement of aluminum by magnesium in much aircraft and portable 
radio equipment. 


Biggest problem for Ford Motor Co. posed by Edsel Ford's death is to find an 
equally sales and style conscious administrator. Ford top management, comprising 
candidates for the succession, is heavy on the manufacturing end; Edsel is 
credited with having kept a finger on the public pulse. 
a poor solution may mean twilight of the company. 


The problem is so serious 


Current alloy steel consumption exceeds production by over 10 per cent in the 
Chicago and Detroit districts, 


and production exceeds consumption by about 15 per 
cent in the Pittsburgh district and 10 per cent in the Canton district. 
mately half of WPB's alloy expansion program has been in two plants, 
Chicago and one in Warren, Ohio. 


Approxi- 
one in 


Retribution: Only a year and a half ago the most populaf marching song in 
Germany was, "Bomben uber London". 


British estimate that post-war exports will have to exceed pre-war totals 
by 40 to 50 per cent, if pre-war standards of living are to be maintained and if 


the various plans for social security are to be more than idle dreams. 


Reports on export of scrap are exaggerated. Mexico is getting a small amount 
(shredded tin cans that used to go to Japan) for copper precipitation plants 
along the border, Canada a little for steel making. 


Vermiculite, used in a new process of porcelain enameling developed by a 


South African firm, gives a variety of pastel shades with a metallic finish. 


Switchgear & Cowans, Ltd. , England, recently offered to pay a workman $2500 a 
year to keep away from the vine because he was a troublemaker. So far the courts 
haven't decided whether the offer can be accepted. 
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Magnesite Refractories 


ot sin peculiar distribution of 
magnesium minerals throughout 
the earth’s crust and in particu- 
lar the fact that two of the main 
sources, Austria and Manchuria, are 
under Axis control, make magnesia 
the most “political” of all refracto- 
ries. 


The problem thus presented to the 
United Nations has been answered in 
a way that until recently would have 
seemed quite fantastic. The magnesia 
has been extracted from sea water. 
Its presence as magnesium chloride 
and sulphate in concentration, second 
only to that of salt, had long been 
known, but it was only comparatively 
recently that it was shown, for exam- 
ple, by Marine Chemical Co. of Cali- 
fornia, that use could be made of the 
extremely low solubility of magnesium 
hydroxide to extract magnesia from 
sea water by a chemical precipitation 
process. The obvious method, concen- 
tration by evaporation and subsequent 
separation of magnesium salts, would 
normally be quite uneconomic due to 
the enormous amounts of fuel re- 
quired. Where the salts occur natu- 
rally in greater concentration, as in 
magnesium-rich brines, or where solar 
evaporation is feasible, such methods 
might be economic, but in Great Brit- 
ain the cost would be prohibitive. The 
other factor that has made the extrac- 
tion of magnesia from sea water a 
practical proposition, is the discovery 
by Chesny that slaked dolomite could 
be used as the precipitating agent in- 
stead of slaked lime. 


As the simple formula for this re- 
action shows: 


Cota.) MgCl, 
+ + ( Mgs0O,) 
Ca(OH), 

slaked ex 


dolomite sea-water 


the process performs the double feat 
of obtaining the magnesia simultane- 
ously from the sea water and the dol- 
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= 2 Mg(OH). + 


By J. H. CHESTERS 


Central Research Department, United 
Steel Companies, Ltd., Stocksbridge, 
England 


Previous articles by J. H. 
Chesters, on steel plant re- 
fractories, that have ap- 
peared in The Iron Age are: 

“All-Basic Open Hearth Fur- 
naces,” Aug. 15 and 22, 1940. 

“Steel Plant Refractories,” 
Feb. 6 and 13, 1941. 

“Basic Open Hearth Above 
Sill Plate Level,’ May 22 and 
29, 1941. 

“Basic Openhearth,”’ Aug. 7, 
14 and 21, 1941. 

“Casting Pit Refractories,” 
Nov. 20 and 27, 1941. 

“Electric Steel Plant Refrac- 
tories,” March 5 and 12, 1942. 

“Acid Open-Hearth Refrac- 
tories,” May 28 and June 4, 
1942. 

“Soaking Pit and Reheating 
Furnace Refractories,” July 16 
and 23, 1942. 

“Acid and Basic Bessemer 
Refractories,” Nov. 5 and 12, 
1942. 

“Silica and Semi-Silica Re- 
fractories,” Jan. 21 and 28, 1943. 





and time have 
been spent in trying to extract mag- 
nesia from dolomite and it is indeed 
strange that the answer to the prob- 
lem should come with the use of so 
cheap a raw material as sea-water. 
It was thought at first that even if 
magnesia were obtainable in this way, 
it might lack the qualities necessary 


Much money 


omite. 


CaCl, 
(CaSO,) 


soluble in 
this dilution 


insoluble 


for the manufacture of a good mag- 
nesite brick. Thus pure sand, though 
higher in refractoriness than the aver- 


age silica brick, is a poor material 
from which to manufacture this re- 
fractory. Three days’ work sufficed 
to show not only that the material 
could be readily dead-burned but that 
brick made from it were similar in 
properties to Austrian magnesite 
brick, and possessed in addition one 
remarkable advantage, namely a high 
thermal shock resistance. 


Magnesium hydroxide, known min- 
eralogically as brucite, is also obtain- 
ed in considerable quantities from the 
earth. Thus in Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec) useful deposits have been 
found which on concentration provide 
an economic source of magnesia, while 
considerable supplies are also being 
obtained from Nevada. These sources 
together with the available carbonate 
rocks of India, and of the State of 
Washington, provide Great Britain 
and America with the magnesite re- 
quired for magnesium metal produc- 
tion, for the manufacture of mag- 
nesite and chrome magnesite brick. 


Magnesia 


Although quite complex in its be- 
havior as a refractory, magnesia is 
fundamentally the simplest of all the 
materials used in furnace construce- 
tion. Fig. 1 shows a large crystal of 
magnesia over one inch in length and 
perfectly transparent, which was ac- 
cidentally produced by the Norton Co. 
as a result of prolonged heating in an 
electric furnace. Its perfection is 
such that it might be taken for a glass 
model, were it not for the obvious 
cubic cleavage on some of the faces. 
Apart from slight flaws it can be con- 
sidered as a single crystal and indeed 
as a multiplication of the simple lat- 
tice structure shown in Fig. 2. This 
structure is similar to that of common 
salt (NaCl) except that the “black” 
atoms, instead of being sodium, are 
magnesium, while the “white” atoms, 
instead of being chlorine, are oxygen. 
The charge on these atoms (or 10ns) 
is double that of the ions in sodium 
chloride and the electrical forces 
holding the structure together are 
therefore much greater. This shows 
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Continuing his series on steel plant refractories the author investi- 
gates, in the first of two articles, sources of refractory magnesite, 
. properties and the influence on these properties of firing treatment. 
Binary and ternary magnesia systems are also discussed and their 


behavior considered. 


AAA 








1 itself in the high refractoriness, melt- trian magnesite containing some 8 CaO-Mg0O-Al,0, and no silica, are rare- 
id ing only occurring when the thermal _ per cent of iron gives a value of about ly found, but the system is of interest 
j vibrations are sufficient to carry the 3.65, and since an addition of iron i” that it has been found possible to 
i] atoms beyond the control of these oxide is found to raise the specific employ the eutectic, which een 
t forces. The actual length of the unit gravity by about 0.01 for each 1 per approximately equal amounts of time 
n cubic edge is 4.20 A units. This is the ¢ent addition, it is probable that the and alumina and only about per cent 
e only form of magnesia, though it can value of 3.58 is close to the true value of magnesia, as a low melting point 
fe and does, of course, vary considerably Cita watch exited slag. In contact with the magnesite 
h in erystal size. The idea that mag- ; lining of an induction furnace this 
hesia exists in two forms, alpha and MgO-SiO.. slag does comparatively little damage 
re beta ( comparable with the silica mod- Of the Weare codes wi tar Wal a only small amounts of magnesia 
| ifications) is no longer held, it hav- ” M 0-Si0, is ees es saat pick-up cause it to freeze. Thus with 
" ing been proved beyond doubt that ‘“ i ate ee - (eves about 15 per cent MgO the melting 
™ the only fundamental change which ee in connection with oa point is already over 2912 deg. F. 
d occurs during the firing of magnesia a a . — aanereneenss ee: 
n ¥ eis a eutectic (Fig. 3) at approximately MgO-FeO-Fe.O,. 
le is the growth of the crystals; the 65 per cent silica, 35 per cent mag- The additi fi eg ‘ 
le Debye Scherrer patterns are identical neain. whic mélte at aly 2000°der. 7 e oe lon 0 7 oxide to mag- 
for the material produced by calcina- ee ; 2 . nesia has long been used as a method 
3 tion of magnesite at say 1830 deg. F., The most porns! compound ae of promoting sintering and recrystal- 
_ and the electrically ‘fused product. series is forsterite (2Mg0.Si0.) whic — ae _ —— ee 
. lhe fundamental structure is of im- has a melting point of 3470 deg. F. naturally whenever the Breunnerite 
. mediate practical interest because it This is not only used as & refractory type of magnesite is fired. The main 
- enables an estimate to be made of the but also —s mixed with ae points of interest are that considera- 
specifie gravity of pure crystalline "®S!® ™ high silica magnesite rie ble amounts of iron oxide can be add- 
“3 magnesia. ; such as are made from the Norwegian ed to magnesia without any serious 
B- The density a $ _ raw material. drop in refractoriness, the nature of 
1 density of a perfect crystal of the reaction product depending on the 
magnesia can be calculated from the CaO-MgO-AI.Os. atmosphere of the furnace. Thus, if 
formula : Refractories containing the oxides the atmosphere is strongly reducing, 
tM the iron remains in solid solution as 
e~ = FeO, whereas if it is oxidizing, mag- 
is e er eee nesio-ferrite (MgO.Fe,0,) tends to 
a Where p is the density, M the molecu- od nee ~ noe the Bae, 
c- ler wold of cunmiaind aad 36 dec. cluding these reactions has been very 
of be a S sho ue IG. | — Magnesia crystal formed by ably studied by Fisk and McCaughey 
nd gadro’s number. If the value 4.20 is prolonged heating at high tempero- = in their Ohio State University publi- 
ois assumed for the lattice edge then the tures. dubia a 
‘o. calculated density is found to be 3.59. ; 
an This is considerably lower than the MgO-Ca0-SiO:. 
3 usually quoted value of 3.65 first given This system is the basis of com- 
iSS by Moissan, which is doubtless due to mercial dolomite brick production and 
us the effect of impurities in their sam- as such will be discussed in a later 
es. ples together with the difficulty expe- section. In relation to magnesite it 
n- rienced in making an accurate deter- shows that such minerals _ dicalcium 
ed mination of the specific gravity of silicate (2Ca0.Si0,) and Wollastonite 
at- magnesia. The use of water as the (Ca0.Si0.) may be expected _ —_—s" 
his displacement liquid is open to the ob- nesite brick or clinker containing lime 
on ae : and silica. With certain magnesites, 
E jection that hydration may occur . : 1 . : 
* while if organic liquids are used their ee 
pe: expansion with temperature increase ae i Aer ae — 
ms, ts wo gece’ that veel Shane: Sues cium ailiente tends to invert on cooling 
en. ; below 1247 deg. F. to a dicalcium sili- 
1s) may result. cate with a 10 per cent volume ex- 
um A determination made by the author pansion. The dusting which is associ- 
ces on the single crystal shown in Fig. 1 ated with this change can be overcome 
are gave the value of 3.583. Since Aus- by the use of stabilizers such as 
ws 
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1G. 2—Atomic structure of magnesia, 

showing simple cubic arrangement of the 

magnesium (black) and oxygen (white) 
atoms. 


borates or phosphates and must al- 
ways be guarded against where such 
compositions are involved. 


MgO-A { 2O3;-SiO>. 

Alumina and silica frequently oc- 
cur in appreciable amounts in mag- 
nesite and in at least one refractory 
brick the alumina or clay addition is 
made intentionally with a view to de- 
veloping spalling resistance. The 
point to be noted is that the eutectic 
in this system has a very low melting 
point, namely 2453 deg. F. Its com- 
position, however, is MgO 20.3 per 
cent, Al.O; 18.3 per cent, Mg, 61.4 per 
cent and hence it would not be ex- 
pected as a dominant phase in a mag- 
nesite-rich material that had attained 
equilibrium. 


MgO-FeO-SiO.. 

All the above mentioned systems 
may be conveniently referred to in 
the October, 1933, issue of the Journal 
of the American Ceramic Society. The 
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present system is dealt with in the 
April, 1938, issue. It can be seen 
from this diagram that whereas FeO 
and SiO, form very low melting point 
mixtures (2151 deg. F.) the addition 
of only about 20 per cent magnesia 
brings the melting point above 2912 
deg. F. 

The real need is for the working 
out of the system MgO-CaQ-Al,0,- 
Fe,0.,-SiO,. Those who have attempted 
even a preliminary evaluation of a 
ternary system know how much more 
difficult this is than a binary system 
due to the large number of mixtures 
that must be studied and the complex- 
ity of the relationships. With a qua- 
ternary system the additional difficul- 
ty of representing the data arises 
since solid models must be used. This 
being so, nothing short of a refracto- 
ry Einstein would be required to pic- 
ture the reactions involved in a quin- 
ternary system such as that mentioned 
above. Nevertheless, even cone melt- 
ing points on this system, and some 


TABLE | 


Influence of Firing Treatment on the Specific Gravity, Crystal Size and 
Hydration Tendency of Indian Magnesite 


| Hydration Tendency—5 Hr. 


| Specific Crystal Size, in Steam—Loss on Ignition, 
Treatment, Deg. F.| Gravity Diameter, mms. Per Cent 
ee Se is = - - —- - 
| 
Fired to 2370... 3.494 0.01—0.03 8.91 
Fired to 2540... 3.496 0.01—0.02 7.36 
Fired to 2730... 3.539 0.02—0.03 1.92 
Fired to 2910. . 3.544 0.03—0.04 1.13 
Fired to 3000.... . 3.551 0.04—0.05 1.06 
Held 14 hr. at 3000 3.565 0.04—0.05 1.04 
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Forsterite 
Serpentine 
Tale 


data regarding the phases which ap- 
pear, would be of help to the mag- 
nesite worker, as has become most 
evident in connection with the work on 
sea water magnesia. The recent pa- 
per by Birch on equilibrium diagrams 
as applied to refractory materials will 
be of interest to the reader who wishes 
to pursue further this aspect of the 
problem. 


Raw Materials 


The main sources of raw material 
have already been mentioned. It is 
perhaps useful to divide them more 
clearly. They fall roughly into five 
main groups: Spathic, that is, coarse- 
ly erystalline magnesite (MgCO,); 
crypto - crystalline (sub-microscopic) 
or “compact” magnesite (MgCO,); 
breunnerite, which is a solid solution 
of magnesium and ferrous carbonates 
(MgCO;-FeCO;); brucite (Mg- 
(OH):); sea water magnesia. 

The original developments were 
mainly in the Veitsch district of Sty- 
ria (Austria) where in 1880 dead- 
burned magnesia was produced from 
the breunnerite type of rock. When 
the first World War started this was 
the only magnesite used in consider- 
able quantities for the production of 
brick. During that war the compact 
Greek material and the high lime 
Canadian magnesite were developed 
on a commercial scale and more re- 
cently large quantities of magnesite 
have been mined in Russia and Man- 
churia. Considerable developments 
also occurred during the last war in 
the production of dead-burned mag- 
nesite from the Washington material. 
These various sources, together with 
brucite and sea water magnesia, form 
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with Indian magnesite the principal 
materials in use today. The follow- 
ing table gives a picture of the out- 
put, in tons, in 1936 (Canadian figure 
is for 1935, Russian for 1934): 


PGRN hoon nk oen eee 17,888 
RUMI, 6-62.06 cea oda bok 
CORN wk 553 doa dai 27,129 
MGRCHMTIA oi 568s 68 0088 206,000 
Czechoslovakia .......... 83,270 
PUUES Se Sasaee nc cheeks 116,106 
POD 6 2 tie wscinesdsaue 15,716 
MRO sic a Nin train eon 482,000 
RI IUOUE FHEBEEB i we os 187,894 
WGrOVIe ca dee 39,008 


Dead-Burned Magnesite 


By “dead-burned” is meant a mag- 
nesite that has been calcined at such 
a temperature as to enable it to be 
used in subsequent brick-making and 
service without undue difficulty due 
to hydration or shrinkage. Whether 
the material is made from the ecar- 
bonate or the hydroxide the same gen- 
eral considerations apply, though the 
precise reactions are of course differ- 
ent. The dissociation of magnesium 
carbonate has been studied by many 
workers, even before the close of the 
last century. It has been studied again 
quite recently by Conley in connection 
with calcination conditions for lime- 
stone, dolomite and magnesite. Conley 
has shown that the dissociation is very 
rapid at about 1110 deg. F. (Fig. 4). 
This conclusion was also reached by 
the author, who showed that the 
breakdown temperature of the car- 
bonate is considerably higher than 
that of the hydroxide, while the basic 
carbonates dissociate over a long and 
intermediate temperature range. The 
main point of interest to the steel 
plant operator is the effect of the cal- 
cination temperature and the fluxes 
present on the rate of crystal growth 
and the stability of the final product. 
The data summarized in Table I and 
Fig. 5 give an example of the kind of 
result obtained. These tests were 
made on a sample of lightly calcined 
Indian magnesite having the follow- 
ing analysis: 


BR, ta wiea ae. wanes 5.36 per cent 
et i 0.68 per cent 
| Pe ere ne 0.40 per cent 
RR 6 iets ill a a a 2.58 per cent 
PO -isccied. asain ct 90.82 per cent 


The material was ground to pass a 
i2 mesh sieve, moulded into pills and 
fred in a laboratory gas fired kiln. 
Above 1830 deg. F. the heating rate 
was kept steady at 390 deg. per hour 
up to 3000 deg., this being the order 
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of heat treatment received in a ro- 
tary kiln. Samples were withdrawn 
every half hour and specific gravity 
tests made. It will be seen from the 
figure that above 2540 deg. F. the spe- 
cifie gravity began to rise quite rap- 
idly, reaching a maximum value of 
3.56 at 3000 deg. The crystal size, as 
determined by the X-ray monochrom- 
atic pinhole method, rose from 0.01 
mm. to 0.05 mm. The change in crys- 
tal size is clearly shown by the X-ray 
photographs (Figs. 6a, 6b and 6c). 
The hydration tendency, which was 
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sample in contact with steam for 5 
hr. also fell off rapidly with increased 
firing temperature, being less than 
one quarter at 2730 deg. F. of the 
value obtained for the 2370 deg. sam- 
ple. These conclusions illustrate the 
general problem which is analogous 
for all the materials involved. On 
firing the magnesia crystals grow; 
the amount of surface exposed is re- 
duced, and there is a drop in the hy- 
dration tendency. The material 


shrinks as the minute pores ia the 
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magnesia disappear and the specific 
gravity increases. 

A great deal of work has been done 
on the effect of various fluxes on the 
rate at which these changes occur and 
numerous patents have been taken out 
to cover the materials stated. Thus 
in the Alterra process calcium ferrites 
are added to pure magnesite of the 
compact type to increase the rate of 
dead-burning and thus reduce the risk 


ROOM yy, maa rae, tlt 








of after-contraction in the final prod- 
uct. 


Those who wish to study the types 
of periodic and rotary kiln employed 
in the dead-burning of magnesite, are 
referred to the excellent books by 
Comber and Banco referred to in the 
bibliography. A description of the 
Austrian plants has also been given 
in some detail by Endell. At the 
Radenthein works where a Breunner- 
ite of the 4 per cent iron type is dea”- 
burned, one of the rotary kilns is 228 
ft. long and produces some 200 ton:, of 
magnesite a day. The diameter o* the 
kiln, which is fired with pulverized 
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fuel, is 9 ft., the fuel consumptien be- 
ing approximately 895 lb. per ton of 
product. The material is fed in as 
lumps of about 1 in. size and is cal- 
cined at a temperature between. 3000 
and 3180 deg. F. The advantage of 
the rotary kiln over the earlier peri- 
odie shaft kiln type is, of course, the 
uniformity of the firing treatment. 
Mention should also be made of 
electrically fused magnesia which al- 


IG. 6—X-ray back 
reflection photo- 
graphs of Indian 
magnesite after fir- 
ing to (top) 2370 
deg. F., (middle) 
2910 deg. F., and 
(bottom) 3000 deg. 
FP. 


though at present is only a small pro- 
portion of the total, will doubtless be 
used in increasing amounts as the de- 
mands on furnace structures increase. 
It has been found to give quite satis- 
factory results in ports and in other 
positions where the conditions are 
particularly severe and the extended 
use of this material is mainly a ques- 
tion of the cost of electrical power. 


Properties 
Typical chemical analyses of the 
principal brands of magnesite are 
given in Table II. In general the 
“Veitsch magnesite runs about 8 per 


cent iron oxide and the Radentheiy 
and Trieben about 4 per cent iroy 
oxide. The silica content varies from 
2 to 4 per cent and the alumina is gen. 
erally about 1 to 2 per cent. The lime 
is usually less than 38 per cent. ‘This 
analysis is not obtained automatically, 
but results from careful sorting of the 
raw materials and even magnetic sep. 
aration of the fired product. 

The Greek magnesite is much purer, 
the magnesia usually exceeding 90 per 
cent. Most of it comes from deposits 
in the island of Eubobea, though con- 
siderable amounts also occur on the 
mainland and in the island of My. 
tileno. It is a difficult material to 
dead-burn though complete success 
has been achieved by the Anglo-Greek 
Magnesite Co. (Fig. 7). The difficulty 
lies in the fact that a high tempera- 
ture is required and that in the shaft 
kilns used it is possible for caustic 
material to exist side by side with 
well dead-burned magnesite. Attempts 
to add suitable mineralizers in shaft 
kilns have not been successful and 
consequently very careful supervision 
and sorting of the product is required 
to insure that it is up to standard. 

The Russian magnesite is fairly 
similar in composition to the Austri- 
an, but tends to be lower in iron oxide. 
The main difficulty with its use is the 
presence in the clinker of a consider- 
able amount of free lime. This may 
occur as discrete particles of appre- 
ciable size which hydrate during the 
drying of the brick and cause serious 
cracking. A great deal of work has 
been done in Russia on the pre-treat- 
ment of the clinker, to eliminate the 
more active lime and magnesia. One 
method that has been used is the auto- 
claving of the magnesite using a plant 
similar to that employed in the pro- 
duction of sand-lime brick. The ad- 
vantage of this method is its rapidity 
and the consequent large tonnages 
that can be handled by a comparative- 
ly small plant. Provided some such 
souring treatment is carried out, n0 
serious difficulty need occur during 
brickmaking. 

Manchurian magnesite was extel- 
sively used both in Great Britain ané 
in America prior to the war and offers 
no particular problem as a brickmak 
ing material. The Canadian magnesite 
is generally high in lime, a figure of 
18 to 20 per cent being typical. Sta 
bility is achieved by the addition d 
iron oxide in the rotary kiln, the 
amount of iron present generally be 
ing about 8 per cent. With all these 
fluxes present the material can scarce 
ly be considered as straight mag 
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nesite. Nevertheless, it has found 
many useful applications, both in 


brickmaking (magnesite and chrome 
magnesite) and in the production of 
a variety of stabilized clinkers and 
cements such as are manufactured by 
Canadian Refractories, Ltd. 
Washington magnesite is also quite 
pure, but behaves rather differently 
in brickmaking than Austrian mag- 
nesite, due to its relatively low con- 
tent of iron oxide. 
used in the United States, both in 
hick form and as a clinker for open 
hearth furnace bottoms. Sea water 
magnesia, a typical analysis of which 
is given in Table II, varies consider- 
ably in composition according to how 
the process is worked. Thus for phar- 
maceutical 


It is extensively 


purposes an extremely 
pure product is obtained, but for re- 
fractory work a content of about 88 
per cent of magnesia is normal. Sili- 
ca, iron oxide and alumina, are all 
present to the extent of about 2 per 
cent, while the lime content varies 
from about 3 to 6 per cent. It is gen- 
erally considered that this should be 
as low as possible but a value of 3 
per cent can be achieved only by the 
utmost control over the raw materials 
and process employed. 

Attempts have been made in the 
past to assess the value of a mag- 
nesite clinker from a single test. Ex- 
perience gained during the last few 
years shows how exceedingly danger- 
ous such a procedure can be. It is 
now considered that at least five tests 
should be made, namely, chemical an- 
alysis, specific gravity, crystal size, 
hydration tendency and firing shrink- 
age. Specific gravity affords a rough 
index of the degree of dead-burning, 
but must always be considered in 
relation to the chemical analysis. 
Thus the Radenthein magnesite, which 
contains 4 per cent of iron oxide, gen- 
erally has a specific gravity of 3.56, 


1G. 7 — Grecian 
dead-burned mag- 
nesite showing char- 
acteristic fibrous 
structure. 


while that of Veitsch which contains 
8 per cent of inon oxide, may be as 
high as 3.65. For the very pure Greek 
material a value of 3.50 may be con- 
sidered quite good. Roughly the spe- 
cific gravity figures may be corrected 
to the extent of 0.01 for every 1 per 
cent of iron oxide, though this is only 
a very rough approximation as it 
takes no account of the other impuri- 
ties, for example, silica. The crystal 
size supplies confirmatory evidence of 
the degree to which the material is 
dead-burned—well burned material 
being 0.03 mm. or over—but from the 
brickmaking standpoint the two im- 
portant characteristics are the hydra- 
tion tendency and the firing shrink- 
age. If the hydration tendency ex- 
ceeds the safe value or if the material 
contains a small amount of highly 
reactive material, then trouble may 
be anticipated in drying the brick. In 
view of this latter qualification the 
hydration figure alone may be mis- 





leading, and it may be necessary to 
pick out discrete particles of material 
for separate test. 


Firing shrinkage 
tests are again only comparative but 
if the firing shrinkage of a new ma- 
terial is considerably greater than 
that of the normal, cracking is liable 
to occur in the kiln and the brick, if 
made in the standard molds, are likely 
to be undersize. 

The ease with which magnesite sint- 
ers is also a factor of some impor- 
tance, particularly in connection with 
monolithic hearths. Summing up, it 
may be stated that the finer the grind 
and the less pure the material, the 
more easily will sintering occur. Need- 
less to say, both increase in tempera- 
ture and time of soak also increase 
the amount of sintering which occurs. 

Editor’s Note: Next week the author 
concludes this study with a discussion of 


the manufacture, properties, specifications 
and applications of magnesite brick. 


TABLE Il 
Selected Analyses of Dead-Burned Magnesite, Per Cent 
Austria Greece United States 
Source ca a te a Sea Water 
Veitsch | Radenthein | Eubobea Russia Manchuria India Canada Washington Magnesia 
Silica 1.7 2.1 z¢ 4.7 2.8 5.4 7.9 3.2 2.5 
Alumina. . 0.9 2.4 04 ; 1.1 2.3 0.4 0.2! 3.2 1.5 
Ferric Oxide 8.2 3.9 0.5 | 2.7 1.9 0.7 7.8) , 2.4 
Lime... .. 2.5 ne 2.0 5.7 1.8 2.6 19.5 2.0 5.0 
Magnesia 86.9 89.0 95.3 85.2 90.8 90.8 64.5 91.6 87.6 





= 


*Analysis by J. Lumsden (Imperial institute) 
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IG. I1—Nelson Metcalf (left), head of Vultee's methods and con- 





trols department, and the author at chart followed in setting up 


new high speed production method for wing center section assembly. 
The chart is similar to the master process flow chart shown in Fig. 3. 
Layout board is at rear. Overhead conveyors are represented with 


worsted yarn strung between pins extending out of the board | in. e 2 oO 


solidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp., 

the world’s number one pro- 
ducer of basic training airplanes, has 
achieved many “firsts” in aircraft 
production. Awarded an army con- 
tract for trainers three years ago as 
a result of competitive design com- 
petition, Vultee production men began 
then to apply techniques entirely new 
to aircraft manufacture. The first pub- 
lished evidence of this transition in 
methods came in the spring of 1941, 
when the first powered aircraft as- 
sembly line went into operation at 
Vultee Field. That line has never 
stopped. 

As a result, today the “B. T.’s” 
from this assembly line are numbered 
in thousands rather than hundreds, 
and provide the basic training for 
virtually every new pilot in America’s 
Army Air Forces. 

The assembly line delivers the fin- 
ished product, and provides the dra- 
matic side of mass production that is 
appreciated by the outside world. But 
production men know that the real 
drama takes place behind the scenes. 
Feeding a moving line which con- 
sumes thousands of detail parts each 
hour, presents a tremendous produc- 
tion control problem. 


V ULTEE Field Division of Con- 
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The smooth control of production 
here is accomplished not by compli- 
cated systems and paperwork, but by 
a preplanned and engineered scheme 
of manufacture. Into this scheme are 
integrated the essentials of mass pro- 


duction. Paramount among these es- 
sentials is the function of plant 
layout. 


.Plant layout at this plant is an in- 
dustrial engineering function, and for 
this reason exercises unusually broad 
jurisdiction. The plant layout engi- 
neer heads a section of methods and 
controls, the management department 
which centralizes all industrial engi- 
neering work at Vultee. As a part of 
this department, the layout engineer 
has available all time study and plan- 
ning data for every project, and em- 
ploys the services of methods of engi- 
neering personnel to whatever extent 
required. Every layout, whether it 
entails setting up a line for a new 
contract or rearranging a department 
to meet changing conditions, is han- 
dled as a project. There is no indis- 
criminate moving of equipment at the 
whim of interested individuals. Prac- 
tically all changes in existing layout 
are the result of cost reduction sur- 
veys made jointly by factory super- 
vision and methods engineering. 


lant Layout 


By C. HARPER BRUBAKER 


Methods & Controls Department, Vultee 
Aircraft Inc., Vultee Field Division 


The procedure followed in making 
such a move can be best illustrated 
by a specific example now in progress. 
This project is a complete revision of 
the wing center section department 
layout. The objectives in this case 
were fourfold: To provide more me- 
chanical handling and permit women 
to replace men, to shorten the sub- 
assembly work cycle to cope with 
material scarcity problems, to accom- 
modate a new engineering design, and 
to incorporate substantial methods 
improvements for saving manpower. 
Let us follow this project: 

The first step was to send methods 
and time study engineers into the 
department for several weeks in order 
to analyze and time study the assem- 
bly of the center section in its en- 
tirety. Not only did the study cover 
the assembly of the center section, 
but each of the many subassemblies 
involved. 

During the time that the time study 
men were doing their job, material 
handling engineers studying 
every part of the unit determining 
the best method of transporting the 
various subassemblies, major assem- 
blies, and the complete center section 
through their various stages of as- 
sembly. Conveyor lines of 
types were finally agreed upon as 
applicable to most of the handling. 


were 


several 


Process Charts Prepared 


Following the complete time study 
analysis, process charts of various 
types were prepared. Among these 
chart showing the process 
time of the present method of as- 
sembly, and another chart showing 
the process time of the proposed 
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For Aircraft Mass Production 


method of assembly. It is interesting 
to note that the process time of the 
new layout is to be only one-third of 
the present method. 

The reduction of process time is 
ever foremost in the layout engineer’s 
mind, and is the basic reason why a 
complete schedule is set up for each 
major unit of the center section as 
well as every subassembly, so that 
valuable time is not lost in material 
and assemblies sitting in accumula- 
tion areas waiting for an unscheduled 
operation. 

To accomplish this objective, the 
layout engineers, before attempting 
to make a scale model layout, first 
developed a complete schedule for 
each of the many assemblies. This 
schedule, part of which is shown in 
the picture, shows the time when each 
detail part, subassembly and major 
assembly must be started, the length 
of time allowed for process, and at 
what hour it must be ready to meet 


IG. 2—Wing cen- 
ter sections on the 
line. The 
actual layout for this 
section of the plant 


conveyor 


was done in the con- 
ventional manner 
with scaled paper 
cutouts. (See Fig. 1}. 


. . . At Vultee, complete process flow charts are worked out in 
detail to assure the right amount of time and space for manufac- 
turing parts and for subassembly banks to feed overhead conveyor 


lines. 


An example is worked out on a new line for wing center 


sections. 


another unit at a given point for 
further operation. 

The time studies taken are used to 
balance completely every operation 
and station. Therefore, when com- 
pleted, this master chart represents 
length of process time, sequence of 
operations, number of stations re- 
quired, and the number of men re- 
quired for each operation and station. 
It also is the basis for the schedule 
from which each subassembly and de- 
tailed part is manufactured. 

With this information worked out 
for the peak schedule expected the 
plant layout engineer has little to 


take for granted, but rather has com- 
plete factual data from which to start 
the actual layout. 

The making of the layout itself fol- 
lows the conventional method. Tem- 
plates of all equipment are placed on 
the layout board and moved into 
various arrangements in accordance 
with the master process chart. With 
the making of this scale model of the 
complete department, the material 
handling methods which have been 
determined by thorough study, are 


worked out with the arrangement of 
each piece of equipment. A great deal 
of consideration is given to the hand- 
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1G. 3—Master process flow chart for wing center section subassembly. This is purely diagrammatic and represents the time interval for 
subassembly as related to final assembly and indicates banks of parts or subassemblies in terms of hours required to fabricate them. 


° ° ° 


ee 4—Breakdown of specific operations at three work stations for making nose panel 
parts for the subassembly of the wing center section. A graphical analysis of this kind 
is made for every unit shown on the master process flow chart, Fig. 3. In this way. 
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ling since it is felt a layout is right 
only when material handling is at an 
absolute minimum. 

The working out of the entire proj- 
ect is done carefully and in coopera- 
tion with the foreman whose depart- 
ment is involved. This is done so that 
when completed the layout will have 
complete support of the man who has 
to live with it and make it work. 
When completed, the layout is pre- 
sented to management with complete 
costs, cost reductions, and other items 
of expected accomplishment. 

A layout such as this, built from 
factual data, and accompanied by 
charts and figures showing the re- 
sultant cost reductions, needs little 
additional selling to management. 


After approval, drawings are made 
from the layout board. These are sent 
to the plant engineering department, 
which carries out all further details 
necessary to executing the work. The 
responsibility of the plant layout 
engineer, however, does not cease 
until the new arrangement is in and 
working, and he follows every phase 
of the job from a control standpoint. 


The straightforward plan of analy- 
sis, development and execution illus- 
trated in this typical case, has been 
applied to all of Vultee’s Field’s plant 
layout projects. It is an example of 
practical industrial engineering serv- 
ing management in a way that is of 
concrete value in solving today’s prob- 
lems today. 
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Uses of 


Rolled Zinc 
and Zinc Alloys 


HE confusion which used to 
exist owing to the excessive 
number of zinc alloys has now 
been dispelled because materials have, 
to a large degree, been standardized. 
Rolling problems have thereby been 
considerably simplified and today it 
is possible to order sheet or strip of 
a standard quality from a larger 
number of plants than previously. 

When examining the possibilities of 
sheet and continuous strip roHed from 
zinc and zine alloys the different 
methods of rolling should be consid- 
ered separately, that is, pack-rolled 
sheets, singly-rolled sheets and con- 
tinuous strip (always singly rolled). 
With ordinary pack rolling, which is 
the cheapest method, a number of 
sheets, called a pack, are rolled to- 
gether, the number depending on the 
thickness to which the sheets are to 
be rolled. With this method, the sheet 
thicknesses cannot be kept within 
such accurate limits as with strip 
rolling. 

By careful rolling and accurate 
grading, however, it is, nevertheless, 
possible with pack rolling to attain 
sufficient accuracy to permit deep 
drawing of larger parts. In the re- 
cently published standard leaflet, 
DIN 9721, tolerances for thickness 
are laid down for pack rolled zinc 
sheets based on the permissible varia- 
tions in weight of the pack. When 
required these tolerances can also be 
adhered to in the rolling of zine al- 
loys. 

Such tolerances are about twice 
those needed in the rolling of con- 
tinuous strip. For deep drawing of 
larger parts, however, this is not im- 
portant, because the drawing is done 
In several stages and the variations 
in thickness are thus eliminated, es- 
pecially when work is carried out 
with a somewhat smaller die clear- 
ance. The strip tolerances are laid 


. . . The occupation of Poland, Norway, Belgium, France and Yugo- 
slavia has created a supply position which permits Germany to use 
zinc and zinc alloys as a substitute for copper, brass and other 


metals in apparently short supply. 


The following article, from 


Sheet Metal Industries, London, is a translation from the German 
by the Zinc Development Association of a recent article in Metali- 
wirtschaft. 


down in the standard leaflet, DIN 
9722, recently published. 

The difference between pack and 
singly-rolled sheets is also reflected 
in the technical properties (hardness, 
suitability for bending and deep 
drawing surface). 

The various qualities of rolled 
sheet and strip are summarized in 
Tables I and II. In the case of 
straight zinc, values are given for 
commercial quality made from 
G.O.B. zine; high purity made from 
electrolytic or vertical retort zinc; 
and special qualities made from mix- 
tures of G.O.B. and high purity zine. 
Rolled zinc is mostly made from 
straight zinc. As seen from Table I, 
the tensile strengths lie between 
about 17,030 and 51,095 lb. per sq. in. 
The elongation at fracture can, ac- 
cording to the type of rolling, reach 
very high values, especially with the 
special qualities. The Brinell hard- 
nesses lie between 32 and, with the 
very hard special qualities of group 
H, 65 B.H. In the case of sheet and 
strip made from zinc alloys, Table II 
shows separate values for alloys of 
high purity zine and for alloys of 
mixed zinc. 

In the metalware industry the 
alloy group ZnCul (zine-copper- 
manganese or zinc-copper-antimony), 
with strength values between about 
28,385 and 42,580 lb. per sq. in. and 
Brinell hardnesses between about 40 
and 75, is mostly used. For special 
purposes, alloys of the groups 


Zn-Cu4, and Zn-Li are also of inter- 
est. The harder alloys of the groups 
Zn-Al4-Cul and Zn-All0 Cul are 
chiefly used for stamping purposes. 


Choice of Materials 


Much information, based on prac- 
tical experience, is available regard- 
ing the use of sheets and strip from 
zine and zinc alloys in place of brass, 
copper and aluminum. With zinc and 
zine alloys, it is not always possible 
to match certain properties of brass, 
copper and aluminum, so that occa- 
sionally it is necessary to alter or 
modify the design. 

However, with the right choice of 
metal and careful control of the roll- 
ing, satisfactory results can usually 
be obtained. In particular, the fol- 
lowing two points should be watched. 

When it is desired chiefly to match 
the working properties of brass or 
aluminum and the strength proper- 
ties are of only minor importance, 
sheets or strip from straight zinc, 
usually of special quality, are gener- 
ally suitable. 

When, however, the strength prop- 
erties are more important, particu- 
larly the resistance to creep stress 
and to the action of higher tempera- 
tures, zine alloys are to be preferred. 

When the working properties are 
important, it is essential to consider 
what forming the material must 
stand. For simple forming: Cutting, 
bending, pressing and drawing of flat 
parts, the commercial quality is very 
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suitable. Too much, however, must 
not be expected as regards resistance 
to creep stress and to the action of 
higher temperatures. For difficult 
formings, especially deep drawing in 
several stages, special qualities are 
usually needed. Continuous | strip 
from these special qualities is par- 
ticularly suitable for impact extru- 
sion, and can usually be obtained 
with zinc or zine alloys having values 
of 
d 
Z = 0.55 (Z = — where 
D 
d = diameter of the drawn part, 

D = maximum blank diameter which 
can be drawn without fracture into a 
cylindrical shape). With this draw- 
ing ratio, the properties of good deep 
drawing brass are very closely ap- 
proached so that it is usually possible 
to substitute these special qualities 
without changing the tools to any 
great extent. For particularly deep 
drawing, high purity zinc is also 
suitable, but its’ relatively low 
strength must be borne in mind. 


Resistance to Creep Stress 


The suitability of rolled zine or 
rolled zine alloys when high resist- 
ance to creep stress is needed, is 
more doubtful. Although zinc alloys, 
in consequence of their higher 
strength values, as compared with 
straight zinc, also possess higher val- 
ues of resistance to creep stress, these 
values are still so low, as compared 
with brass and aluminum, that it is 
necessary to proceed with extreme 
caution when substituting zine alloys 
in such cases. By changes in design, 
for example, in the case of lamp 
brackets, by using iron inserts, a 
measure of success can be achieved. 
But it becomes more difficult when 


there is also exposure to the action - 


of higher temperatures. Commercial 
and high purity zine should only be 
exposed for a short time to tempera- 
tures up to 212 deg. F. maximum, 
and special qualities up to 315 deg. 
F. maximum, whether in use or in the 
process of manufacture. Most zinc 
alloys can stand considerably higher 
temperatures. They can be heated for 
a short time at 572 deg. F. or over, 
without ill effect. At excessive tem- 
peratures, coarse grain formation is 
caused in the sheets and strip, greatly 
impairing the strength, so that the 
fabricated articles cannot stand up to 
even very low mechanical strains. 
Consequently, zinc alloys should be 
used, for instance, for articles welded 
and soldered with the blow-lamp 
(with bit soldering, the heat is less) 
in which the joints are exposed to 
higher mechanical strains. 

One circumstance should be empha- 
sized: Considerable surface differences 
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TABLE | 
Zinc Sheets and Continuous Strip 


Quality Description State Sp. Gr. 


G. 0. B. Zinc 

Rolling quality Pack 
containing 1 per Rolled 
cent lead or more 
asperspecification Singly 
DIN. 1706 Rolled 


High Grade Zinc Pack 
High Grade containing99.5per | Rolled 
Quality cent Zinc minimum 
asperspecification Singly 
Rolled 


Zinc blended from | S (soft)‘ 
Special the above men- 
Qualities tioned, 

Rolling Zinc 

High Grade Zinc 


M (med.)‘ = 7.1 
H (hard)‘ 


| ] 
| Elonga-!.?) 
Tensile! ? tion at | 
Strength Fracture _ Brinell* 
Ib.persq.in. | Per Cent | Hardness 


Uses 


For hand working, 
26,970 to 39,740 23to 14 | 45to 50 | pressing and 
simple drawing. 


36,900 to 51,095 40to 23 | 48to 51 | Suitable for 
punching and 
stamping. 
|| For pressing, 
drawing | 
17,030 to 19,870 | 60 to 52 | 32to 34 | stamping. 


The values for tensile strength, | Mainly for draw- 
elongation and hardness lie between | ing and pressing 
those of commercial quality and high | work in which 
purity zinc, being adapted to the | higher demands 
respective uses. are made on the 
working properties 


! The values stated apply for a speed pulling of 30 mm/min. and a testing temperature of 18—-22 deg. C. The 
strength values were determined with test-rods prepared as per specification DIN 1605 or DIN A 114. 

2 With regard to the considerable influence of the rolling method on the mechanical properties of rolied zine 
wider ranges are sometimes mentioned for sheets and continuous strip. Moreover, in — different strength- 
values are measured along and across the grain, in the case of sheets and continuous strip. 


5 25/31, 25/60 at 75 deg. F. and 15 sec. duration. 
* Pack or singly rolled. 


exist between zinc and zinc alloys, 
and brass and aluminum. Highly pol- 
ished surfaces, unless plated, are not 
advisable for zine and zinc alloys. 
The retention of the polish by means 
of a colorless protective lacquer or 
chromate treatment is only partially 
possible because lacquers and other 
coating media have not a very long 
life. Consequently, even when the 
appearance of the article is impor- 
tant, high polish should be avoided 
when possible and preference given 
to matt or ground surfaces, to which 
protective lacquers cling better. 

Instances are given below where 
the sheets and strip under discussion 
have proved efficient substitutes. In- 
stances are also mentioned where 
they have not proved satisfactory, at 
any rate, without changes in design. 
For greater clearness, the examples 
are divided according to the different 
qualities of material. Space does not 
permit a complete review of all pos- 
sible uses. 

It has been found that the ordinary 
sheet zine used by sheet metal work- 
ers in the building trade can also be 
used successfully for many hardware 
products. Table utensils, even of diffi- 
cult contours, can be pressed out in 
this material, which would not, how- 
ever, be suitable for deep drawing 
articles, such as dishes or bowls. For 
deep drawing, special qualities would 
have to be used. Another typical ex- 
ample of a suitable use for commer- 
cial sheet zinc (no mechanical strain, 
temperature action or difficult form- 
ing) is in the manufacture of badges 
of rank, fastening clips, ete. The 
good stamping quality of commercial 





sheet zine is widely used today. Metal 
ornaments are another example. To- 
day, almost all escutcheons, etc., for- 
merly made from brass and aluni- 
num, are made from commercial sheet 
zinc. For stoving on the black “dip- 
ping” lacquer, however, too high a 
temperature is occasionally used, 
causing crystal growth, which, how- 
ever, does not affect the useful life of 
the articles. It can be easily detected 
by a grating sound which can be 
clearly heard when the sheet is bent. 
In this connection, it should be men- 
tioned that it is not advisable to use 
commercial sheet zine for electric 
heating ovens, as is often done today. 
Zine alloys are more suitable for this 
purpose, especially those of the type 
Zn-Cul and Zn-Cud4. 


High Purity Zinc 

Owing to its good ductility, high 
purity zine is particularly suitable for 
the deep drawing of articles such as 
lugs, buttons, screw caps for flasks 
and flask cases. Such articles are 
only subjected to small mechanical 
strains when in use and, above all, 
are not called upon to withstand the 
action of higher temperatures. Thus, 
high purity zinc is not a suitable sub 
stitute for aluminum in the manufae 
tre of crown caps for beer and sod# 
water bottles, although these caps cal 
be made from it without difficulty. 
But, after they are pressed on to the 
filled bottle, a slight internal pressure 
is set up by carbonic acid, which 
affects the sealing capacity of high 
purity zinc. With aluminum, the seal- 
ing machine increases the clinging 
strength of the cap, while, with high 
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purity zinc, the reverse occurs. In 
addition, the closed bottle will prob- 
ably be pasteurized (heating to about 
195 deg. F.), further affecting the 
strength of the zinc and the tightness 
of sealing. This example shows that, 
even though the substitute material 
may be suitable for the actual manu- 
facture, it may not be satisfactory in 
practice. 

The very high working properties 
of the best high purity zinc make it 
sometimes an efficient substitute even 
for lead; for instance, for various fit- 
tings used in the cable and similar 
industries. The better bending capac- 
ity of continuous strip from high pur- 
ity zinc, as compared with strip from 
commercial quality, often leads to the 
use of high purity zine strip for pur- 
poses where commercial quality with 
a suitable bending capacity would 
also be satisfactory, or even more 
suitable on account of its greater 
strength as, for example, in the manu- 
facture of metal picture frames. With 
the brass strip formerly used the 
frames could be profiled with sharp 
edges. Somewhat larger rounded 
edges would scarcely detract from the 
appearance and commercial quality 
could then be used without difficulty. 
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WKZ 1, WZ 124, Z 017, ZA 100, ZV 1, ZV 132. 


TABLE II 
Zine Alloys* 


Tensile tion at 
Abbreviated Composition Sp. Strength Fracture, Brinell 
Description Brand Percent State Gr. Lb. Per Sq. In. Percent Hardness 
Zn-Al 1 Giesche Z14 =| 0.8-1 Al Singly Rolled 7.1 31,225 to 42,580 | 100 to 20 40 to 70 
ZIR 0.3-0.4 Cu 
Zn-Al 10 Zamak-eta 10Al, 0.3 Cu Singly Rolled 6.2  31,225to 45.420 100 to 60 55 to 65 
Zamak-ete H 10Al, 0.3 Cu 56,775 to 70,970 20to8 100 to 130 
0.01 Mg 
Zn-Al4-Cul Giesche Z13 | 4Al,0.5-1 Cu Singly Rolled | 6.7 | 44,000t0 70,970 40tos | 75to 140 
Zamak alpha 0.03 Mg 


Pack and 


0.02 Ca Singly Rolled 
Zn-Al 10- Zamak-beta 10 Al,0.7Cu  Singly Rolled 6.2  45,420to 78,065 35to5 75 to 160 
Cul 0.03 Mg 
Grillo 31010 10 Al, 1 Cu Pack and 
0.02 Ca Singly Rolled 
Zn-Cu 1 BJM9, SM 1 Cu, 0-02 Singly Rolled 7.2  28,385to 42,580  20to 100 40 to 75 
WX100, Z01 Al 
ZA80 1 Cu, 0.1 Sb Pack and 
See footnote? 0.8-1.4 Cu Singly Rolled 
0.2-0.6 Mn 


Pack and 
Singly Rolled 


Singly Rolled 


Zn-Cu 4 | Giesche ZL7  4Cu,0.2 Al Pack and 7.2 28,385 to 59,610 70to 10 45 to 100 
Z04, ZA94 4Cu Singly Rolled 
Zn-Mn 1 Zinkal M Up to 1 Mn Singly Rolled 7.2 | 21,290 to 35,480 | 130 to 50 25 to 40 
Up to 0.5 Al 
Zn-Li L 21/22 Max. 0.4 Pb Pack and oe 31,225 to 53,935 |  23to8 65 to 75 
0.01 Li Singly Rolled 
Mi 38/39 Max. 0.8 Pb 


! Collected using leaflet No. 22 (July, 1941) of the Zinkbera elle G.m.b.H. 
2B 13, BJM 8, BZ 1, Giesche-ZL 012, GL 1, Grillo 0150, HKZ. JZ 41, MC, MZ 2, OKZ 412, SMR, SZ 114, 


Thus, the design must be adapted to 
the particular forming properties of 
the substitute material. 


Special Qualities 

Reference has already been made 
to the fact that special qualities, par- 
ticularly in strip form, are very suit- 
able for deep drawing. Some special 
qualities match very closely the deep 
drawing grade of brass in their work- 
ing properties and are more suitable 
for impact extrusion than any other 
rolled zine or zine alloy. These spe- 
cial qualities can be substituted with- 
out difficulty for brass or aluminum, 
and it is possible in most cases to 
manage with the same number of 
tools. The special qualities, therefore, 
are extensively used for very many 
metalware articles not subjected to 
high mechanical strain or heat, such 
as small caps or disks, all types of 
fittings, light shade supports, protec- 
tive goggles and various kinds of but- 
tons and lugs. Recently, also, at- 
tempts have been made to use special 
qualities for zippers, for which hith- 
erto zinc alloys had been exclusively 
used. One difficulty here is that even 
when zine alloys are used, the 


strength of the teeth is impaired on 


Elonga- 







34,065 to 45,420 80 to 50 50 to 60 






48,260 to 63,870 12to8 115 to 125 






exposure to heat, to which zinc fast- 
eners are sometimes liable. Conse- 
quently, even zine alloys are only 
suitable when the zippers are not ex- 
posed to the action of higher tempera- 
tures, as, for instance, with leather 
bags. But in such cases considerably 
cheaper straight special qualities 
would undoubtedly be suitable. 

An example of an unsuitable use 
for a special quality is found in lamp 
bowl holders. Special qualities were 
used by some factories for heavy 
bowl holders, which were, moreover, 
exposed to higher temperatures 
through the radiation of the incan- 
descent bulbs and which could not 
withstand the strain. The screws 
used for fixing the bowls exerted a 
continuous strain on the sheet, de- 
forming it gradually to such an ex- 
tent that the glass bowls could no 
longer be held by the screws. Only 
zine alloys of superior strength are 
suitable for this purpose, and even so, 
a sufficient thickness of sheet should 
be used. By using iron inserts to take 
up the bending strain the risk of the 
screws being bent can be completely 
avoided. Only by doing so can a spe- 
cial quality also be used for the actual 
bowl holder, which is then no iongér 
exposed to mechanical strains. , 

Zinc Alloys | 

Alloys with one per cent copper ard 
sometimes with small additions of 
manganese or antimony, are those 
most extensively used. These alloys 
have good deep drawing qualities and 
their temperature resistance is some 
212 deg. to 300 deg. F. higher than 
with straight zine. Alloys containing 
copper and manganese have particu- 


_ldtly 66d welding qualities, because 


the strength of the welded seams 
almost equals that of the unwelded 
material. Although the resistance to 
creep stress of these rolled zine alloys 
is higher than with straight zinc, spe- 
cial care is necessary when there is 
exposure to continuous strain. The 
chief advantage of zinc alloys is that 
the resistance to warping and wrin- 
kling is greater than with straight 
zinc. For this reason, zine alloy 
sheets and strip are used for numer- 
ous metalware products, as for vari- 
sus lamp fittings, reflectors, ete. 
Other uses are for electric heating 
ovens, washboilers and burner tubes 
for geysers which are exposed to tem- 
perature influences. Besides strip and 
singly rolled sheets, it should be noted 
that pack rolled zine alloy sheets are 
also being increasingly used. As 
mentioned when pack rolling was de- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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. . «In less than a year's time, this 
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modern brass casting and rolling on te 
e = - Z charge 
mill near Indianapolis was conceived, (shown 

e . is mact 
planned, built and put into produc- at 
tion. It was built and is operated by bee 

away 
Bridgeport Brass Co., for the Ord- a 
the bic 
nance Department of the U.S. Army. 
° © ° 
LEFT 
IG. |\—Ajax furnace pouring in water cooled mold. In this 
electric induction, tilting furnace, close to 1700 Ib. an hr. 
of cold charges are melted. The furnace is designed on the 
principle of a primary and secondary coil wound around a 
steel core. In steel melting furnaces of this type, the steel 
charge itself is employed as the core, but in the brass fur- 
nace an independent core must be supplied. A laminated 
box shaped core is suspended from the bottom of the fur- 

; ; : : IG. 
nace, and around its upper horizontal a primary coil of F ; 
several turns is wound. This is surrounded by a refractory. hog 
The secondary coil is achieved by a hole running, U-shaped, ia 
down from one side of the furnace bottom, through the core oe . 

r be 


opening and into the furnace again at the other side of the 
bottom. The metal content of this hole forms the secondary coil, 
with the circulating molten metal melting the cold charge. 


RIGHT 


IG. 2—Cake heating furnace 
{at left) and rolling mill. The 
cake heating furnaces are of the 
walking beam type, about 9 x 30 
ft. each. The walking beam is F's. 
in « 


unique in that one set of rails 


simply lifts the work off the other ft. in 
set and holds it up while the on tv 
shuttle rails move back. It then suppli 
places the work back on the shut- above 
tle rails which move it forward. the f 


Each furnace is heated by 40 gas 
burners. The conveyor system is 
located on a series of refractory 
piers and the space between the 
piers is employed as a combus- 
tion and heating chamber. 
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UPPER RIGHT 


ee: 3—The slabs are conveyed from the roller table 

on to a cross chain conveyor and after cooling are 
charged from a storage roller table onto the millers 
(shown above), which first one surface of the slabs 
is machined off, then the other, the work being turned 
by a flopover between the two. Milling is done on 
the bottom side of the slab so that the chips will fall 
away from the work. From this point, some of the 
slabs, which have been angle sheared, go directly to 
the blanking and cupping presses while others are cut 

to length for the tandem cold mill. 


RIGHT 


IG. 4— At this 2-stand 4-high tandem cold mill, 
material is rolled down to about !/g in. for 0.30 cal. 
strip. Everything from !/, in. and lighter is coiled. For 
further reduction of such materia! as gilding metal 
for bullet jackets there is a single stand rolling mill. 


LOWER RIGHT 


IG. 5—Extruding press, using 22 in. billets, 10 in. 
in diam., which are reheated in a rotary hearth 30 
ft. in diam. and 10 ft. high which sets on rollers riding 
on two circular tracks and is water sealed. Heat is 
supplied by 23 burners firing through the outside wall 
above the work and 10 more burners in a well inside 
the furnace. The extruded material is in the form of 
flat bars, 18 to 50 ft. long. 


mtn oI 
Hg 





Bridgeport Brass Ordnance Plant 


has a vast cartridge case manufacturing unit 
integrated with the rolling and casting mill. 
Shown below are some of the manufacturing 
operations on 90 mm. cases which, together with 
37 mm. and 105 mm. cases, are produced in the 
Indianapolis plant. 
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As well as supplying its own factory, the mill 
rolls raw material for many other cartridge 
makers. Most of this material is shipped out in 
the form of brass blanks and cups, blanks for 
cases from 20 mm. to 105 mm., and cups for 
small arms ammunition. 


IG. 6—0.30 cal. cartridge cupper. A 

three-part unit, about 50 ft. long, proc- 
esses 0.30 and 0.50 cal. case cups, which 
are sent as raw material to other ammu- 
nition factories. The unit, which processes 
2500 to 3000 Ib. per hr., consists of three 
7-plunger blanking and cupping presses 
(two shown), a washing machine for wash- 
ing off the drawing compound prior to 
annealing, an annealing unit of the revolv- 
ing retort type, and a pickling unit in 
which the work is quenched, pickled, 


rinsed, neutralized, washed and dried. 


1G. 7—As annealing and pickling take 

place after nearly every draw, includ- 
ing cupping, an extensive roller conveyor 
system has been installed to serve the first 
row of presses and the parallel rows of 
annealing furnaces (left) and picklers. 
The cases are moved in steel frame bas- 
kets on a_ three-high conveyor system, 
which permits unrestricted movement of 
full baskets to the furnaces, full baskets 
from the picklers to the presses, and 


empties. 


IG. 8—In the marking press at left, 90 
mm. shells are being marked before go- 
ing into the relief annealing furnace shown 
at rear. This furnace is 35 ft. long and 
houses a wire mesh conveyor 4 ft. wide 
which extends 10 ft. beyond the discharge 
end of the furnace for cooling. The shells 
are then weighed mechanically and 
packed. 
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By F. CARL HIRDLER, JR. 


Process Engineer, Turco Products, Inc. 


OR the duration, while Inconnel 
and stainless steels are difficult 
if not impossible to obtain, the 

protection of the low-alloy substituted 
steels is an important problem. It is 
true that they may be cadmium or 
zinc plated or protected by other 
metals, but cadmium will not be al- 
lowed for plating purposes in a few 
months except in special cases, and 
zine is so extremely anodic to steel 
that in certain instances it may not 
be desirable. Chromium, nickel, and 
copper not only are cathodic to steel, 
but are even more critical at present 
than cadmium and zinc. 

These facts are amplified in Tables 
1 and 2. Materials close together 
(having practically the same poten- 
tial) are not very reactive to one 
another, whereas those separated by 
a great distance in the table would 
be extremely reactive. 

As a result of this situation the 
phosphate chemical surface treatment 
for steel is becoming popular. Phos- 
phate-type coatings for steel have 
been known since 1869, the date of 
issuance of the first patent on this 
subject. Since that time, over 100 
patents have been issued, covering 
various phases of this work. 

It is now possible, by varying cer- 
tain factors such as cleaning, surface 
finish, type and concentration of solu- 
tion, temperature, time of immersion, 
and after-treatment, to obtain phos- 
phate coatings of varying thickness, 
porosity, and corrosion resistance. 

The primary type of solution for 
applying these coatings to steel is 
composed mainly of the orthophos- 
phates of iron and manganese, or of 
the orthophosphates of iron and zinc. 
Often these solutions incorporate free 
phosphoric acid. In some instances 
fluosilicie acid, or a soluble fluosilicate 


Phosphate 


and 


Oxide Treatments 
for Steel 


.. + The author considers phosphate the likely war-time substitute 


for cadmium and zinc plating for certain applications. 


He gives 


a detailed account of the phosphate coating process and its ad- 
vantages, and reports similarly on the other principal inorganic 


steel surface treatment, oxide coating. 


is added to impart additional corro- 
sion resistance to the coating. 

Steel parts immersed in such a 
solution will receive a coating com- 
posed mainly of interlocking crystals 
of secondary and tertiary iron and 
manganese, or iron and zinc, phos- 
phates. The exact chemistry of these 
reactions is not too well known, as 
several authorities on this subject are 
not in complete agreement. Various 
solutions are on the market today, 
under proprietary names, which are 
satisfactory for producing corrosion- 
resistant coatings on steel. It is to 
be understood that all the more ad- 
vanced types are covered by recent 
patents. 

In order to produce a reasonably 
satisfactory coating in a short period 
of time, modifications of the solutions 
above described have been developed 
which contain accelerators. Both me- 
tallic copper and nitrates are used, 
but nitrates seem to be preferred. By 
using proper proportions of acceler- 
ator and spraying the hot solution on 
the steel, it has been found that sat- 
isfactory coatings can, in certain in- 
stances, be obtained in 1 to 2 min., 


instead of the 30 to 60 min. required 
by the standard processed. 

It is mandatory that parts being 
processed be free from dirt, grease, 
rust, and scale if best results are ex- 
pected. The solution in itself will act 
as a rust remover, but in so doing it 
will deposit a coating of inferior cor- 
rosion resistance. Should parts be 
rusty or scaled,-it is suggested that 
they be pickled in sulphuric or muri- 
atic acid and thoroughly rinsed prior 
to phosphate treatment. 

After treatment, parts should be 
given a thorough rinse in hot water 
to remove solution and products of 
reaction. 

Due to the fact that it is almost 
impossible to rinse solutions from 
parts completely, even with running 
fresh water, it is recommended that 
parts be given a passivating treat- 
ment by dipping them, for about 1 
min., into a 0.5-1.0% solution of 
chromic acid at a temperature of 
around 180-200 deg. F., especially in 
the case of parts given the short-time 
treatment. This chromic acid mate- 
rially increases corrosion resistance 
and neutralizes any active agents 
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TABLE | 


2S 
Mg 3S 


53S 
Zn Alclad 


A17ST 17S steel 


cadmium 24S 
X-4130 brass 


chrome plate 
18-8 stainless 


Cathodic 


mone! 


X-4130 may be variable and may at times act as ordinary steel. 
Any material wil! be anodic in contact with any cther materials shown in a column 
to the right in Table |, and will afford anodic protection to such materials. 





which were not removed by the hot 
water rinse. In addition, the heat will 
assist in the drying of the parts. 
Steel so processed will usually have 
a gray surface, and will probably 
show brown or tan colored streaks. 
These streaks are chromic acid stains 
and do no harm. In fact, they usually 
add to the corrosion resistance and 
subsequent paint adhesion. This may 
be exemplified by the chromic acid 
dip, required by Army and Navy 
specifications, on parts after cadmium 
and zine plating. This chromic acid 
dip neutralizes the cyanide and caus- 
tic on the parts, brightens them to 
some extent, and adds materially to 
the corrosion resistance and subse- 
quent paint adhesion. Even though 
0.00001 in. or so of plating (or phos- 
phate coating) is removed by the 
chromic acid, intensive investigation 
has shown that corrosion resistance 
is still greater than on untreated 
parts, and considerably greater than 
on parts given a nitric or sulphuric 
acid bright dip. It is common knowl- 
edge that alkalinity on the surface of 
any material: greatly reduces the 
paint adhesion. In addition, unpainted 
parts contaminated with alkaline 
products on the surface may easily 
be the cause of corrosion to adjacent 
aluminum parts at a later date. For 
these reasons it is necessary that the 


chromic acid dip be the last operation, 
and that the chromic acid rinse be 
used for no other purpose. 

After drying, parts may be dyed 
black with hot water soluble dye. This 
will not add appreciably to the corro- 
sion resistance. 

The new U. S. Army specification 
57-0-2B gives a table listing standard 
salt spray requirements to be met by 
the various finishes. The applicable salt 
spray specification is AN-QQ-S-91. 
Zinc plated parts must not show fail- 
ure after 48 hr. in the spray. Dry 
phosphate coatings must withstand 3 
hr. and oiled coatings 24 hr. Dry 
oxide types of finishes must with- 
stand % hr., and oiled coatings 2 hr. 
Ordinarily, cadmium plated parts are 
required to withstand 250 hr. 

It can readily be seen that this new 
specification will not give a true pic- 
ture of the corrosion resistance of 
the various coatings, as there are on 
the market today rust preventive oils 
which will withstand 500 to 1500 hr. 
in the salt spray on bare steel. 

According to test results from at 
least one major aircraft company, 
properly applied and passivated dry 
phosphate coatings will withstand ap- 
proximately 100 hr. in the salt spray 
against 2 to 6 for dry oxide types of 
coatings. 

' A drying type oil finish to be ap- 





TABLE I! 


Negative Potentials (in Volts) as Measured by a Calomel Half-Cell Using 
a Normal NaCl Plus 3 Per Cent Hydrogen Peroxide Solution 


magnesium 1.73 
Magnesium | es ae 
Alloys —_{AM240-T4 1.66 
zinc..... 1.00 

 220-T4. 0.96 

72SO. 0.96 

ee... 0.87 

| 5680... 0.87 

' pure Al (7A) 0.85 

Aluminum _ 552S0O.... 0.85 
Alloys 2SO.. 0.83 
2SH.. 0.83 

380. 0.83 

3SH. 0.83 

53SW 0.83 

53ST. 0.83 

61ST 0.83 

43. 0.83 
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cadmium 0.82 

365-T4 0.81 

355-T4. 0.78 

Aluminum = A-17ST. 0.73 
Alloys 195-T4 0.70 
Wel... 0.68 

24ST... 0.68 

mild steel 0.67 

lead. . 0.55 

Pets <36 0.49 

chrome plate 0.35 

60-40 brass 0.28 

copper. .... 0.20 

18-8 stainiess 0.15 

Monel. . 0.10 

silver. . 0.08 

nickel 0.07 

Inconel 0.04 


plied over phosphate coatings has re- 
cently been developed. It is readily 
adsorbed into the pores of the coating 
and gives an abrasion resistant finish. 
Regular primer and lacquer coatings 
may then be applied over this finish, 
Without additional paint coatings, 
test panels have withstood nearly 
1000 hr. in the salt spray. If coats 
of primer and lacquer are added, over 
2000 hr. could be expected. 

One serious drawback of cadmium 
plated parts is the fact that threads 
give galling and flaking troubles. 
Government aircraft specifications do 
not allow undercutting of threads to 
be plated. This difficulty is overcome 
in the use of phosphate coatings, 
which do not flake or gall. 

Phosphate coatings will usually 
average about 0.0002 to 0.0005 in. a 
side, depending upon the type of 
cleaning used. Tests show that vapor 
degreasing and alkaline cleaning give 
two different thicknesses of deposit. 

Due to their nonmetallic nature, 
these coatings are fairly poor conduc- 
tors of electricity. Accordingly, spot 
welding would not be practical and 
special precautions should be taken 
when electrical bonding (grounding) 
of parts is desired. 

The other general type of inorganic 
chemical surface treatment for steel 
is the oxide coating. The oxide process 
consists of boiling the steel in a solu- 
tion composed of water, sodium hy- 
droxide, and various other chemicals, 
such as sodium nitrate, sodium nitrite, 
sodium chromate, etc. These other 
chemicals vary according to the exact 
proprietary compound being used. 
Most of the mixtures which will give 
pleasing results are patented and are 
put out under proprietary names. 
After the above treatment the parts 
are rinsed in water and oiled, usually 
with a soluble type of oil. Due to the 
fact that large amounts of chemicals 
are dissolved in water to make up the 
solution, the boiling point is quite 
high, often as much as 400 deg. F. 

Operation of the tanks is fairly 
simple. Inexperienced operators may 
handle the whole procedure in most 
cases. 

The average setup consists of a 
cleaning tank, rinse tank, hot solution 
tank, rinse tank, and oil tank. If 
badly rusted steel is to be processed, 
a pickle tank and a rinse should 
be provided. Certain of the proprietary 
processes recommend two processing 
tanks, to be used at different concen- 
trations and temperatures. These are 
merely variations of the basic process. 

There are several advantages to the 
oxide process. Cleaning of parts prior 
to processing is not too critical, as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Is 


Standard 
Carbide Tips 
For 


Special Tools 


By PAUL W. MILLER 
Chief Engineer, Carboloy Co., Inc. 


j HAT it always costs less to pro- 
duce a standard item in mass 
production than a similar item 

to special order is of course too well 

known to require any explanation. 

That this applies to cutting tools is 

also becoming widely appreciated, as 

evidenced by the tremendous increase 





IG. I—By using a standard size car- 

bide tip (dotted line), the tool cost is 

actually less than for the special tip de- 
signed for this chamfering tool. 


in usage of standard carbide tipped 
tools for all kinds of machining opera- 
tions. 

However, there are many applica- 
tions where a strictly standard tool 
cannot be used or even where a stand- 
ard tool cannot be readily converted 
to a special by simple grinding opera- 
tions. 





F Is. 2—The standard tip is '/g in. wider 
than the special tip called by the de- 
signer of this offset tool but costs less. 


For such applications most manu- 
facturing organizations follow the 
normal practice of designing special 
carbide tools “from scratch.” The se- 
lection of tip sizes in such cases is 


quite frequently based primarily on 
the minimum requirement for the 
specific machining operation, taking 
tool life required into consideration, 
of course. While this is fundamentally 
the correct practice, it may lead to a 
higher than necessary tool cost today 
if the ready availability of mass pro- 
duced standard tool tips is not taken 
into consi¢ eration. 


Frequently it has been found that 
such tools are designed with tips that 
differ only slightly from the large 


° ° ° 


Fis. 3—Another example 
where a somewhat wider 
standard tip showed a sav- 
ing in cost and a gain in 
overall tool life. 


° ° ° 





number of standards available from 
stock. The net result is that the cost 
of producing the tool as-designed is 
considerably higher than necessary, 
since a special tip has to be put 


through the shop at a considerably 
higher manufacturing cost. 

As a matter of fact it has been 
found that in many cases it is pos- 
sible not only to reduce the cost of 
the tool by adopting a standard tip 
size, but also to increase its life. This 
is due to the fact that the differential 
in manufacturing cost of standard as 
against special tips is such as to per- 
mit use of a larger standard tip at an 
actual saving. 

Whenever possible, at Carboloy it 
has now become standard practice 
therefore to substitute or recommend 
the substitution of standard tip styles 
and sizes for special tips in specific 
tools whenever the resultant tool life 
is equal to or better than that of the 
proposed special tool. 

Illustrated are a few typical exam- 
ples of such substitutions, together 
with the savings involved. Fig. 1, for 
instance, illustrates what was accom- 
plished on a chamfering tool. The 
solid lines indicate the tip as drawn 
by the user’s tool engineering depart- 
ment while the dotted lines indicate 
the nearest larger size Carboloy ce- 
mented carbide standard tip. Here the 
standard tip, produced in large quan- 





FIs. 4—The use of a standard carbide 
tip for this shell turning tool showed 
an enormous saving in cost on an order 


for 1000 tools. 


tities for stock, actually costs less 
than the smaller Special tip. The dif- 
ference is quite appreciable, too. Even 
if ordered in large quantities, the tool 
would have had a tip cost of 97c. as 
designed, against 65c. for the % in. 
larger standard tip. 

The saving is directly reflected in 
the total tool cost since the amount 
of labor required to grind the end of 
the tool to the needed special shape 
is the same, regardless of whether 
a standard or special tip is used. Fur- 
thermore, the increase in length of the 
standard tip as against the special 


Fis: 5—Example of the substitution of two standard tips for a single wide 
tip of special shape on a forming tool. 
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means an increase of at least 20 per 
cent in life of the tool in addition to 
its lower initial cost. 

The application of the principle of 
specifying standard tips to save 
money is also well illustrated in the 
offset tool in Fig. 2. Here the stand- 
ard tip is % in. wider than the special 
tip with which the tool was designed. 
Yet the saving may be anywhere from 
$2.73 to $0.49, depending on the quan- 
tity purchased. A further saving could 
also be made in this case by the pur- 
chase of a standard stock offset tool, 
and grinding this tool to the special 
shape required. 

On single tool orders the cost of 
such a standard offset tool would ac- 
tually be within 5 per cent of the cost 
of the single special carbide tip alone. 
On one order for 100 such tools, the 
total saving in using standard offset 
tools would have been $94. 

The cost of the tool illustrated in 
Fig. 3 was materially reduced while 
increasing life by using a_ slightly 


wider standard tip of the same length 
and thickness as the special tip speci- 
fied. The saving per 100 tips here is 
roughly $23, while a single tool order 
would have meant a _ reduction of 
$1.73 by substitution of the standard 
tip. 

Here again, however, a further sav- 
ing could be accomplished by also 
changing the shank specifications 
slightly to enable the use of a stand- 
ard stock tool. The actual figures, in 
single tool lots show the special tool 
with standard tip almost 3% times 
the cost of the standard tool, while 
to produce the tool as designed would 
cost roughly 4% times as much as the 
standard tool. 

An even larger saving in tip cost 
alone is shown in the shell turning 
tool in Fig. 4. Here again, a standard 
tip was available just % in. longer 
than the special tip indicated. The 
saving involved in substituting the 
longer lived standard tip here amounts 
to $1150 on a single order of 1000 





tools with an increase in life of ap- 
proximately 10 to 15 per cent. 

A still better example of the sav- 
ings possible through the adoption of 
standard tips is shown in Fig. 5. The 
tool at the left, shown as originally 
designed, is a special forming tool for 
machining of an alloy steel casting. 
The tool was redesigned as shown at 
the right, using a standard tip and a 
smaller special tip. The net saving 
per tool amounted to slightly over 
50 per cent of the total original tool 
cost in the quantities involved. Yet 
the tool as redesigned with two tips 
was every bit as effective as the orig- 
inal design and had the additional ad- 
vantage that if a tip should be acci- 
dently broken, only one portion had 
to be replaced. 

In addition it might be mentioned 
that the specifying of standard instead 
of special tips may also mean a savy- 
ing in delivery time, since the avail- 
ability of a standard tip from stock 
frequently may reduce the overall 
processing time. 


Super-Hard Rivet for Aircraft 


ORTH American Aviation, Inc., 
4 announces the development of 
a super-hard rivet strong enough to 
replace bolts on aircraft or other 
structures where the fastening mem- 
ber is subject to shear loads. 

The new rivet has considerably 
lightened the weight of the “laminar 
flow” wing of the P-51 Mustang 
fighter. Use of the new rivets has 
effected a 60 per cent weight reduc- 
tion in relation to the equivalent bolts 
and rivets previously used. Such an 
important weight reduction is partic- 
ularly valuable in a combat airplane 
design like the Mustang. 

Nearly 1000 of the new rivets, 
which can be installed five times 
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HE Hi-shear rivet, too hard to head, 
is fastened with the aluminum al- 
loy collgr shown at the right. 


° ° ° 


§ PECIAL tool used 

in air hammer 
for driving the North 
American Aviation 


super-hard rivet. 


° ° ° 


faster than bolts, are used in the 
Mustang’s wing, replacing a large 
number of regular rivets and 798 
heavier bolts. 


The secret of the new rivet, which 
has been named the Hi-shear rivet, 
is in the method of installation. With 
a shear strength of 75,000 lb. per sq. 
in., compared with a normal rivet’s 
shear strength of 25,000 lb., the Hi- 
shear rivet is too hard to be driven 
in the usual manner. Instead, it is 
“riveted” into place by a special tool 
that presses a tiny aluminum alloy 
collar into the notched end of the 
stud, leaving a modified conical head. 
Excess length of the collar is sheared 
off automatically by the tool during 
the operation by pressure against the 
sharp edge on the tip of the stud. 


The new rivet was developed by 
George Wing, a North American 
Aviation engineer, who also invented 
a special tool employed in the rivet- 
ing operation. The rivets come in 
two styles of heads, in several dia- 
meters and in lengths to suit all con- 
ditions. Two or more regular rivets 
are required to equal the strength of 
one Hi-shear rivet. The new rivets 
are being made available to other 
war manufacturers. 
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New Equipment... 


Plant Service Apparatus 


Further developments in lighting equipment, communication systems, safety 


clothing and other plant service apparatus are described herein. 


SIMPLE, practical machine, of- 

fered by the American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co., 2849 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago, can be operated by 
anyone after a few instructions, and 
produces perfect copies of anything 
printed, written, typed, drawn, or 
photographed. The machine makes 
copies of anything up to 18 x 22 in., 
can be set up on a desk or table, and 
no darkroom is needed. The print is 
developed, fixed, washed and dried 
removal from the machine. 
Government reports, statistics, dupli- 
cates of orders, copies of blueprints 
and tracings, confidential reports and 
contracts can be this 


after 


made on ma- 


chine. 


Identification Unit 
PORTABLE photographie unit 
made by Photographic Equip- 

ment, Inc., 210 East Park Way, Pitts- 
ourgh, makes it possible to take iden- 








tification pictures at a moment’s 
notice. The model B WIM unit does 
not require trained personnel to pro- 
duce clear and sharply detailed pic- 
tures. The unit is compact and sturdy, 
and requires little operative 
The: camera is loaded with 
35-mm. film and the print is 1 x 1% 
in., suitable for identification badges 
and pass cards. 


very 
space. 


Inter-Communication System 


NEW development in inter-com- 
municating systems is announced 
by Fred E. Garner Co., 53 East Ohio 





Street, Chicago. A combination all- 
master system that greatly facilitates 
factory and office inter-communica- 
tion, the “president’s model Convers- 
O-Call” is available for 10 to 30 sta- 
tions. It is possible to page an en- 
tire factory or communicate privately 
with one or more departments in- 
stantly and easily. There are no 
switches to push while talking. All 
conversations are strictly private. 
Voice transmission is said to be clear 
and easy to hear. The system can 
easily be installed by a plant electri- 
cian or local electrical or radio shop. 


Wooden Locker 


OR a wartime locker compart- 
ment, the Sanymetal Products 
Co., Inec., 1705 Urbana Road, Cleve- 
land, uses pressed hard fiberboard to 





provide a locker compartment capable 
of giving users a satisfying sense of 
privacy and protection for personal 
property. Although not waterproof, 
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it 
hard compressed form; and while it 
cannot be considered fireproof, it is 
so slow to burn that it offers almost 
as much protection as steel. Pilasters 
and locker compartment sides are as- 
sembled at the factory, thereby re- 
ducing assembly time on the job. A 
range of types and sizes of iocker 
compartments is available for work- 
ing out installations for 10 to 10,000 
employees. 


is moisture resisting, due to its 


Reinforced Gauntlet 

N improved type steel reinforced 
gauntlet for heavy duty han- 
dling is offered by Industrial Gloves 
Co., Danville, Ill. Though heavily 
reinforced, the glove is flexible be- 
cause grain leather is used. Steel 
ribbons are placed diagonally tuo as- 
sure protection against cutting edges 





of material handled. Entire palm, 
extending from first joint of all the 
fingers and well around to the back 
of the forefinger is reinforced with 
an extra piece of leather. Thumb is 
patched and strapped for extra 
strength and service. One style of the 
steel reinforced gauntlets has been 
adapted for women’s wear. Gloves 


may be had as pairs, all rights, all. 


lefts, or any combination of rights 
and lefts as required. 


Safety Equipment for Women 
HE BOYER-CAMPBELL CO., 
Detroit, offers a line of safety 

equipment for women in industry, in- 
cluding protective clothing, caps, 
aprons and hair nets, also face shields 
and respirators to protect eyes and 
lungs from flying particles and emery 
dust. The clothing, while practical, 
has been designed by nationally known 
costume designers. 


Plastic Identification Badge 


N all-plastic identification badge 
which is light-weight, thin, dur- 
able and strong, has been placed on 
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the market by the Royal Emblem Co., 
41 John Street, New York. It is 
made in two parts, each having spe- 
cially formed edges which, when as- 
sembled, fit tightly into one another 
and become a one-piece unit. No 
tools or special equipment are re- 
quired for its assembly and it meets 
government requirements. The clasp 
can be had in two forms—a spring 
pin type which is set into the case 
and the other, a safety catch securely 
riveted onto the back of the case. 


Protective Helmets 

HE STRAUSS CoO., 901 Ewart 

Bldg., Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, announces a line of protective 
helmets for factory women. These 
helmets are molded from vulcanized 
fiber into a one-piece, seamless light 
weight crown, with a second piece of 
pre-formed fiber attached to the un- 
derside of the crown to reinforce it. 
Instead of the usual type of safety 
hat lining, they are provided with a 
hammock which rests directly upon 


mthe wearer’s hair. The head protec- 


tor is held in place with an adjust- 
able chin strap. These helmets are 
available in black or tan colors and 
in small and medium head sizes. 


Turnstile System 
HECK-CONTROLLED turnstile 
systems offered by Perey Mfg. 

Co., Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New 





York, have been designed to meet the 
individual requirements of auditing 
departments. In a typical system, 
each employee is issued two checks 
with his number stamped on them. To 
gain admission to the plant or to 
leave it, each employee must deposit 
one of these checks in a check con- 
trolled turnstile, located at the en- 
trance. When the check is deposited, 


it unlocks the turnstile, admitting the 
employee and automatically record. 
ing him on a register. 


Blue Print Machine 
PRACTICAL, low-cost machine, 
A called the Spee-Dee printer, has 
been developed by Peck & Harvey, 
4325 Addison Street, Chicago. With 
the machine either blue prints or 





black and white prints can be made 
in 4% min., it is claimed. Exposure 
time is frequently as little as 20 see. 
Developing time for a black and white 
print is only 10 sec. The unit is 
table model and can be plugged into 
any standard electric outlet. It comes 
in two sizes, for prints up to 12 x 18 
and 18 x 24 in. The actual printing 
surface is oversize on both machines, 
which prevents crowding of prints, 
overlapping or blurred edges. 


Eye Glass Fog Preventor 

NEW product, manufactured by 

the Carhoff Co., 3050 Kensing- 
ton Road, Cleveland, prevents fogging 
when applied to eye glasses, goggles, 
gas masks and windshields, its makers 
claim. The material, known as “No- 
Fog,” is supplied as a paste in glass 
jars. 


Mechanic's Light 


DOUBLE-CIRCUIT mechanic's 

light with receptacles for plug- 
ging in small power tools and addi- 
tional fixtures is being produced by 
the Lumidor Mfg. Co., 3120 East Pico 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. As many 4 
four lights can be connected in line 
to a maximum of 60 ft. from a single 
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outlet. A 24 in. unit containing two 
20-watt lamps are available for either 
50 or 60 cycle current and have high 
power factor to eliminate flicker. 
Brackets for hanging and a hinged 
wire lamp guard are standard equip- 
ment, with twist-lock fitting on the 
plug and receptacle available at extra 
cost. 


Lighting Transformer 
HE ACME ELECTRIC & MFG. 
CO., Cuba, N. Y., has introduced 
style cold cathode lighting 
transformer especially designed for 
industrial applications. It is a heavy 
duty, vibration-proof unit with a ca- 
pacity of 120 miliamperes in 3000, 
4000, 6000, 9000, 12,000 or 15,000 


a new 


volt secondaries, with a standard con- 
duit box for primary connection and 
parallel 


built-in electrode housings 





for direct connection of cold cathode 
tubes. Installations under test have 
shown continuous operation of 20,000 
hr. and more without appreciable loss 
in light output or replacements of 
tubes. 


Lamp Filter Hoods 


AFETY hoods of permanent natu- 

ral blue or green colored glass, 
are being offered by Reynolds Elec- 
tric Co., 2650 West Congress Street, 
Chicago. They slip easily over a 
standard lamp bulb, being held in 
place by a wire spring and can be re- 
moved for cleaning. The hoods last 
indefinitely and can be replaced on a 
new bulb. It is claimed that use of 
these hoods filter out the harmful 
red and yellow rays, thus banishing 
eye strain. 


Swiveled Lighting Units 


LINE of machine-lighting units 
is being manufactured by Re- 
Devices Co., Inc., 510 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, with a patented 
spring construction inside the base 
and socket. It is said to be unaffected 
by machine vibration and is oil and 
dust resistant. Spring tension con- 


liance 


a 





struction holds complete unit in place 
at any angle. It is offered in a choice 
of arm lengths, with switch in base 
and keyless socket or switchless base 
and key socket, and three types of 
shades. 


Rolling Wood Grille 


pee the minimum amount of 
critical material, Cornell Iron 
Works, Inc., 26th Avenue and 13th 
Street., Long Island City, N. Y., of- 
fers a rolling door grille, which uses 
wood bars strung on light steel tapes 
operating up and down in wood guides 
in place of steel. It coils overhead 
on a_ horizontal counterbalancing 
shaft, and takes up no wall or floor 
space. It locks into the side guide 
with a padlock and hasp on the bot- 
tom bar. This wood grille makes a 
substantial barrier and can be fab- 
ricated for opening widths up to 19 
ft. and opening heights unlimited. 
Operation is either push up, or for 
larger sizes, by hand chain or elec- 
tric motor. 


Reflector Fastener 


O save time and trouble in in- 
stalling and cleaning its line of 
reflector fluorescent fixtures, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., Salem, Mass., 





offers a fastener that 


spring-type 
holds the reflector securely to the top 
housing. The latch requires only a 
quarter turn to remove the reflector 


and no tools are needed. It is incon- 
spicuous in its position between the 
lamps and does not affect the ap- 
pearance or efficiency of the reflect- 
ing surface. 


Paging System 

ELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC., 

1183 Essex Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio, is manufacturing a rugged 
unit for paging, signaling and an- 
nouncing which is so arranged that 
a system can be installed by a plant 
electrician and then expanded as re- 
quirements increase by adding addi- 
tional standard units. An _ on-off 
switch, a microphone and a phono- 
graph unit are located at a control 
station, with control amplifier and 





one or more speaker amplifiers lo- 


cated at convenient points. These 
units are wired together and tapped 
into a.c. power source. Control cir- 
cuits are of low voltage type, and the 
control amplifier is relay operated. It 
is capable of controlling up to six 
100-watt speaker amplifiers. Under 
average conditions, one amplifier will 
adequately handle up to 15 speakers. 


Annunciator Selector 


HE central control master sta- 

tion developed by Executone, Inc., 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
is equipped with an annunciator selec- 
tor having a buzzer and name tabs 
which illuminate to identify incoming 
calls. Built into a detachable base 
which can be easily replaced with 
larger-capacity selectors for future 
expansion, this new unit enables the 
user to talk individually to up to 11 
other remote stations in the system, 
or page them all simultaneously. Any 
other station in the system can signal 
and register its call on the master 
station’s annunciator selector. The 
unit is also provided with a tone sig- 
nal which can be transmitted selec- 
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tively or simultaneously to all other 
stations in the system. The top por- 
tion of the unit is an amplifier which 





delivers up to 4 watts of audible 
sound output. It incorporates a sen- 
sitive microphone speaker’ which 
transmits two-way conversation. 


Air Filtering Cartridge 


HE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., 
Southbridge, Mass., announces 
an air-filtering cartridge for its res- 


-pirator to protect lungs against a 
‘combination of all types of dusts,.The 


facepiece of the «respirator contains 
a compartment into which a cartridge 
can be inserted, seven of which have 
been designed for interchangeable 
protection against common respira- 
tory hazards faced by industrial 
workers. 


Extension Light 


DDING to its line of safety equip- 
ment for industry, the Davis 
Emergency Equipment Co. of 45 Hal- 
leck Street, Newark, N. J., has de- 
signed a new safety extension light 
which is said to be safe against elec- 
tric shock, even when the guard is re- 
moved. The light is so designed that 
a guard of heavy fiber serves as the 
on-and-off switch. When it is un- 
screwed the current is automatically 
cut off. The entire device is made of 
non-conductive materials, removing 
the hazard of electrical shock and the 
danger of short circuits. Bulbs are 
replaced quickly since the guard is 
removed without the use of tools. 


Green Ray Light Bulbs 
ERD-A-RAY is the name of a 
new form of light offered by Save 

Electric Corp., Toledo. These bulbs 
may be used in all standard incan- 
descent fixtures. Verd-A-Ray lamps 
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cast a pastel green hue on white sub- 
stances, making them glare-free, as 
they have a dispersive inner surface 
with a coating of vitreous glass 
enamel which contains reflective green 
pigment with an index of refraction 
materially different from that of 
plain glass, allowing a total emission 
of light equalling from 85 to 95 per 
cent of that emitted from an other- 
wise similar unpigmented bulb. 


Self-Adhesive Stickers 


HE self-adhesive sticker offered 

by John H. Riordan Co., 816 
West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, can 
be used successfully, according to the 
maker, in extreme heat, cold, humid- 
ity and constant temperature change. 
When covered with varnish, it is im- 
pervious to salt water. Replacing de- 
calecomanias, it requires no moisture 
and will adhere to any smooth sur- 
face (wood, metal, glass, paint) un- 
til intentionally removed. It can be 
peeled off without tearing or scrap- 
ing and leaves no marks on removal. 
The stickers are available in stock 
sizes or special sizes, shapes and 
colors. 


Safety Hats 


NDUSTRIAL head protection for 
I women is provided by Standard 
Safety Equipment Co., 232 West On- 
tario Street, Chicago, which has de- 
veloped safety hats in several dif- 
ferent models and colors. When worn 
properly, all the hair is enclosed. The 
visor and semi-stiff top serve as warn- 
ing bumpers if wearer leans too close 
to moving machinery. They are cool, 
weigh less than 3 oz., and all material 
used is sanforized, preshrunk and 
color fast. 


Fire Extinguisher 


CARBON dioxide fire extin- 

guisher is now offered by the 
General Detroit Corp., 2200 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit. It is known 
as the C-D/Fog. It is claimed the 
carbon dioxide discharge of C-D/Fog 
kills fire in-a few seconds by penetrat- 
ing to every corner where fire exists, 
excluding and replacing the oxygen 
necessary to combustion. It may be 
discharged safely on live electrical 
equipment and the discharge leaves 
no trace on the finest mechanism or 
material. 


Burn Treatment 
NEW treatment for burns, cuts, 
and abrasions, offered by Sperti, 
Inc., Cincinnati, incorporates a newly 


— 


discovered substance known as bio- 
dynes, which are given off by cells 
when injured. It is claimed that 
biodynes have the power to stimulate 
cellular growth and respiration, re- 
sulting in more rapid, effective heal- 
ing. The ointment is available in 1- 
oz. tubes, 15-oz. and 5-lb. jars. 


Protective Cream 


SOOTHING, stainless and greas- 

less cream is prepared by Don- 
ald Merrell & Co., 227 Grove Avenue, 
Wyoming, Ohio, for the treatment of 
occupational dermatitis. It is com- 
pounded from coal tar products spe- 
cifically to treat skin conditions caused 
by working with various acids, chem- 
icals and oils found in almost every 
industrial plant, and is effective in 
alleviating and healing the more 
serious cases of eczema, seborrehic 
dermatitis and eczematoid dermatitis. 


Chemical Cartridge Respirator 

OR protection from paint and lac- 

quer sprays, chemical fumes, 
smoke, nuisance gases and light con- 
centrations of organic vapors, H. S. 
Cover, South Bend, Ind., is manu- 
facturing a chemical cartridge res- 
pirator with new design chemical 
cartridges made of colored plastics. 
The plastic cartridges are sturdy and 
won’t crush and spill contents. Ability 
to change filters as needed adds 
greater efficiency and longer life to 
chemicals in cartridges. Weighing 
less than 8 oz., the molded rubber 
facepiece gives an air-tight fit. Ad- 
justable headband holds respirator 
firmly in place and does not interfere 
with vision or spectacles. 


Plastic Respirator 

A efficient, compact, lightwejght 

respirator made of transparent 
plastic has been made available by 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas, and Meade Streets, 
Pittsburgh, which is stated to be 
durable, odorless, non-corrosive and a 
non-conductor of electricity and heat. 
The transparent construction makes it 
possible to inspect the filter without 
removal from the respirator. It can 
be disassembled without tools. With 
the exception of the single filters 
which permit a fresh new filter with 
each cleaning, all parts are inter- 
changeable and can be washed and 
sterilized. Goggles or head coverings 
can be worn without interference. 
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This is not a pleasant story. We are about to name the 
murderer in a case that has long been listed as suicide. . . 
and that murderer is still alive, known to many who 
read this story. 

It happened many years ago. A man named John 
Fitch was supposed to have taken his own life. The truth 
is, he was killed — in one of the most reasonless, strange 
and brutal of all crimes. 

He was a shabby man, who tramped through life with 
the frenzy of a fanatic, clutching a vision under his arm - 
the plans, designs and models of an invention that would 
revolutionize this world and bring a new era of wealth 
and progress to the people of his country . . . They told 
him that it couldn’t be done. 

For 15 years he shouted in a wilderness of deaf in- 
difference, hammered at the closed doors of political 
thought, was branded as crazy, humiliated in public, 
bereft of funds, and finally killed. They say that he took 
an overdose of narcotic pills, but John Fitch was 
murdered. 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


of all time 


He was murdered by indifference! Ignorance, stu- 
pidity and political blindness killed John Fitch — but 
not the vision he had offered to the world. It was the 
plans of a steamboat, designed, built and successfully 
operated 20 years before the world ever heard of the man 
named Robert Fulton. 

We have a purpose in telling this story. It’s simply 
this: Men are still murdered by indifference. Vision is 
still the victim of “It can’t be done”, perhaps now more 
than ever before! And because this is true, we believe that 
a single fact about Jones & Lamson may be important 
to you. 

Today, the foremost engineers and designers in 
America are entrusting their plans and problems to 
Jones & Lamson for counsel, service and technical as- 
sistance in the use of precision machine tools. 

If it CAN be done .. . and if tools are needed to do 
it...Jones & Lamson engineers and service men are con- 
sidered among the best qualified in America to help you. 
Call upon them! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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eEdsel Ford death 
strikes hard at top ad- 
ministrative ranks in 
company; “first line’’ 
group has been nar- 
rowing in recent years 
. » » Problems of estate 
taxes also are foreseen. 





ETROIT —Henry Ford §suc- 
D ceeded to the presidency of the 

Ford Motor Co. Tuesday of 
this week, but the death of his son, 
Edsel Ford, left twin problems of the 
company still in immediate focus. 
The twin problems are administra- 
tive personnel and, less important, 
liquid funds. Solutions can be ex- 
pected for both, but their shape is 
not immediately evident. 

The highly centralized administra- 
tion of Ford Motor Co. has resulted 
in somewhat limited development of 
“second line” officials trained to step 
into breaches created in the “first 
line” of operations. Henry Ford’s ac- 
cession to the place occupied by his 
son does not cure this, particularly 
since the elder Ford has little lik- 
ing for the details of office work. On 
the second problem, it can be pointed 
out that inheritance taxes which will 
be levied against the Edsel Ford 
estate quite obviously will constitute 
a substantial drain on its holdings; 
inasmuch as the Ford Motor Co. and 
the Ford family are synonymous, any 
depletion of quickly convertible funds 
from the one may inevitably involve 
the other. 

The actual ownership of the motor 
company is shrouded today in mystery 
which likely will not be cleared up 
until an inventory of the estate is 
filed in probate court. And then, much 
time will be necessary before valua- 
tion can be put on those holdings, for 
the worth of Ford stock, unlike that 
of publicly-owned companies, is not 
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determinable on a supply-and-demand 
basis. The last statement filed by the 
company, as of Dec. 31, 1941, shows 
book value of $629,943,031 for the 
3,452,900 shares outstanding. Of the 
3,452,900 shares, Edsel Ford has been 
credited in newspaper reports as own- 
ing at least 40 per cent, this figure 
deriving from an old analysis made 
as of 1919. It is believed, however, 
that considerably more of the stock 
interest has been transferred since 
1919 by Henry Ford to his only son, 
and some hypotheses is that Edsel 
Ford was before his death the pri- 
mary and near-exclusive owner. 

But even if the Edsel Ford estate 
includes no more than half the own- 
ership of Ford Motor Co. it would 
have a valuation of some $300,000,000 
or so. This will be subject to federal 
tax of about 77 per cent, plus Mich- 
igan state taxes which may range up 
to eight per cent after comparatively 
small exemptions. 


OPULAR belief in Detroit is that 

the family had set aside at least 
a few hundred million dollars in gov- 
ernment bonds to provide liquid assets 
for the payment of inheritance taxes. 
The large question immediately arises 
whether these were in Henry Ford’s 
or Edsel Ford’s name. If in the name 
of the father, transfer to the Edsel 
Ford estate would be necessary before 
these assets could be used, and this 
might entail a maximum gift tax levy 
of 57% per cent, or else, if traded 
for company stock in the estate, the 
result would be to revert the shares 
to Henry Ford and thus reinstate the 
problems which transference from 
father to son in the past had sought 
to avoid. 

More likely, however, is the possi- 
bility that such contingencies have 
been provided for in one way or an- 
other. Gaining credence in Detroit this 
week, pending the filing of details of 
the Edsel Ford will was the report 






e@ @ @ The other officers of Ford 
Motor Co., in addition to Henry 
Ford as president, which were 
elected Tuesday, are: vice-pres- 
ident, Charles E. Sorenson; vice- 
president and treasurer, B. J. 
Craig; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, H. L. Moekle; and, 
directors, Henry Ford, Henry 
Ford II, Benson Ford, Charles 
E. Sorenson, Mrs. Eleanor Ford, 
Mrs. Edsel Ford, H. H. Bennett, 
M. L. Bricker, B. J. Craig, and 
R. R. Rausch. 
















Services Get Use of 
Auto Proving Grounds 


South Bend, Ind. 


e @ @ Studebaker Corp. has 
turned its proving grounds, 12 
miles west of South Bend, over 
to the Chicago Ordnance Dis- 
trict for military vehicle test- 
ing. Use of the grounds by the , 
Army will begin early this sum- 
mer, conducted by Studebaker 
Corp. engineering staff under a 
contract with the Chicago Ord- . 
nance District. 

The General Motors and 
Packard proving grounds in 
Michigan are already being 
widely used by the Army. Turn- 
ing over of the Studebaker 
grounds gives the services use 
of all the principal testing facil- 
ities of the automotive industry. 





that actually there were two issues of 
stock for Ford Motor Co., one small 
voting issue and one large non-voting 
issue. The large issue, ran the report, 
would be turned over to charity and 
would thereby go tax-free. The small 
voting issue would be retained in the 
family, keeping control of the com- 
pany there and thereby by-passing 
the need of enormous inheritance 
taxes. 

In such a case, of course, most of 
the earnings of the company would 
be lost to the Ford family, but in the 
event of direct inheritance only a 
small share of the actual bequeath- 
ment would get by the tax barrier 
anyway. 

In any case, the drain on liquid 
assets within the Ford family will be 
tremendous. They can be expected to 
complicate the development of further 
cash accumulations to protect against 
the ultimate future death of Henry 
Ford. 


From the corporate standpoint the 
problem which is immediately at hand 
is that of the gap left in top manage- 
ment. The operation of Ford Motor 
Co. has been in the hands of a very 
small group. Founder Henry Ford 
provides broad operational talent and 
engineering genius, sitting half in the 
background, half on the stage. Charles 
E. Sorenson, vice-president, has been 
the production general of the Ford 
operations, translating plans into ac- 
tion. Harry Bennett, personnel direc- 
tor, has gradually emerged as a very 
influential personal advisor to Henry 
Ford. Edsel Ford was the adminis- 
trative head, the commercial, sales 

































FROM EVERY WoRKER—MoRE WORK 


WITH THE VERTICAL TURRET LATHE 


The two working heads of the Bullard 


Spiral Drive Vertical Turret Lathes are 

built in 24”, 36”, 42” and 54” table os 1. . 

nag, Also Cut Master Vertical Turret Vertical Turret Lathe perform up to 9 oper- 
ations with a single chucking. Hence many 


74” size with two or three 
machine are 


Lathes in 
of the jobs you put on this 


heads. 
‘n less than half the time formerly 


done 
needed. Thus you free needed workers for 


other tasks. 


The greater rigidity of the Vertical ma- 
ts in a high degree of accur- 
the V.T.L.s can be quickly 


they will continue 


chines resul 
acy. And since 


re-tooled for new jobs, 


to speed production in the peace-time world 


which their work is now bringing nearer. 


Write us for full information. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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HEARTS FOR TANKS: Engines of characteristic peace-time design, built by Cadillac Motor Car Div., have been 


used for motive power for tanks, it was revealed with 


the publication of Army Signal Corps photographs. 


Cadillac also disclosed that before its near-commercial engine was used in American tanks it was tried in 
Australian tanks and found eminently suitable. 


and advertising administrator, and 
together with Sorenson represented 
the company in contacts with Wash- 
ington and the armed services, and 
developed broad planning. 


A recently as two years ago, the 
topmost administrative group 
was augmented by P. E. Martin, who 
functioned as a production manager; 
A. M. Wibel, purchasing director, and 
John Crawford, assistant to Edsel 
Ford, but these men have resigned. 
Today, very close to the top manage- 
ment ranks and importantly in the 
picture are R. H. McCarroll, who op- 
erates in the role of a technical chief 
in the generally title-less Ford plants; 
L. S. Sheldrick, whose functions are 
those of a chief engineer; B. J. Craig, 
the company secretary, and a newly 
elected vice-president, and I. A. 
Capizzi, company attorney who has 
bloomed into administrative impor- 
tance particularly since the auto 
workers’ union moved into the Rouge. 


None of these latterly named Ford 
men, nor others, have ever operated 
over anywhere near as broad a range 
as did the Henry Ford-Edsel Ford- 
Sorenson-Bennett group. The entire 
management bloc today is still rather 
small, considering the giant scope of 
the company’s activities. 


Some enlarging of the management 
pool has developed in the fairly recent 
past, however. Operations of the com- 
pany have been tending toward a 
divisionalized basis, edging away from 
unified, centralized control. Men who 
until recently were without specific 
responsibilities, functioning somewhat 
fluidly on the Sorenson staff, have now 
been given more or less well-defined 
spheres of activity. 


Working immediately under Soren- 
son is M. L. Bricker, who has assumed 
general watch over the aircraft pro- 
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gram. He handles the affairs of Wil- 
low kun, along with Logan Miller, 
and also has a degree of responsibility 
over the aircraft engine manufactur- 
ing program, which is more directly 
supervised by E. J. Wedge. 

Reporting to Sorenson from an- 
other zone of production is Ray 
Rausch, who is in charge of the Rouge 
plant and who, in less specific terms, 
watches over the operations at the 
tank division, supervised by William 
Comment, and at the Lincoln division, 
run by J. H. Waggoner. 

Purchasing, meanwhile, is in the 
process of divisionalizing under How- 
ard Kellogg, formerly concerned only 
with engineering purchasing, and 
Claude Nelles, recently transferred 
from steel mill management. The post 
of sales manager, occupied by H. C. 
Doss, has suffered a war-induced de- 
cline in importance insofar as the 
company administration was _ con- 
cerned, one which will likely continue 
until civilian production returns, al- 
though its work in maintaining the 
dealer organization is of unquestioned 
importance. 

Returning to the “first line” of 
management, its reduction from four 
to three is a shade more complicated 
than just that. Henry Ford, nearly 
80, is practically as active as ever, but 
the strain of war production is a severe 
one for any constitution to withstand 
without pause. Husky Charles Soren- 
son has been ill this past winter, 
proving the strain of the program, 
and adding to the top management 
problems of recent months. 


PECULATION can run rampant 
in Detroit, therefore, as to the 
direction of “first line” management 
of the Ford affairs from here forward. 
Corner conversation brings up the 
possibility that company attorney 


Capizzi may move more onto the ad- 
ministrative side, away from the ad- 
visory and legal sphere. The thought 
is advanced, too, that Ernest Kanzler, 
brother-in-law of Edsel Ford and once 
connected with the company, may re- 
turn to it, to fill part of the adminis- 
trative gap left by Edsel Ford’s death. 

There is a third generation of 
Fords, true, but all three sons are 


An outline of the Ford organization as 
it then existed was carried in THE IRON 
AGE of June 20, 1940, on page 86. 


in the armed services. Only one of 
them, Benson Ford, has had any ex- 
perience of note with the operations 
of the company plants, and his tenure 
was short. 

This is necessarily speculation. 
There are no concrete clues, nor are 
there likely to be any; the events 
which occur will speak for themselves. 
Ford developments ahead will likely 
be born largely of two factors, the 
desires of Henry Ford, which are un- 
likely to be communicated with ad- 
vance notice, and, less certainly, the 
feelings of the government. This lat- 
ter consideration stems from the fact 
that the Treasury Department may 
be able, within the bounds of its 
authority, to so complicate and en- 
large the tax problem that the gigan- 
tic Rouge plant might ultimately fall 
into its hands or be opened to public 
ownership. In the other direction, the 
Treasury can so simplify the estate 
tax matter that company control will 
be tranquilly undisturbed. 

One faint remark made more than 
a year ago may be magnified into a 
straw. It came from someone very 
close to Ford affairs, who was un- 
doubtedly thinking of the Ford situa- 
tion when he spoke. He said: “The 
days when fortunes pass down in 
families are fast coming to an end. 





HOW DO YOU KNOW RACO TYPE D 
WON'T SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM? 


MAKERS OF 


Raco Type HD Shielded Arc Electrodes 
for Stainless Steel, Mild Steel « Raco 
Type M and Type D Light Coated Elec- 
trodes for Manual and Automatic Work 
¢ Samples and Literature on request. 
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eStudy of extrava- 
gance shows WPB 
spent $1.3 million for 
telephone calls in six 
months and ran up trav- 
eling expenses of $1 
million in same length 
of time, including $800,- 
834 for airplane travel 
... Immediate action by 
Congress asked to ef- 
fect drastic slash. 
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ASHINGTON—The | shocking 

extravagance of bureaucracy 

repeatedly has been exposed 
by Congressional committees. But 
seldom if ever has there been a more 
startling exposé than that issued last 
week by the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures. This committee, headed 
by Senator Byrd, Democrat of Vir- 
ginia, made an inquiry into the travel- 
ing, telephone and telegraph expenses 
of Government agencies, exclusive of 
the War and Navy Departments. The 
committee reported that, based on an 
investigation for a six-month period, 
it is possible that these expenses will 
reach $100,000,000 a year! A graphic 
idea of the inflation in communica- 
tion services is obtained by the report 
which says that during the entire 
fiscal year 1941 the expenses for this 
service for the executive establish- 
ments of the Government totaled 
$14,805,993, and that is a lot of word- 
age. 

By far the outstanding squanderer 
of the taxpayers’ money for verbose 
phone talk is the WPB. During the 
six-month period between July 1, 
1942, and Jan. 1, 1943, the WPB tele- 
phone expenses were $1,346,093, be- 
lieve it or not. This was 17 per cent 
of the total telephone cost of depart- 
ments whose bills exceeded $100,000. 

“The tremendous proportions of 
this figure may best be judged,” said 
the committee report, “when one 
realizes that for the same cost (long 
distance calls on the average night 
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Washington... 


rate basis) at Government rates, the 
WFB could put in hourly 3-minute 
telephone calls to the moon, 221,463 
miles away, every hour in the day, 
every day in the year.” One is in- 
clined to think that if there was a 
hookup, WPB would have frequent 
chats with the man in the moon. 

WPB also did the most traveling, 
a great deal of which, it is suspected, 
was junketeering. For this category 
WPB billed John Q. Taxpayer for $1,- 
029,387. WPB was first in airplane 
expenditures amounting to $800,834. 

The OWI was the Abou ben Adhem 
(may its tribe decrease) in all com- 
munication expenditures. This agency, 
which, like most of the almost num- 
berless Government set-ups, is greatly 
over-staffed, tossed in a total of $1,- 
812,061.78 for its six-month wordage. 
Away out in the lead for special-ser- 
vice costs, it expended $1,104,684 for 
these purposes. 


T’S a tall figure but in view of the 
splendid work FBI is doing there 
won’t be any quarrel with the fact 
that the Department of Justice was 


out in front in estimated traveling 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1943 
of $6,869,996. But it’s not possible to 
believe that the high expenditures for 
these purposes are at all justified by 
some other agencies, such as those of 
the Department of Labor, estimated 
at $2,053,945, a 46 per cent increase 
over 1941; the Treasury Department, 
estimated at $5,343,382, a 27 per cent 
increase; the Department of Interior, 
estimated at $2,917,360, which, how- 
ever, is only a 1 per cent increase; 
and the ambitious Board of Economic 
Warfare, $634,574, which from a point 
of percentage outstripped other gov- 
ernment agencies many times in the 
rise in traveling costs. It raised its 
ante by 2466 per cent. 

And so on, far into bureaucracy’s 
stratosphere of extravagance and its 
indifference to piling additional ton- 
nage to the load of the taxpayer. This 
is the same taxpayer who is deluged 
with smug lectures from Washington 
on the necessity of economizing and 
sacrificing for the sake of the war 
effort. It would be well if these 
lectures were reversed. 

The Byrd Committee was warm 


PEARL HARBOR WRECKAGE: Three veterans of South Pacific warfare 
examine the wreckage of naval ships from Pearl Harbor at the Pitts- 
burg Works of Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif. Left to right they 
are: Reginald Tiller, Machinist Mate first class, U. S. Coast Guard; 
Corporal George Arm, U.S.M.C.; and Signalman second class Jack 
Warner, U.S.N. 
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Now You CAN SHARPEN 
BALL-NOSE AND DIE-SINKING CUTTERS 
On Your Plain Cutter Grinder 


—— 


O the long list of cutters which can be quickly and accurately sharpened on your 
CINCINNATI No. 2 Cutter and Tool Grinder, add: die-sinking and ball-nose 
cutters; double-end cutters; tracer fingers. Work of this type may now be handled 
with the aid of the CINCINNATI No.1 Radius Grinding Attachment. 


These brief specifications give you an idea of the suitability of the attachment for 
gtinding cutters in your shop: 


Capacity, ball-nose cutter 3” diameter 
Will grind radii of. . 0 to 1%,” 
Swivel range 360 degrees 
Taper in spindle No. 5 Morse 


Capacity with collets for straight shank cutters 
Spindle speed when motor driven 
Index plate has 24 notches. 





Complete data will be found in a new bulletin, No. M-1179. Write for a copy today. 


TOOL ROOM AND MANUFACTURING MILLING MACHINES...SURFACE BROACHING MACHINES.. 





CINCINNATI No. 2 Cutter and Tool 
Grinder. Complete description and engi- 
neering specifications for these machines, 
in addition to data on attachments, may be 
obtained by writing for catalog M-962-1. 





. CUTTER SHARPENING MACHINES 
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under the collar about these inordi- 
nate expenditures. It said that they 
“are so excessive as to warrant imme- 
diate action by Congress.” The most 
effective action and it should be taken, 
would be a drastic slash in appropri- 
ations. Further there should be a 
complete lopping off of many bureaus, 
whose time is spent in activities that 
only heckle industry and slow down 
the war effort. The gross overlapping 
of bureaus for one thing would be 
done away with, and Government 
costs cut, an important thing to the 
taxpayer, even if it isn’t to the 
bureaucrats. The war machine would 
be made more mobile and effective. 
Then many payrollers could serve 
much better either in production 
plants or on the farm. 


UTTING them off from the 

Treasury gravy is the only way 
to curb the bureaucrats from insati- 
able appetite for power with resulting 
waste of money. They have no con- 
ception of the principle that public 
office is a public trust. They scorn 
mere admonitions from Congress as 
has been observed by Representative 
Robert Ramspeck, Democrat of 
Georgia, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Civil Service. In a 
recent talk before the Council of 
Personnel Administration, Mr. Rams- 


———  ———— WASHINGTON NEWS — 


peck sharply attacked the bureaucrats 
and cited eight rules which he laid 
down for them. They are excellent 
rules and if followed the efficiency in 
Government would be stepped up by 
a high percentage. But, Mr. Rams- 
peck pointed out, the bureaucrats are 
not obeying rules. They will not 
either until they are given a realistic 
lesson — slashed appropriations — 
rather than lectures, as wholesome as 
the latter are. 


ERE are the eight points Mr. 
Ramspeck laid down to the 
bureaucrats for good government: 

That no person should be em- 
ployed whose appointment is opposed 
by a majority of the people. 

No person should be empowered to 
write regulations unless he has had 
practical experience in dealing with 
people. 

The Government employee who 
deals with the public must have tact, 
understanding and he must be aware 
that he’s a servant of the public. 

No person should be retained on 
the payroll if he isn’t needed. 

No incompetent person should be 
kept on the payroll. 

No employee should be retained 
who fails to do a full day’s work each 
day. 

No person should be placed in a 
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DUNK LAYS \_/ HE THINKS THEY 
AWAKE NIGHTS 
THINKIN’ UP A NASTY 
CRACK TO HAND 
THEM YOUNG ARMY 
AN’ NAVY INSPEC- 
TORS IF THEY ASK 
HIM ANYTHING-- 
BUT THEY NEVER 
DO, SO HE'S GETTIN’ 
HOT ABOUT THAT 


BY J. R. WILLIAMS 















KNOW SO LITTLE 
HE WON'T EVEN 
ASK ‘EM "HOW 
ARE YOU?" HE'S 
AFRAID THEY’LL 
THINK HE LEARNED 
SUMPIN FROM 


















position where he can do favors for 
those with whom he was formerly 
employed, and 


Care should be exercised that no 


favoritism is shown in fixing pay or 
awarding promotions. 





Pressed Metal Institute 
Announces Aims and Officers 


@eeThe objectives of the Pressed 
Metal Institute, organized March 17 
by representatives of sheet and strip 
metal fabricators, rolling mills and 
metal press manufacturers, were an- 
nounced recently by George E. Whit- 
lock, president. The Institute will co- 
operate closely with appropriate Gov- 
ernment departments to speed up and 
increase mass production of war mate- 
rials, and it will engage in research 
to develop new and extended uses for 
metal stampings in the post-war pe- 
riod. 

In addition to its administrative of- 
fices at 19 West 44th Street, New 
York, the Institute has established an 
office at Press Building, 14th and F 
Streets, N.W., Washington. 


Officers of the Institute are: George 
E. Whitlock, Salem, Ohio, president; S. J. 
Menzel, Detroit, vice-president; H. L 
Moody, New York,  secretary-treasurer 
and managing director. Members of the 
Board of Trustees are: Frank E. Graper, 
Toledo; W. W. Galbreath, Alliance, Ohio; 
J. H. Robins, Philadelphia; G. F. Ahl- 
brandt, Middletown, Ohio; William H. 
Miller, Utica, N. Y.; W. E. Porter, East 
Boston, Mass.; R. W. Glasner, Chicago; 
G. H. Roberts, Detroit; William J. Meinal, 
Philadelphia; W. C. DeMaris, Philadel- 
phia; Roy C. Ingersoll, Chicago; Stephen 
J. Menzel, Detroit: George E. Whitlock, 
Salem, Ohio; I. R. Morris, Cleveland; 
K. T. Norris, Los Angeles. 


Steel Bookings for April 
73 Per Cent Over March 


© @ © Bookings of fabricated struc- 
tural steel for the month of April, 
amounting to 56,050 tons, were 73 per 
cent greater than the bookings for 
the previous month, according to re- 
ports received by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. Book- 
ings for the first four months of the 
year totaled 198,471 tons, compared 
with 974,347 tons for the correspond- 
ing months of 1942. Shipments de- 
clined from 113,337 tons in March to 
97,982 tons in April. The four months 
shipments totaled 430,303 tons or ap- 


proximately 40 per cent less than the a 
710,816 tons shipped in the corre-— 


sponding period of 1942. 


The backlog of tonnage available 
for future fabrication as of April 30 — 


is 385,294 tons. 
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To help carbide users in war industries speed the training of 
new men, apprentices, and those being converted to carbide 
tool use in the metal working trades, Carboloy Company 
operates an instruction course at its Detroit plant for the 
training of carbide users’ key men. These men receive one 
week’s training in the fundamentals of design, brazing, 
application and maintenance of carbide tools, through actual 
shop practice, discussion periods, and training film show- 
ings. The men return to their own plants with a basic knowl- 
edge of carbide practice—and recommended procedure for 
training their own men, assisted, when desired, by our field 
engineers. 

During the two years in which this training course has 
operated, carbide users in 39 states and 3 allied countries 
have received this training. The course is operated without 
charge as a service to war industries. A similar service is 
available to cartridge case die users—to instruct in the 
finishing and servicing of carbide dies for drawing cartridge 







cases. 


% FIELD SERVICE 


Since the day cemented carbide 
was first introduced—as a new, 
strange, “‘revolutionary”’ tool mate- 
rial—Carboloy has maintained a 
large, active staff of experienced 
field engineers to assist users in all 
phases of carbide tool practice. As 
an example of the type of service 
these men render, in one year alone 
they trained more than 5,000 men 
in users’ plants in the correct 
methods of rapid carbide tool 
grinding. 


%& SPECIALLY DEVELOPED 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT 


Special carbide grinding equipment 
developed by Carboloy Company in co- 
operation with machine builders, plus 
special rapid grinding technique, con- 
serves carbides, reduces down time on 
thousands of vital war jobs. (Cat. 
GT-141.) 


% NEW CHIP BREAKER 
GRINDER 


New!—Improved type of grinder for 
grinding chip breakers in carbide steel 
cutting tools, including roller turner 
tools. Sturdier, larger table, high and 
low speed table travel. Also adaptable to 
grinding precision boring tools and flat 
form tools. (Left.) 
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%& TRAINING FILMS 


To help in the gigantic task placed upon 
industry and government, of training new 
thousands of workers, a set of six carbide 
training films—as_ described below—was 
made available by Carboloy to industry last 
fall—to provide detailed training in all 
phases of carbide tool use. (Booklet GT-151.) . 
These six 






Film—""WHAT IS CEMENTED CARBIDE?" films are 

- Film—“DESIGNING CARBOLOY TOOLS" available at 
Film—""BRAZING CARBOLOY TOOLS” approximate 
Film—"CHIP BREAKERS" print cost 


Film—""GRINDING CARBOLOY TOOLS’ 


Film—""PUTTING CARBOLOY -TOOLS TO 
work” 


% RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


A special committee on research and de- 


Je ENGINEERING ARTICLES 























Los Angeles ° 





MASONRY DRILLS ° 


velopment functions at Carboloy to con- 
stantly improve present methods and 
develop new methods, new materials for 
the futu-e. The work of the men on this 
committee—headed by Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
metallurgist and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Carboloy Com- 
pany—has resulted in many out- 
standing contributions now helping to 
further speed war production through 
carbide usage. This committee will con- 
tinue its efforts to advance the art in the 
days of peace as well. 


%& INSTRUCTIONAL 
LITERATURE 


Each year Carboloy publishes comprehen- 
sive engineering bulletins covering latest 
carbide practice. Current booklets include 
D-113-R—finishing and servicing cartridge 
case dies—GT-133—carbide tool manual of 
application— 
GT-127—grinding carbide end cutting tools. 


design, brazing, grinding, 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, ING.. 11153. 8 MILE AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sole makers of the Carboloy brand of cemented carbides 


Newark * 


Philadelphia 


Canadian Distributor: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


CARBOLOY. 


CARBIDES 


IN THE TECHNICAL PRES! 


Through frequent articles in technics 
magazines Carboloy engineers dissemi 
nate information on current phases c 
carbide use important to war industries 
Milling with carbides, machining cas 
armor plate, renewing worn high spee 
steel tools, are a few of the many sub 
éects covered in the past 12 months. 
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WEST COAST... 


¢Small Southern Cali- 
fornia businesses hit by 
labor shortage, study 
job classification, incen- 
tive plans... Ninety per 
cent have war con- 


tracts. 





ly, folksy metropolis, this City 

of Angels until recently always 
had considered workers as first name 
personalities fitting into a general co- 
operative production scheme, and sel- 
dom analyzed individual functions 
performed. 

Not until manpower shortage splash- 
ed like a 6 a. m. cold shower over 
plants mushroomed from obscurity 
did the great bulk of management 
here awake to the meaning of such 
terms as “job classification,” and 
“production study.” 

With the advent of restrictive gov- 
ernment controls upon hiring and 
wages, and with heavy inroads being 
made by selective service upon the 
comparatively young workers so com- 
mon to the aircraft and tributary in- 
dustries, interest of management has 
suddenly snuggled up to possibilities 
inherent in job studies and, ultimate- 
ly, wage incentive plans. 

So deeply intrenched in war work 
are the smaller manufacturing plants 
in southern California that when 
Smaller War Plants Corp. hung out 
its own shingle in Los Angeles a 
fortnight ago, a letter announcing 
that stranded plants might find solace 
with the little business agency 
brought brought only 163 replies 
from a total mailing of 4,956 southern 
California plants, a cool three per 
cent. This was sufficient warning to 
the local staff of 21 that its mem- 
bers would have to search the alleys 
and byways in order to drum up 
trade, inasmuch as a plant must run 


] OS ANGELES—Always a friend- 
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at less than two-thirds of normal ca- 
pacity to come under the wing of the 
SWPC. In March, for instance, 183 
plants, none of them employing more 
than 500 workers, came within a hair 
of hitting the $700,000 figure in total 
new aircraft parts contracts. WPB 
estimates that nearly 90 per cent of 
qualified small manufacturers here 
have gone into war production. 

The two smallest contracts call for 
welding in a two-man shop and for 
aircraft tools from a five employee 
plant. 


HE contrast of all-out war pro- 
duction in the smaller plants 
here as compared to some of the com- 
munities of the Eastern seaboard 
may be attributed to the fact that 
southern California never had to un- 
dergo the travail of being “con- 
verted” to war production. Much of 
that busy segment of the aircraft in- 
dustry now known as “little business” 
now is turning out its production in 
plants built on sites which three or 
four years ago were cabbage patches, 
and its very raison d’étre is the war. 
As Watt Moreland, WPB produc- 
tion services chief here, says, “unlike 
Detroit which already had an enor- 
mous peace-time auto industry, south- 
ern California had no vast civilian 
plants to remodel. That meant there 
were no shut-downs while production 
lines were rebuilt. Instead, the air- 
plane plants which formed the bulk 
of industry here simply drew in hun- 
dreds of small firms as_ subcon- 
tractors, and themselves became 
largely assembly plants for parts and 
components produced in smaller shops 
throughout this area. 


This tributary status of the small 
plants to the big airframe assembly- 
ing units has brought trouble from 
the beginning. Federal agencies 
tended to toss these little fellows— 
and some of them are no longer so 
very little—into the same basket as 
the prime airframe contractors. This 
difficulty culminated in the recent 
airframe wage _ stabilization case, 
when the so-called parts manufactur- 
ers objected to the report made by 
Paul R. Porter, special War Labor 
Board representative, which placed 
many of their workers in the air- 
frame category despite pronounced 
differences in the nature of jobs and 






problems encountered in the two 
types of plants. 


O support the contention that 

the parts manufacturers’ job 
problems are different, this week the 
Aircraft Parts Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is publishing a job dictionary 
for the parts industry. The associa- 
tion, in compiling this cold-blooded 
analysis of work performed by its 
employees, called in Dr. Vernon D. 
Keeler of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles faculty. Dr. 
Keeler looked into the working hab- 
its of the parts manufacturers’ em- 
ployees and came up with the state- 
ment that “the skill, training and ex- 
perience required in the machine tool 
industry and in the aircraft parts 
industry appear in many instances to 
be greater than that required for the 
airframe industry, due to the closer 
tolerances in the aircraft parts indus- 
try and the nature of the particular 
industrial operations.” If that state- 
ment had come to light four months 
ago, it would have been good ammu- 
nition for proponents of a_ higher 
wage scale for the parts makers, put- 
ting them in a favorable position to 
compete for labor with the big air- 
frame assemblers. 

The dictionary compiled by the as- 
sociation contains approximately 300 — 
job descriptions and accompanying 
evaluations, and will serve a stand- 
ard for hiring, upgrading, establish- 


ing uniform wage rates throughout § 


a plant, in negotiations with labor ~ 
organizations, and, last but not least, © 
in presenting wage alteration re- 
quests to the War Labor Board. 

The strong local interest in wage © 
incentives among local plants was 
summarized recently by Ben L. Wells, © 
whose business is advising on man- . 
agement problems. As Wells puts it, 
“Management’s primary interest in 
wage incentives is shifting from a 
lower cost per unit to increased pro- 
duction per employee. This is now 
important because of the dwindling 
supply of employees available to 
produce greater output than ever 
before needed.” 


San Francisco last week was de- 
clared by War Manpower Commis- 
sion to be an area of acute labor 
shortage, resulting in a compulsory 
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combines flexibility 
and accuracy on a 
wide range of operations 


@ The flexibility 
of this machine 
comes from prac- 
tical design and 
cone ts a ¢- 
tion which pro- 
vides exceptional ease of set up and quick ° 
change over from one job to another. 


Simplicity of operation makes it easy for 
ordinary shop labor to obtain particularly 
close tolerance work without special train- 
ing. 


Being used extensively in Tool & Die 
Shops throughout the nation Fosdick Jig 
Borers are meeting the needs of precision 
production of tools—dies—and jigs so essen- 
tial to our war program. 


For the tool room—for the production shop 
—this machine is adaptable to both types 
of operation and requires only a moderate 
investment. 


Thus the Fosdick Jig Borer offers the ut- 
most in versatility plus dependable accu- 
racy on both small lots and quantity produc- 
tion. Fosdick Jig Borers are helping to meet 
rigid production schedules in hundreds of 
War plants and at costs that are surpris- 
ingly low. 


Put your next jig borer job on a Fosdick— 
for speed—for precision and for economy. 


THE MANY ADVANTAGES. 
and mechanical details of Fosdick Jig Borers 
are fully explained in our bulletin J.B.I. 


Write for a copy. No obligation 
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universal 48-hr. work week, severe 
restrictions on hiring, and a threat 
that future Federal contracts will be 
by-passed to communities whose in- 
dustrial nose is farther from the 
grindstone. As this is written, the 
vocal forces of Los Angeles com- 
merce are barking loudly against any 
such action affecting this part of the 
state but it remains to be seen 
whether they have raised up on their 


NEWS OF THE WEST COAST ————_ 


hind legs fast enough to keep their 
tail from getting caught in the door. 

If southern California becomes of- 
ficially a Group I labor shortage 
area, with accompanying restrictions, 
the old fixed wage structures will be- 
gin peeling off like Santa Monica 
Memorial Day sunburn, leaving a 
fresh tissue of incentive wage plans 
over plants which thought the wage 
question was settled for the duration. 





Instructions for Extension of 


48-Hr. Week in 


Washington 


© @e @ The new attack on the rights 
of management was launched by the 
Government Tuesday with the issu- 
ance of instructions providing for the 
extension of the 48-hr. week to all 
branches of the steel industry. The 
instructions provide that WMC 
Regional Directors shall consult with 
representatives of organized labor 
before granting temporary exemp- 
tions from the 48-hr. order of May 1. 

The instructions require that work- 
ers released under WMC Order 8 in 
plants which could not obtain a mini- 
mum 48-hr. work week by July 1 must 
be released by Aug. 1, except in ex- 
traordinary cases requiring special 
approval. 

The exemptions which regional di- 
rectors are authorized to grant are 
temporary and only in facilities where 
failure to adopt the minimum war 
time work week of 48 hr. is due to 
production requirements, WPB Stee! 
Division directives or the allocation 
of materials or other reasons beyond 
the control of the employer. The re- 
quirements that the regional director 
must consult with the union repre- 


Steel Are Issued 


sentatives is a unique granting to 
labor of power in something which 
is ordinarily a management problem. 

Workers and jobs exempted from 
the maximum hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, office and 
clerical workers of executive, sales 
and administrative offices and dis- 
tinguished from general mill offices 
are exempted so long as work is not 
generally available to these workers 
upon their release. 

The WMC instructions, though they 
postpone enforcement of the 48 hr. 
edict and provide machinery for ap- 
plication for exemptions from the 
order, are both considered by ob- 
servers as complete labor victory. 
The additional working hours will not 
increase steel production, steel offi- 
cials maintain, inasmuch as the indus- 
try’s steel making units operate con- 
tinuously, and in isolated cases where 
the 48 hr. week has already been in- 
stituted there has not been any re- 
lease of workers. 

The union argument that working 
crews’ experience has been diluted 
hy the hiring of additional “green” 
workers and that the industry can- 
not maintain an increased production 


WOMEN ANALYSTS: Manpower shortage is the reason these women are 


being trained as analysts in the laboratories of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. 
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without increasing hours is not sup- 
ported by trade sources. Steel ex- 
ecutives argue that the dilution of 
experienced workers will be aggra- 
vated by the release of so many as 
50,000 employes which the union 
claims. 

Moreover, if regional directors are 
unduly influenced by labor protests, 
steel companies as the order stands 
will have to pay workmen for time in 
which they do not work in rolling 
facilties which are subject to the ex- 
emption provisions. Morale is not ex- 
pected to be lifted if workers do not 
have enough to do in their working 
hours and the prediction that steel 
production may suffer as a result may 
come about. 


Federal Grand Jury 


Indicts Carnegie-lllinois 
Pittsburgh 


© @ @ Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
was indicted here last week by a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury for “concealing” and 
“destroying” records pertinent to the 
Truman investigation on the sale of 
alleged sub-standard steel plates to 
war agencies. The Grand Jury inves- 
tigation was the result of a previous 
fruman Committee hearing on the 
subject. 

Although the same Grand Jury 
recommended that two bills be voted 
against four metallurgical officials of 
the company, the Grand Jury re- 
versed itself on the final voting and 
dropped charges against these men. 

Under court regulations  indi:t- 
ments can be obtained only if twelve 
jurors approve, but recommendations 
require only a bare majority of the 
sitting jurors. 

J. L. Perry, president of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., insisted that “if 
any concealment or destruction of 
records occurred, it was done without 
the knowledge or approval of the 
management of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.” 

The Grand Jury has _ reconvened 
again this week to take up other 
phases of the investigation. 





Depots for Pipe Planned 
Washington 


© ¢e Fourteen’ oil-country' tubular 
goods depots will be established 
throughout the United States by the 
third quarter of 1943 to meet emer- 
gency needs of wildcat operators, 
Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War, announced May 25. 
Location of the depots has not been 
definitely determined. 
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When a sky fighter is soaring 15,000 feet 
up, normal breathing is impossible, The air 
becomes rarefied, thinner and thinner. He 
must get his “second wind”—at least 50 
per cent pure oxygen. 

Oxygen tanks with their tubes and masks 
are standard equipment for our high-alti- 
tude fighter pilots and bomber crews. Many 
of the vital cylinders are made of ARMco 
Stainless Steels. 

These tough, durable metals take this job 
in stride, All cylinders are factory-tested 
at 700 pounds hydraulic pressure—almost 
twice as much pressure as is exerted by an 
average tank of oxygen, Before the con- 
tainers are filled with oxygen and sealed, 
hot dry air is forced through to remove 
all traces of moisture. 

Now and then a cylinder is taken from 
the production line for a ballistic test. The 
metal must not shatter into death-dealing 
shrapnel when a bullet pierces the surface. 

Armco Stainless Steels are used in oxy- 
gen tanks because they assure strength, 
lightness and corrosion resistance, Do these 
qualities of Armco Stainless suggest new 
designs for your future peace-time prod- 
ucts? Write us for information on rustless 
metals. Just address The American Rolling 
Mill Co., 1451 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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Gripe 


®@¢e@ Among the things that annoy us is the fashion- 
ing of bouquets out of war stamps. The use of money, 
or its representatives, for decorative purposes strikes 
us as bad taste, like lighting a cigar with a $5 bill. 
Worse still, by encouraging the wearing of war stamps 
as corsages and boutonnieres the Treasury Department 
is indulging in the dangerous practice of cheapening its 
product. 

But then, the Rube Goldberg cartoons now seem to 
us to be painfully labored instead of funny, so maybe 
it’s just a digestive disorder. 


Guessing Game 


© 2@¢ While on a sour note we would like to protest 
against the editorial practice of inadequately caption- 
ing photographs showing A receiving a medal, plaque 
or something else from B. Too often the caption fails 
to say which one is A, so the reader has to guess 
whether A looks happy because he is about to get some- 
thing or because he is a cheerful giver. 

If the gift is a certificate, the photographer usually 
requires both parties to get a tug-of-war grip on it, 
and it is hard to say which one is about to get perma- 
nent possession. For instance, the week before last the 
editors ran a photo showing Robert W. Wolcott, head 
of Lukens Steel, being congratulated by Ralph A. Bard, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, on Lukens’ low ab- 
sentee record. We don’t know either one from Adam 
and we will probably die wondering whieh is the one 
with the fine head of hair. 


Lower Case Democracy 


© 2 © We are happy to say that we are not those whose 
gastric juices cease to flow whenever their names are 
misspelled. Your favorite family journal has been called 
everything from the “R & H” to the Yarn Age, and 
answers to all names, although our favorite is “The 
Ircnaide,’ which we were called lately. 

Bernard L. Herman, tall, suave and able business 
ambassador of this journal in the Philadelphia area, 
said that at a recent meeting he was asked why our 
name begins with “The.” He tells us that he said the 
definite article “carries considerable weight in this in- 
stance.” But why it carries considerable weight he 
doesn’t say. So we have to go right on thinking it 
makes no difference one way or the other, and that you 
would love your favorite family journal just as pas- 
sionately with a lower case “t’” as with an upper case 
— 

Some firms that use the capitalized definite article 
a part of their corporate “titles are quite fussy about 
it, and the brains department could easily spend half 
its time sorting out the little “t’s’”’ from the big “T’s.” 
But it avoids that trouble by the simple process of giv- 
ing no one a “The”—except your favorite family jour- 
nal. 


Marvels in Plural 


© @ © Speaking of names, we always thought that the 
Selas Co., maker of gas systems, etc., was started by a 
man named Selas, and that it was pronounced sell’-us. 
Instead, it is pronounced seal’-us, and is simply the 
plural of “Selah,” a Far Eastern expression meaning 
“Lo and behold!” 

Incidentally, we hear that the first wall decoration 
Selas put up in its handsome new metallurgical labora- 
tory in Philadelphia was the big NE steel chart you 
got with the May 6 issue. 

This is as good a time as any to report that our 
make-up editor always says “Lord and behold.” 
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Fatigue Cracks... ... 


Perfect Score 


In the May 13 "Fatigue Cracks” you ask for the ad- 
dress of Philip B. Wallace. It is 249 First St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

—J. E. Shearer, Production Manager, 
Hanford Foundry Co. 


That makes our batting average 1.000 in getting 
answers to broadcast pleas for missing addresses. The 
power of this particular segment of the press awes us, 
and we wonder less and less about the mistake a recent 
caller made in thinking we conducted the “Port of 
Missing Heirs” radio program. 


Aptronym 
| quote from a recent issue of the Newark Evening 
News: 


Al Herring, president of Seaside Fish Co., said... 
—Dr. A. Seligman, 
Newark, N. J 


By Any Other Name 
2 @¢eA month or so ago Printers’ Ink editorialized: 

. could we get a new word for "capitalism''—a 
new phrase for “the American Way''—a new phrase for 
"free enterprise?’ Somehow we have a feeling, when we 
use these phrases that they don't mean exactly the same 
thing to all people. 

Paul Hoffman, Studebaker’s chief, and head of the 
Committee for Economic Development, echoed the same 
thought in a talk we heard him give last week. He 
said specifically that he doesn’t like the phrase “the 
American system of free enterprise.” He says further: 

“Both business and government must make every effort 
to see that competition is put back into the competitive 
system—to the fullest extent possible." 

We don’t see that new names need be invented. “Free 
competition” still covers the situation very well. The 
others are merely euphemisms coined for sensitive ears. 
Free competition may not cure all our economic ills, but 
if left alone it can be depended upon to do a neat sur- 
gical job of cutting out boils, blackheads, warts, wens, 
cysts and other evidences of economic high living. If 
the victim is far gone with corporate arteriosclerosis, 
no cries for mercy will deter competition from admin- 
istering the black pill. Thus will the business commu- 
nity be kept clear of cripples. 


Birth Announcement 


2 © © Nine weeks ago the brains department conceived 
a new feature. The period of gestation for editorial 
features is five weeks, and as birth was normal, the 
baby is now four weeks old. But in keeping with ap- 
proved journalistic practice it has been permitted to 
live through its awkward weaning and creeping period 
screened from your critical eyes. Now that it has 
learned to stand strongly on its own legs it makes its 
bow to you this week on page 45. 
The whole staff helped name it. Of more than 250 

titles, ranging from a staid “Signs and Portents” to 

a hepeattish “What's Buzzin’, Cousin,” the judges 

selected “News Front” as pat and pleasant. 

We think you will rapidly grow fond of the baby 
and that before long it will be one of your favorites. 


Stopper 


... They Thanked the Lord We Had the Pumps—O'Brien 
Machinery Co. 


. No pits ...no burns... no errors'!—Westinghouse. 


Puzzle 


This trifle should take wou only $2 seconds: 

A hunter with a gun 1.7 yords long is told that he may 
not ship it in a baggage car because of a ruling forbidding 
the shipping of any article whose greatest dimension excerds 
1 yard. What should the hunter do to ship the quu? 
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Dear Editor: 


PLASTIC PUNCHES 
Sir: 

Your Oct. 1, 1942 issue has an arti- 
cle on the use of plastics in drop ham- 
mer work. I quote from it, “Plastics 
are being substituted for lead in 
punches used in combination with 
Kirksite dies for drop hammer work. 
Since the plastic is more resilient, it 
does not batter out of shape as quick- 
ly as lead.” 

We would like to obtain detailed 
information as to the ways in which 
plastics are being used, and we shall 
appreciate it if you will send us 
names and addresses of the firms you 
had in mind when you wrote the arti- 
cle. 

A. A. BAUDAT, 

Equipment Engineer 
Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
@ For detailed information see "Plastic 
Punches for Aircraft Sheet Metal Parts," in 
the Feb. 18, 1943, issue. This article is 
based on practice at Vega Aircraft Corp., 
Glendale, Calif. The plastic material used 
by Vega is made by the Plastalloy Co., Bur- 
bank, Calif.—Ed. 


FLAME PRIMING 
Sir: 

We refer. to two articles entitled 
“Flame Priming Method of Preparing 
Steel Surfaces,” authorship of E. W. 
Deck of Linde Air Products Co., and 
published in the Oct. 22 and Oct. 29, 
1942 issues of THE IRON AGE. We 
are very much interested in the sub- 
ject and wish to contact the author, 
but are not informed of his address. 

W. J. CHALMERS, 
Technical Supervisor 
Drynamels, Ltd., 
Birmingham, England 


@ The address is 30 East 60th St.. New 
York City.—Ed. 


CUTTING TOOLS' BEGINNING 
Sir: 

REQUIRE INFORMATION ES- 
TABLISHING DATE OR PERI- 
OD CUTTING TOOLS FIRST USED 
ON FERROUS METALS. NEED 
THIS FOR PAPER ON METAL 
CUTTING TOOLS TO BE READ 
MAY 27. IF YOU CAN SUPPLY 
REFERENCES PLEASE WIRE 
INFORMATION COLLECT. 


P.O. GIBSON 
Kokomo Machine Co., 
Kokomo, Ind. 


@ Hammers, hand chisels and files have 
been used as far back as the Middle Ages 
for working ferrous metals, and even before 
that on bronze. 

Cutting of metals with power-driven ma- 
chinery dates back to the I8th century. 
Watt's famous steam engine, which used a 
condenser for the first time, was made pos- 
sible by the invention of a boring machine 
by John Wilkinson, of Bersham, England, in 
1774. Watt had actually conceived his in- 
vention in 1765, but could not produce a 
working model until Wilkinson showed him 
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how the cylinder could be bored sufficiently 
accurately to make a steam-tight fit with 
the piston. Another boring machine for 
cannon, built some years before was entirely 
too crude for the purpose. 

lf you want to go back to the earliest 
conceptions, you could include the work of 
the indefatigable Leonardo da Vinci, who 
in the 15th century sketched many cutting 
machines embodying modern principles, al- 
though badly out of proportion, but we 
believe none of these cutting machines was 


built.—Ed. 


NE STEEL CHART 
Sir: 

Please forward new NE Standard 
Steel Chart. Have seen it in one of 
my plants. It is a reflection of the 
wonderful work you are doing in the 
war effort. 

FRANK S. SPLATT, 
Senior Inspector of 
Naval Material, U.S.N. 
Quaker City Jron Wks., 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

We have had several requests for 
copies of THE IRON AGE NE Steel 
Standard Steel Chart that was in- 
cluded in your May 6 issue. We 
would greatly appreciate receiving 
ten copies. 

M. F. GARTON, 
Buyer 


Kaiser Co. Jnc., 
Fontana, Calif. 


Sir: 

We have received one copy of the 
Standard Steel Chart, dated May 6, 
and wish to compliment you on this 
setup. We could use 12 additional 
copies to advantage. 


WM. MILLER, 
District Sales Manager 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sir: 

The chart is of considerable interest 
to many of the people here at the 
plant, and I am wondering if it would 
be possible to purchase some of them. 

T. W. ALDER 
Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill 


@ Copies are available for 25c in stamps. 


CARBON FOR ALLOY STEEL 
Sir: 

Would it be possible to obtain re- 
prints of the article by A. S. Jameson 
in your May 13 issue on the replace- 
ment of alloy steel by carbon steel? 
This is the most interesting I have 
read on this particular subject, and 
will be of considerable assistance in 
helping our customers transfer from 
alloy to carbon steel. 

R. W. SHAW, JR., 


Secretary-Treasurer 


A. R. Purdy Co., Inc., 
790 Greenwich St., 
New York 


TOOL STEEL DIRECTORY 
Sir: 

Kindly send us three copies of your 
booklet, “Directory of Tool Steels and 
Other Metal Cutting Materials,” by 
T. W. Lippert. This booklet would 
be a great help to us in our Tool 
Shop as we use many different kinds 
of steel each day. 

N. E. SACHA, 
Supervisor 
Atlas Powder Co., 
Apco, Ohio 


Sir: 

I am a heat treater and want to 
know everything I can about the heat 
treating business. I have heard that 
you have a book which I am inter- 
ested in. The name of it is “Direc- 
tory of Tool Steels and Other Metal 
Cutting Materials.” Will you be so 
kind as to let me know if there is 
any charge for the book. If there 
is, what is it? 

ARMANDO FISCHETTI 


1816 White Plains Rd., 
Bronx, N. Y¥ 


@ The price is 25c a copy.—Ed. 


AIRCRAFT STEEL 
Sir: 

What was the total tonnage of steel 
used in the aircraft industry for the 
year 1942? 

B. H. GOWEN 


E. Corey € Co., 
Portland, Me. 


@ Aircraft and automobile industries used 
a total of 3,598,000 tons of steel in 1942. 
The aircraft industry alone used 560,918 
tons in 1941. Censorship regulations forbid 
segregating aircraft tonnage for 1942.—Ed. 


WELDED TUBING 
Sir: 

About six months ago you pub- 
lished an article about the automatic 
welding of tubes from roll stock, the 
thickness of the material being ap- 
proximately .011 in. and about 2 in. 


in dia. We have lost track of the 
magazine. In what issue did it 
appear? 


L. W. HILLS 
Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., 
2 Harrison St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


@ Sept. 17, 1942, page 55.—Ed. 





CMP-PRIORITIES GUIDE 
Sir: 

Just heard of the fine CMP and 
Priorities Guide your organization 
has published and would appreciate 
your sending 20 or 30 copies so that 
we can distribute them among the 
members of the Milwaukee Priorities 
Association. You can be sure that 
the Guide will be of value to this 
Association. 

F. E. LYONS, 
Secretary & Treasurer 
Milwaukee Priorities Assn., 


2419 S. 60th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ The prices are 25c each in quantities of 
| to 10, 20c for 10 to 25, and 18c each fo- 
quantities over 25.—Ed. 
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They cut turning time in half! 
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2. . 2 os 

18 Timesaving qualities of Monarch lathes have never been 

id ; ; . : 

4 so important as now. Take, for instance, the job of shaft 
turning, illustrated. By doing this on a Monarch lathe, 
equipped with automatic sizing, turning time is cut in 
half. With the countless numbers of such pieces being 

b- used in war production, the saving in time, and increase 

ic : : : : 

a in production, can readily be appreciated. 

D- Automatic sizing converts a standard Monarch lathe 

n © ; 

J into an automatic engine lathe, for mass production of a 

it wide range of turning, boring and facing operations, all 

CS So £ So } 
within the required limits of accuracy. One operator can 
easily run two or three machines, thus again helping to 
increase output, in the present emergency. 

If you are interested in saving time, now or in the 
future, we suggest that you set your production schedules 
with Monarchs as the standard lathes. 

1d 

- Monarch lathe, equipped with automatic sizing, 

te turns these shafts automatically. Similarly, step 

at 


boring and facing, contour facing, boring and turn- _ 
1e ing, and other combinations of ‘straight and taper MONARC 
es turning, can be done fast and accurately. Produc- 


tion is increased, unit costs are cut, and men and 


is machines released for other work. QVE To 
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' THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY . SIDNEY, OHIO 
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This Industrial Week... 


¢ Is Steel Easier? 

¢ Need for Many More Ingots Is Cited 

¢ Coal Strike, 48-Hr. Week Spotlighted 

¢ OPA Watched for Steel Price Action 

¢ Nation's Ingot Rate Dips to 97 Per Cent 


on a wide scale before long? This question with 

all its implications has been foremost with steel 
executives and customers recently, and has led to a 
sharp division of opinion over the nation. Within the 
last week one authority publicly noted the “first signs 
of relaxation” in war steel needs, a statement which 
was disputed immediately by a Navy officer who as- 
serted the Navy requires one million tons additional 
carbon steel per year to carry on its present program. 
At the same time in New York another authority 
highly placed in WPB told THE IRON AGE that, “We 
could use for war and essential civilian needs 2,000,000 
tons more of stee] ingots now.” 

Perhaps, as WPB officials believe, the controversy 
now rampant arises from the extensive changes in 
programs, representing a more selective phase of the 
war, and from the revised rules covering buying and 
scheduling. Whatever the causes, a full and frank 
breakdown of future tonnage requirements by the 
government would be helpful. 

Steel sellers, unaccustomed to small order backlogs, 
may have given the impression they needed business 
when they sought recently to drive in CMP allocations, 
which have been slow coming to mills, particularly in 
alloy steel where inventories perhaps were higher than 
in some other lines of steel. Another factor believed 
to have bearing on the question is the desire of some 
steel makers to improve their “product mix” that all 
principal departments may be operating at peak effi- 
ciency and as profitably as possible. 

Analysis of the disputed points in the discussion 
over whether steel really is becoming easier shows 
that by far the most complex and misunderstood prob- 
lem is alloy steel, tightest of all types of steel since 
the war began. Despite all talk to the contrary, de- 
mand for electric steel appears to be as heavy as ever. 
Aircraft orders for the fourth quarter this year and 
for the first quarter of 1944 are increasing in number. 
At the same time, bottlenecks which existed a few 
months ago in regard to the procurement and distribu- 
tion of aircraft steel have been blasted and WPB is 


lL the steel industry likely to be soliciting orders 
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doing everything in its power to expedite the comple- 
tion of electric steel installations ahead of other steel 
expansion programs. An interesting angle of the war- 
fostered NE grades, as far as the electric steel people 
are concerned, is that they believe these steels will 
mean a continuation of production of electric steel 
furnaces in the postwar period. They believe they will 
be able to produce these steels in close competition 
with open-hearth alloy steels. 

As to whether order volume is up or down for the 
steel industry, all the significance that this index for- 
merly held, vanished almost entirely when CMP and 
its controls were instituted. 


OLDING the industry’s spot attention on Tues- 

day of this week was the stoppage of coal min- 
ing, second interruption of the season, catching the 
industry at a time when its stocks are poor. One of 
the largest by-product coke plants which serves some 
of the mightiest of the nation’s steel plants is said to 
have only a 10 days’ supply, an exceedingly slim life- 
line. Therefore, if the coal strike lasts for a week, a 
severe drop in steel output will occur, and even if it 
ends within a few hours the position of the steel in- 
dustry from the standpoint of its coke stocks will be 
further impaired. 

Sporadic, outlaw strikes at Western Pennsylvania 
mines have been a constant source of concern to the 
steel industry in recent weeks, while the beehive coke 
supply situation has been growing tighter and tighter. 

If steel tonnage is lost it will be irretrievable. Na- 
tional operations were estimated at 97 per cent on 
Tuesday by THE IRON AGE, lowest since last August. 
The rate was subject to change depending on the 
course of the coal mine walkout. 


HE coal strike was not the only surprise born in 

Washington this week for the steel industry. The 
48-hr. week came back into the spotlight with the an- 
nouncement of instructions providing for the exten- 
sion of the longer working week to all branches of the 
steel industry. Significantly, the instructions provide 
that regional directors of the War Manpower Com- 
mission shall consult with representatives of organized 
labor before granting temporary exemptions for the 
48-hr. order of May 1. 

This power given labor in deciding exemptions is 
considered by some authorities as another blow against 
management by the government and a definite victory 
for labor. Aug. 1 has been set as the final date on 
which men must be released from jobs in plants where 
the 48-hr. minimum week could not be reached by 
July 1. 

In still another direction the steel industry is watch- 
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ing developments closely. The re- 


ported recent attempt of the OPA eatemeess 
to roll back tubular steel prices is a 


oe 


interpreted in some quarters as the 
opening wedge to roll back the 
prices of all profitable items. OPA 
has assured some people that by 
the same virtue non - profitable 
items will be studied with a view 
toward raising them, if necessary. 
This, of course, is not shared by 
some steel people—or is it taken 
seriously. The OPA for some time 
has been attempting to obtain cost 
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Last week’s surprise appoint- Electric steel production,net tons 
ment of James F. Byrnes as War ; s 2 4 
Mobilizer makes him, on paper at © @ ® How electric furnace steel production has grown since 1941, with 


first quarter of 1941 considered as 100. Second and third quarters of 


least, master of the Czars, in a S00 axe entieneiell 


move generally interpreted as an 
attempt to get around Congression- 


al threats of intervention in the direction of the war. by the Army Ordnance, which is pressing to effect 
Mr. Byrnes is given auhority to develop policies and promptly the discharge of all obligations. At the same 
programs, settle disputes between government agen- time WPB is endeavoring to work out an equitable 
cies, and to issue directives affecting the policies or plan for the termination of war contracts in anticipa- 
operations of all government agencies. tion of the time when peace comes. A tentative termi- 
The question which perplexes Congress is: What naion clause is reported being studied and some indus- 
happens to Donald M. Nelson and to WPB after this? trial executives have been given the opportunity to 
Fears have been expressed by at least one Senator study it and make suggestions. 
that under this new arrangement WPB would lose Pittsburgh steel ingot output is down half a point 
its ability to function as it will be a minority on the to 100.5 per cent, as is Youngstown at 96.5 per cent 
new committee. The general attitude of Congress is and Cleveland at 99.5. The rate has also dropped at 
one of watchful waiting and skepticism on whether the Wheeling, from 91 per cent last week to 89, and De- 
latest reorganization will be an effective one. troit from a revised rate of 100 to 98 per cent. Only 
There is growing interest among manufacturers on at Buffalo, which is up two points to 106.5 per cent, 
the settlement of contracts that have been cut back has there been an increase in steelmaking. 
1.80 






STEEL INGOT AND PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
1.77|+ 1930 - 1940 AVERAGE = 770.982 NET TONS INGOTS PER WEEK 
1930 - 1940 AVERAGE = 2.273.000 NET TONS PIG IRON PER MONTH 
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Steel Ingot Production by Districts and Per Cent of Capacity 









] ] | 
Week of _ Pittsburgh Chicago Youngstown | Philadelphia | Cleveland | Buffalo S.Ohio River | St. Louis East a Aggregate 
May 27 | toro | 97.0 | 97.0° | 93.0 | 100.0 | 1005 | 102.5 | 100.0° | 102.0 | 103.0 | 99.0 | 101.0 | 98.0 
June 3 | 100.5 | 97.0 | 96.5 | 9 102.5 98.0 | 102.0 103.0 | 99.0 101.0 | 97.0 
| | | | | 
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Naming of Byrnes as "Czar of Czars” on Home Front 
Arouses Question as to Whether Complex 


Agency Structure Has Been Benefited 


e e @ All eyes are on the new six- 
man Office of War Mobilization, head- 
ed by James F. Byrnes, as the top 
Federal agency for the conduct of the 
war on the home front. Will it suc- 
ceed where innumerable other agen- 
cies and individuals have failed in the 
“Battle of Washington?” 

Serving with Mr. Byrnes, who has 
resigned his former post as director 
of economic stabilization, are Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, Secretary of 
the Navy Knox, Judge Fred M. Vin- 
son, WPB Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son, and Harry L. Hopkins, chairman 
of the munitions assignment board. 
They will act in an advisory and con- 
sultative capacity. Mr. Byrnes holds 
the power to issue directives on policy 
matter, “subject to the direction and 
control of the President.” 


The Office of War Mobilization 
(OWM) will have three main func- 
tions: 

1. To develop unified programs and _ to 


establish policies for the maximum use of the 
nation’s natural and industrial resources for 
military and civilian needs, for the effective 
use of the national manpower not in the 
armed forces, for the maintenance and sta- 
bilization of the civilian economy and for the 
adjustment of such economy to war needs 
and conditions. 

2. To unify the activities of Federal 
agencies and departments engaged in or con- 
cerned with production, procurement, dis- 
tribution or transportation of military or 
civilian supplies, materials and products, and 
to resolve and determine controversies be- 
tween such agencies or departments, except 
those to be resolved by the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization under Section 3, Title IV 
ef Executive Order 9250. The excepted con- 
troversies relate to disputes between agencies 
over agricultural prices and wage increases 
which affect price ceilings. 

3. To issue such directives on policy or 
operations to the Federal agencies and de- 
partments as may be necessary to carry out 
the programs developed, the policies estab- 
lished and the decisions made. It shall be 
the duty of all such agencies and departments 
to expect these directives and to make to the 
OWM such progress reports as may be re- 
quired. 


This meant that the President had 
subordinated to Mr. Byrnes the other 
“ezars,” such as Mr. Nelson in the 
field of war production. 

It was noted that heads of several 
top war agencies were not included 
on the committee, including Chairman 
McNutt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Food Administrator 
Davis and OPA Administrator Brown. 
All these agencies have been involved 
in heated controversies recently. 


The reorganization effected by the 
President represented, on paper at 


least, a forward step, and a move 
long recommended. Congress has been 
urging a super war board and there 
have been threats by certain Con- 
gressmen to force establishment of 
such an agency. 

Many observers greeted the Presi- 
dent’s announcement with crossed 
fingers, however. They pointed out the 
move appeared to have been taken 
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reluctantly; that the administrative 
structure had been complicated in- 
stead of simplified; and that if this 
reorganization is like its numerous 
predecessors it will accomplish little. 
However, some persons felt that Don- 
ald M. Nelson would benefit by the 
shift, and that the new OWM might 
profit by the mistakes of the war 
boards which rose and fell in the past. 





Coal Strike Seen Reducing Steel 
Production 25 to 75% in Few Weeks 


Pittsburgh 


@ © @ The second major coal strike 
early this week which followed a short 
one a month ago has served to further 
accentuate coal and coke shortages 
throughout the steel industry. Even 
though it ends quickly, the effects of 
these shut-downs will be felt through- 
out the balance of the year at many 
locations where coal consumption has 
been running ahead of production and 








PRODUCTION TEAM: Mrs. Alice 
Baker and her daughter run ad- 
jacent machine tools that help 
turn out driving machinery for 
U.S. Navy ships at the Philadel- 
phia plant, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 


where urgently needed coke supplies 
have been on a decline. 

If the present coal stoppage should 
last for a week, a severe drop in steel 
output in this district would result. 
United States Steel Corp.’s plants in 
the Pittsburgh and Youngstown area 
are so situated with coal supplies that 
a strike lasting a week would cut 
steel operations to 75 per cent of 
rated capacity, a drop of about 25 per 
cent. A _ strike lasting two weeks 
would cut this company’s ingot out- 
put in this district to possibly 25 per 
cent of rated capacity—or a drop of 
75 per cent. 

Other companies here would not be 
affected so rapidly but nevertheless, 
would be forced to curtail operations 
to some extent in order to conserve 
supplies if the strike lasted for a 
week. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s Clair- 
ton, Pa. by-product plant, one of the 
largest in the world, has only about 
10 days’ suppply of coal on hand. If 
developments in the latter part of this 
week show a continuation of the coal 
stoppage, drastic measures must be 
taken by cutbacks in operations in 
order to “stretch out” supplies on 
hand. 

Aside from the coal stoppage early 
this week, the district has suffered 
within the past two weeks several 
“flash” or outlaw strikes at some loca- 
tions. These have further intensified 
the coal shortage. With coal demand 
exceptionally heavy from all indus- 
tries, it is doubted here if lost produc- 
tion can be completely made up. 
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Steel Industry Achievements of Year Appraised 


@e@e2A new tone was evident at the 


Era of Low Cost Steel Is 





the fourth year of the first World 
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: : : : “ ; said. — 
American Iron and Steel Institute Past, Tower Predicts ... War, said Walter S. Tower, Institute relaxa 
meeting in New York last week. Con- Post-War Disposition of president. U. S. metallurgical progress non-mi 
fidence and pride of accomplishment New Capacity Is _ Dis- in two years has exceeded German ities, ¢ 
displanted the perplexity which was cussed accomplishments of the past decade sumer 
apparent a year ago when the war and advanced beyond Japanese devel- some | 
Was new. opment of the last 30 years, said Maj. may 

There were no brash claims that all the strain of the last 12 months) Gen. L. H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of generé 
war problems had been vanquished, agreed that an all-around better basis Army Ordnance. fort. 
but the tenor of the meeting concerned exists today for the wartime steel in- Calling for “a courageous national “Yo 
the phenomenal metallurgical prog- dustry. policy which will put war above poli- keepin 
ress which has been made and the Mills are producing at the rate of tics and prevent labor stoppages in spite | 
remarkable production achieved. Most 90,000,000 tons per year, more stee] mines and mills,” Mr. Tower reviewed go on 
of the steel executives (they showed than the entire world was making in the past year and looked ahead to the of the 

future. ing th 
“Within the year you have run the tion’s 
gamut from progressive extremes of you ¢ 
restriction in the uses of steel to the comp! 
W.P.B. Steel Expansion Program first signs of relaxation, now shown in mater 
Increases in Open Hearth Capacity (Net Ton Annually) added tonnages being allotted for not b 
farm equipment, refrigerators, stoves, const 
y . . “ 
, — es and some other essential items,” he Tr 

Comrany Location Furnaces Enlargements Metal Total steel 

American Locomotive Co. en Pee Swedes | errr 20,000 now 
American Locomotive Co. Chicago Hts., Ill. ...-.. 100,000 =e... 100,000 which 
American Rolling Mill Co. expat 

Sheffield Steel Corp. Kansas City, Mo. ...... TOMOG 8 ke es 72,000 % f h d c 

Sheffield Steel Corp. Houston, Texas DEN sawesth 0 kh 525,000 Metallics Balance ot the In ustry satur 

Barium Stainless Steel Corp. Canton, Ohio De. 0 besaess 06 ta 30,000 Approximate metallics balance of Your 

Bethlehem Steel Co. Bethlehem, Pa. B00,000 8 nce eevee 300,000 the industry operating at capacity to on 

Bethlehem Steel Co. San Francisco, Cal. 55,000 wwe, eee ees 55,000 after completion of the steel expansion level 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Seattle, Wash. OOO sicens = so asee 45,000 program. Me 

Byers Co., A. M. Ambridge, Pa. SEU = Bdves “Anca 36,000 direct 
Continental Steel Corp. Kokomo,Ind. __............ BORGO. ncckas 30,000 Blast Furnace Production “Bi 

Crucible Steel Co. of America Pittsburgh, Pa. Ee ~ “cidemay <Redime 36,000 Net Tons ous 

Granite City Steel Co. Granite City, Ill. 300,000 ......  ...ee. 300,000 Pig iron and ferroalloys ca- : 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. Detroit, Mich. 25,000 weet eee 25.000 pacity, annually .......... 71,287,000 Euro 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... TOO we ens 70,000 Less merchant pig iron and over, 

Kaiser Co., Henry J. Fontana, Cal. Seen keetec 0 Se eeae 675,000 NNR oo aicin cK Soa S 10,000,000 react 
Laclede Steel Co. Bee. -  ewrenen TAO: ckevaee 40,000 3 ee 
Lukens Steel Co. Coatesville, Pa. MRO“ aeksee  haweee 160,000 Pig iron available for steel- , 
Phoenix Iron Co. Phossizville, Pa. 60000: cccasn- ““sisweas 50,000 MMU 3 P55 SCN os. cates 61,287,000 too € 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. Monessen, Pa. __........ 67,000 181,000 248,000 mine 
Republic Steel Corp. Cleveland, Ohio ....... cece 240,000 240,000 Steelmaking Production some 
Republic Steel Corp. Youngstown, Ohio ...... =... 220,000 229,000 Open hearth capacity an- prob 
Republic Steel Corp. eS | Se ee ee 120,000 120,000 SNES cts. ety. EASE ee 84,788,000 
D. & Steel Corp. Bessemer ddesiiiie annually.. 6,553,000 face. 
Amerjcan Steel & Wire Co. TTS A intesce * \wawans 60,000 60,000 Mestric farnecs eapedily. et- “yl 

American Steel & Wire Co. Donora,Pa. ...... OES.  - sauees 88,000 iat 6.315.000 bins 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Braddock,Pa. ...... 25,000... 25,000 a 2S eT ee woe 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Gary, Ind. eee. Aree 150,000 300,000 ; sl verte 

; Wht ce oe 97,656,000 : 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Homestead, Pa. 1,740,000 = ...... wees 1,740,000 TO ek CES ae will 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Youngstown, Ohio ...... SU0UE-  -Scasas 80,000 Recirculating scrap—27.75% of of r 
Columbia Steel Co. Geneva, Utah aes. Snvien? & isieces 1,300,000 Ota. 6. he Be coesis ees 27,100,000 
oe Tennessee Coal, Iron & : to p 
: aa ; Electric furnace charge ........ 6,946,600 
Railroad Co. oe eee ree 120,000 120,000 F ade Fror 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. East Chicago, Ind. ...... 136,000) veecks 125,000 Sicchbtiihatines pitty eotiihhe Dale 
Total increase in WPB program 5,427,000 717,000 1,091,000 7,235,000 eee ee ee 20,154,000 
Per cent of total WPB program 15% 10% 15% 100% Pig iron available for  steel- 
GORI 6 ho cee cc cece ctten 61,287,000 
Bessemer charge ..........++-- 7,210,000 
Increase in WPB program 7,235,000 Annual capacity 1-1-42 78,107,000 ; ‘ ; os 5 
3 Annual capacity 1-1-43 79,181,000 Pig iron available for open 
Total war expansion since Annual capacity end of WARNES 5 Ss ncseum case nd eceadas 54,077,000 
1-1-40 10,766,000 rogram 84,788,000 
ia ater Open hearth charge ........... 95,387,000 
Annual capacity 1-1-38 71,472,000 Pig iron—56.7% of charge .... 54,077,000 
Annual capacity 1-1-39 72,960,000 Conversions to increase alloy steel pro- Recirculating scrap ........... 20,154,000 
Annual capacity 1-1-40 73,722,000 duction will reduce effective capacity by Mateliies th O8G .. oki cds ckoks 4,769,000 
Annual” capacity 1-1-41 74,565,000 500,000 to 600,000 tons. 


Purchased scrap (by difference) 16,380,000 
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said. “Unless there are more of such 
relaxations in the near future, vital 
non-military needs like railroads, util- 
ities, oil production, and various con- 
sumer items may be imperiled, or 
some of the steel which can be made 
may not go into the best use for the 
general good of the nation’s war ef- 
fort. 


“You have done a notable job of 
keeping an even keel for prices, in 
spite of adverse influences. Can you 
go on in the same course to the end 
of the war and beyond, still preserv- 
ing the essential strength of the na- 
tion’s most vital industry? Certainly 
you can not if every wage demand is 
compromised upward, and cost of raw 
materials follow. Price ceilings can- 
not be preserved indefinitely against 
constantly rising costs of production. 

“The main job of organizing the 
steel industry for the war effort is 
now well in hand. There are signs 
which indicate the end of war plant 
expansion and an approach to the 
saturation point for industrial output. 
Your task now begins to settle down 
to one of holding about the present 
level until the demand for steel for 
direct war uses starts to decline. 

“Before our next meeting, if vari- 
ous factors combine favorably, the 
European part of this war could be 
over, or close enough to its end to 
react on the extent or kind of demand 
for steel products. Hence it is not 
too early for those of you who deter- 
mine important policies, to be turning 
some thought to the next group of 


problems which steelmakers must 
face. 
“Unlike most other industries, 


whose plants have been largely di- 
verted to use for war, your industry 
will not face any large scale problems 
of reconverting its facilities in order 
to produce steel for peacetime uses. 
From that aspect, therefore, there 


e e @ All the charts covering 
steel expansion on these pages 
came from the paper by J. A. 
Kinney, of Bethlehem Steel Co., 
given at the afternoon session 


of the Institute. 

See THE IRON AGE, May 
27, pages 85-86B, for status of 
steel expansion program as of 
May 1, 1943, illustrated by eight 
large and authentic charts. 
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and Future Trends Analyzed at New York Session 


need be no time lag in going back to 
the normal functions of steelmaking. 
Your mills will be ready and waiting 
before peacetime consumption of steel 


is able to take all your tonnage. 


“Any substantial drop in need for 
some kinds of war materials, such 
as might naturally follow the end of 










Increases in Blast Furnace Capacity—Pig Iron and Ferroalloys 
(Net Ton Annually) 









Rebuilt 
Reha- and Total 
New bilitated Enlarged Useof Capacity 
Company Location Furnaces Furnaces Furnaces Sinter Increase 



















American Rolling Mill Co. Ashland 432,000 


432,000 






















Sheffield Steel Corp. Houston Bee” = Fncvcctue  4eeaCa ame 274,000 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Bethlehem Ge ~~ dtanes . “dawdxs.- SSeREA 432,000 
Bethlehem Steel Co. POORER cacnans. “‘aicous mae cases 54,600 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Lackawanna 432,000  =—....... TOG caer 624,000 
Colorade Fuel & Iron Co. ea te lh kdnec, 8 |= cewced. seeees 227,000 
Cumberland Iron Co. Cumberland ...... SES. scaunes © eens 32,000 
Inland Steel Co. Indiana 

pee Se 73,000 1,333,000 
Interlake Iron Corp. Re ee Ncanea °  kaentan 100,000 33,000 133,600 
Interlake Iron Corp. ee teadtal™  Geedes:' aide 32,000 32,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Corp. a ae eee oe 114,000 402,000 516,000 
Kaiser Co., Henry J. Fontana, 

Cal. GEEOe? .avencd “ieee ~ tenes 482,000 
Koppers-United Co. Granite City ...... a er ae 225,000 
Lone Star Steel Co. Ee eee ee ee ee 432,000 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co. Neville 

SE ces ea 40,000 40,000 80,000 
Pittsburgh Ferro Man- 

ganese Co. CRs... aanwas ROE bore nuit cal Sonne 144,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. Monessen SOR Kassie Riese kee 432,000 
Republic Steel Corp. Gadsden ST ea. —: nana eet eee 280,000 
Republic Steel Corp. Cleveland Wen > sWdaua © Watlcae,. Ritagaamen 450,000 
Republic Steel Corp. Vee Ge iviwca ~ «taxed connie 392,000 
Republic Steel Corp. Chicago See '° akaavsl ~<adiden see 450,600 





United States Steel Corp. 
American Steel & 
Wire Co. 





Cleveland 




















weed” eae 40,000 ib eana 40,000 

American Steel & 

Wire Co. eee. << aa See ostcka © Cee 266,000 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

Corp. Braddock BOG 8  oncachd) 6 Ganeale. <ecneen 860,000 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

Corp. Cee! |. Bes ann Cheese an DOORN. aascan 100,000 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

Corp. ee! aa ees 131,000 131,000 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Mingo 

Corp. Ee” cance. TORE ee Cb wean 32,000 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

Corp. es, BE de isnae. MAb Dene... acabes 144,000 
Columbia Steel Co. Pies [Pe 288 0 cu SE datas kad 300,000 
Columbia Steel Co. Geneva TDOGO wake Oo setena” “NS 1,149,000 
National Tube Co. nee” oO See Mee 144,000 =—.......... 144,000 
Tennessee Coal Iron & 

R.R. Co. pS EE eee eee 319,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. GRRE occcacs -O0veun Se) Reta 70,000 70,006 
Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube Co. CS Si kweeen> © Sanden 108,000 189,000 247,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Indiana 


Tube Co. 






Steen ' weep | canon 62,000 62,000 












Total increase in WPB program 8,253,000 





967,000 1,199,000 851,000 11,270,000 











Increase in WPB program 11,270,000 Annual capacity 1-1-39 56,326,000 






Annual capacity 1-1-40 55,724,000 Annual capacity 1-1-42 60,394,000 
Total war expansion since Annual capacity 1-1-43 63,934,000 
1-1-40 15,563,000 Annual capacity end of 








program 71,287,000 
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NEWS OF 


W.P.B. Steel Expansion Program 
Increases in Electric Furnace Capacity 


(Net tons annually) 


Cmay 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
Andrews Steel Co. 

Babeock & Wilcox Tube Co. 
Byers Co., A. M. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 

Jessop Steel Co. 

Isaacson Iron Works 

Oregon Electric Steel Rolling Mills 
Pacific States Steel Corp. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co. 

Youngstown ‘Sheet & Tube Co. 
Miscellaneous additions not in projects 


Location 


Middletown, Ohio 
Newport, Ky. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Duquesne, Pa. 
Warren, 
Washington, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Niles, Cal. 
Canton, Ohio 
South Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Indiana Harbor, 


Capacity 


43,000 
195,000 
48,000 
72,000 
165,000 
324,000 
46,000 
75,000 
60,000 
54,000 
221,000 
918,00€ 
80,000 
120,000 
146,000 


Ohio 


Ind. 





Total increase in WPB program 


Total war expansion since 1-1-40 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


capacity 
capacity 
capacity 
capacity 
capacity 
capacity 


Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


Annual capacity on completion of program 


fighting in Europe, probably will re- 
veal large inventories of unfabricated 
or partly processed steel in the hands 
of war industries. It is inevitable that 
production on any such gigantic scale 
as in recent months must have ab- 
sorbed millions of tons of steel in the 
space between the rolling mill and 


1939 


2,567.000 


4,427,000 


1,500,000 
1,730,000 
1,888,000 
2,590,000 
3,741,000 
4,559,000 
6,315,000 





the point of emergence of the com- 
plete manufactured articles, like ships, 
tanks, planes, guns and projectiles. 
Some shrewd guesses have set that 
figure all the way up to 18 or 20 mil- 
lion tons by the end of last year. 
“Whatever the size of those inven- 
tories, when war needs stop, efforts 


W.P.B. Steel Expansion Program 


Anticipated Ore Sources for Expanded Facilities 
(WPB Estimate March 15, 1943) 


Source of Ore Jan. 1, 1942 


Texas and Missouri 
Foreign 

Eastern 

Western 

Southern 

Lake 


22,000 
2,312,000 
3,696,000 
1,568,000 
9,408,000 

101,577,000 


Total 118,583,000 


ANNUAL CAPACITY N.T. 
Program 
Increase 


Jan.1,1948 End of Program 


56,000 
530,000 
4,600,000 
2,624,000 
10,416,000 
104,621,000 


1,500,000 1,478,000 
— 2,312,000 
4,169,000 
3,632,000 
2,857,000 


10,532,000 


7,865,000 
5,200,000 
12,265,000 
112,109,000 
122,847,000 


138,939,000 20,356,000 


Consumption of Lake Ore at Completion of Program 


Estimated annual consumption U.S.A. 
Estimated annual consumption Canada 


Estimated annual consumption—Total 


105,350,000 
3,751,000 


109,101,000 


Transportation of Lake Ore at Completion of Program 


Total by water 
Total by rail 


Total shipping capacity 
By water to Canada 


Total to U.SJA. 
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107,299,360 
2,460,640 
109,760,000 
3,751,000 


106,009,000 





INDUSTRY ——————"_ 


to work them off at the expense of 
new production from the mills will be 
influenced by the degree of fabrication 
and the nature of the products. 

“You have probably seen the end of 
low cost steel from your mills. At 
least for a long time ahead there 
seems to be no room for escape from 
the rigidity of high cost factors which 
have been created over the last ten 
years. Certainly present costs of ma- 
terials and supplies, wage levels, taxes 
are prohibitive for cheap steel. And 
any substantial downward readjust- 
ments of them would involve deflation- 
ary forces, the full effects of which 
might be close to ruinous. 

“You probably will have to decide 
which of two courses you prefer to 
follow. The first may seem simple 
and easy—to operate such part of 
steelmaking capacity as domestic 
needs will support, and let the rest lie 
idle. Will that idle part be the sizable 
fraction in which the Federal govern- 
ment has a substantial stake? The 
other course is to seek a higher rate 
of activity through a drive for world 
markets. That course is complicated 
and difficult. 

Vice Admiral S. M. Robinson of the 
Navy told of the revolution which 
steel has caused in naval warfare 
than the most radical prophet could 
have anticipated. 

Asserting that the Navy probably 
never will have enough steel, Admiral 
Robinson told how “a year ago at 
Mare Island our people were obliged 
to take floor plates out of the shops 
to use for ship repairs. Fortunately 
this crisis has passed.” 

“It is not too far out of the way 
to say that a 45,000-ton battleship 
requires more than 100,000 tons of 
ingots,” he said. 


“A problem for both the Navy and 
the steel industry is the lead factor in 
the case of major combatant vessels,” 
he said, admitting that inventory con- 
trol has been a problem. “Large tur- 
bine-driven ships such as aircraft car- 
riers and cruisers where the building 
time after keel-laying runs up to two 
and one-half years should have 12 per 
cent and preferably 20 per cent of 
their steel delivered at the shipyard 
before the keel is laid in order to in- 
sure orderly construction. The main 
propulsion machinery which must be 
delivered about one year before com- 
pletion of the vessel, also requires 
steel far in advance. For example, 
the alloy steel for parts of the machin- 
ery like the turbine rotor must be 
included in the melting schedules 15 
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W.P.B. Steel Expansion Program 


Increases in By-Product Coke Capacity 
(Net 


Tons Annually) 








Company 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Columbia Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Interlake Iron Corp. 

Kaiser Co., Henry J. 
Koppers-United 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Weirton Steel Co. 


Total increase in WPB program 


Location 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Steelton, Pa. 
Gary, Ind. 
Geneva, Utah 
Indiana Harbor, 
Erie, Pa. 
Fontana, Cal. 
Granite City, IIl. 
Daingerfield, Texas 
Monessen, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Warren, Ohio 
Houston, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton, W. Va. 


Ind. 








Total war expansion since 1-1-40 


capacity Jan. 
capacity Jan. 
capacity Jan. 
capacity Jan. 
capacity Jan. 
capacity Jan. 


Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
‘Annual 
Annual 
Annual 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


Annual capacity on completion of program 


(Net Tons—Annually) 


CLEVELAND 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
DISTRICT | DISTRICT 


SOUTHERN | WESTERN 
DISTRICT | DISTRICT 


TOTAL 
INDUSTRY 





5,550,000 11,625,000 | 3. 
972,000 | 88,570,000 








of delivered to the shipyard. 
| be “The time factor is important also 
ton in the case of heavy armor. Casting of 
ingots for armor must begin two 
1 of | months before the keel of a battleship 
At }is laid. The finished armor is not all 
ere | delivered until 18 months after keel- 
rom jiaying. Single plates run up to 100 
lich tons in weight and sometimes remain 
ten fin a furnace for 45 days at a time. 
ma- | Machining these great masses of steel 
X€8 | io tolerance as low as 3/16 in. some- 
And | times requires as much time as forg- 
ist- | ing ‘and treatment. And the 14,000- 
on- | ton presses and giant planers used in 
lich making armor may themselves re- 
quire 18 months to build. 
“ide Illustrating one form of metallur- 
to | gical advancement in_ the United 
ple | states, General Campbell pointed to 
of the production of tank armor by cast- 
stile ing and its fabrication by welding, 
lie | now well established practices. He 
ble | also called attention to the fact that 
TN- | enemy nations still use riveted tanks. 
The | “Not long ago,” Gen. Campbell said, 
ate | “the casting and heat treatment of 
rid | intricate shapes incorporating steel 
ted (CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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6,010,000 | 12,917,000 | 1555.00 | 
6.575,000 | 15.138,000 | §.922,000 | 3,015,000 } 97.656,000 
| 


2.221,000 | 1.367.000 | 2.043.000 | 9.086,000 


| PITTSBURGH | 
YOUNGS- 
EASTERN | TOWN 
DISTRICT | DISTRICT 
14,153,000 | 35.180,000 | 


| 16,087,000 | 38.435,000 | 
41,727,000 | 


1,934,000 | 3,255,000 | 
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Geographical Distribution of Pig Iron and Ingot Capacity 


| CLEVELAND | 


OETROIT 
DISTRICT 


7.887.000 
7.826.000 


44,791,000 
46,171,000 
48,384,000 
48,794,000 
50,292,000 
51,708,000 
57,362,000 


CHICAGO | SOUTHERN | WESTERN 


Capacity 


438,000 
365,000 
350,000 
1,006,000 
798,000 
210,000 
340,000 
305,000 
375,000 
460,000 
465,000 
465,000 
400,000 
375,000 
245,000 
375,000 
245,000 


7,217,000 


8,978,000 





DISTRICT | DISTRICT 


8,022,000 | 


| 
61,000 | 


1.164.000 | 


491.000 
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Ordnance District Reports on 
Prime Contracts to Small Firms 


Cleveland 


© @ @ In adhering to the policy of 
spreading work among small plants 
as well as large ones, analysis of con- 
tracts placed by the Cleveland Ord- 
nance District of the War Depart- 
ment shows that 45 per cent of its 
prime contracts by dollar volume for 
war materiel went to industrial con- 
cerns employing less than 200 per- 
sons. Furthermore, the analysis indi- 
cated 56 per cent of the district’s en- 
tire volume of $2,000,000,000 in 
contracts being administered has been 
passed along through sub-contracts to 
thousands of plants, both large and 
small. Many of these sub-contracts 
are held by firms with less than 100 
employees. The contracts in 
cover some 5000 items. 


force 


An example cited was that of a 
stone quarry which rebuilt stone 
planers, tooled them, and today is 
supplying tank bogie support brack- 
ets. Another example is that of a 
plant in the district with fewer than 
50 employees that makes 85 per cent 
of the baffles, small brass plates used 
in artillery fuzes, which are being 
produced. 

The report also disclosed that the 
average number of sub-contractors 
per prime contract is 72. 

In discussing current trends in the 
war production picture, Col. H. M. 
Reedall, chief of the local district, 
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WOMEN IN U.S. INDUSTRY 


(ALL NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT ) 


REPRESENTS 1,000,000 WOMEN WORKERS 
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*|,700,000 OF THESE BEGAN WORK APRIL ‘42 - APRIL ‘43 


pointed out several factors in rela- 
tion to prime contracts in the district 
that will affect manufacturers more 
directly as the war progresses. A 
move toward the abandonment of 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts is under 
way with some of such contracts al- 
ready being converted to fixed price 
contracts. Of the $550,000,000 in cost 
plus fixed fee contracts allotted in 
this district, only a very small per- 
centage has been converted to a fixed 
price basis to date, but there is ex- 
pected to be an acceleration in this 
direction. 

One stipulation made by the Ord- 
nance Department in converting is 
that under the revised plan a prime 
contractor must maintain with the 
same sub-contractors the same per- 
centage of the entire contract that 
the sub-contract had under the cost 
plus fixed fee basis. This stipulation 
is also. made on contracts that are 
cut-back. 

Generally, cut-backs and cancella- 
tions in the Cleveland 
Ordnance district have not been se- 
vere. There are at present between 
2400 and 2500 prime contractors in 
the district. The diversified industry 
in the area has lessened the total 
effect of cut-backs, and until now 
companies with contracts that have 
been cut-back or cancelled have been 
able to get new contracts quickly. 


of contracts 





DEC. 
1940 


/¥ 


APR. 
1943 


women, 


DEPICTING MANPOWER: These _ two 
charts recently were released by OWI showing the 
decline of unemployment and the growing use of 


—? 


This condition, however, is not going 
to continue. 


Of the 15 or 20 cancelled contracts 
in the Cleveland Ordnance District 
covering Ordnance materiel, about 30 
per cent have been completely set- 
tled and payment made by certificate 
to the contractors. One of the chief 
assets to a company that is trying 
to settle with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment on contracts that have been cut- 
back or cancelled entirely is a good 
accounting set-up. While in the early 
months of cut-backs, Ordnance was 
forced to make complete audits in 
order to settle such cancellations, the 


volume now is reaching the point 
where short-cuts will have to be 
taken. 

The Ordnance district has _ been 


given authority. to adjust contract 
prices to provide for the termination 
or cancellation of contracts. This 
action follows the prime contractor’s 
request for settlement. 


armed 
as pos- 
sible spots in military vehicles, arma- 
ment and other weapons where break- 
downs are most likely to occur. One 
of these points that has been under 
close surveillance for some time is 
the hydraulic systems. 


Steps are being taken by 
services to eliminate as far 


Electrical and mechanical systems 
of all types have been tried. One 
of the problems that must be over- 
come in such a conversion is the pow- 
er source. This problem gradually is 
being overcome, however. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 1940- 1943 


as 
EACH SYMBOL NA REPRESENTS 1,000,000 UNEMPLOYED 


5,200,000 MEN +!1,900,000 WOMEN = 7,100,000 


500,000 MEN +400,000 WOMEN = 900,000 * 


* MOST OF THESE ARE IN-BETWEEN-JOBS OR INCAPABLE OF SUSTAINED WORK 
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New York 

eeeThe new and improved mate- 
rials and the present world-wide de- 
velopment of new sources of mate- 
rials will have decided effects on 
products, but no immediate radical 
transformation should be expected, in 
the opinion of Col. George S. Brady, 
Ordnance Department, Products 
Branch, Resources and Production 
Division, Washington, speaking last 
week before the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

Pointing out that “world quota sys- 
tems” might be applied to many raw 
materials, Col. Brady nevertheless 
insisted that such system “if properly 
applied should not prevent private 
companies from purchasing individual- 
ly in any market they choose.” 

Stressing that “today we face more 
marvelous possibilities in materials 
than ever before,” Col. Brady warned 
that “the rapidity of progress in 
utilizing them will depend upon our 
ability to interpret properly what we 
have and take sensibly planned steps 
to coordinate our efforts.” 

Despite the fact that aluminum ca- 
pacity at the end of 1943 will be 
more than a million tons and mag- 
nesium capacity will exceed 300,000 
tons, “there will be no excess capacity 
of aluminum after the war,” Col. 
Brady said. “Any dreams of construct- 
ing our cars, ships and buildings of 
aluminum alloys will be out of the 
question until we have ten times any 
production capacities now contem- 
plated,” he explained. 

Discussing the future of plastics, 
the speaker stated that despite the 
fact that production of plastics has 
been increasing 50 per cent per year, 
and although their effect will be felt 
in every product, “the total effect will 
not be enough to reduce the total vol- 
ume of metals used.” Many of the 
newer war applications will be trans- 
lated into civilian applications. Thus, 
“the curved plastic nose of the aircraft 
bomber immediately suggests a curved 
plastic windshield for the civilian 
automobile.” 

“We cannot judge the coming post- 
war problems by what happened after 
the war of 1914-18,” he said. The eco- 
nomic setting is not the same because 
the end of the fighting in 1918 was 
merely an armistice in a long period 
of economic wars. What we are to 
expect after the present world strug- 


Quick and Drastic Changes in Use of 
Materials at War's End Held Unlikely 
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only 163,500 tons in 1939. Magnesium 
capacity will be 300,000 tons, com- 
pared with a production of only 3350 


tons in 1939. In 1939 the magnesium 
industry was already 137 years old, 
and for 24 years previous to this war 
it was a going commercial industry in 
the United States. The great strides 
have been accomplished during this 
war period under public financing. 
More than half of the aluminum ca- 
pacity is now government owned, and 
about 90 per cent of the magnesium 
capacity is government owned. Be- 
sides these production changes, vital 
changes in the technology of use have 


gle might well be compared with 
what happened in the period following 
the war of 1812 

“Today we face more marvelous 
possibilities in materials than ever be- 
fore. . . . The materials most in the 
public eye as substitutes for old-line 
materials are aluminum, magnesium, 
synthetic rubber, plastics. By the end 
of 1943 the aluminum capacity of the 
country will be more than a million 
tons, compared with a production of 








CHART FROM NEW POST-WAR STUDY: This was among the charts 
prepared by the Conference Board for its recent annual meeting in 
New York. Government ownership of new plants is most marked where 
prospects of post-war conversion are least certain, says the study. 


ADDITIONS TO MANUFACTURING PLANT, JUNE, 1940 - FEBRUARY, 1943 


APPROXIMATE 
COMPOSITION OF 
GOVERNMENT- FINANCED 
PLANT 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENTAL EXPANSION 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VALUE “ 
PRIVATE. GOVERNMENT- OWNED 

AIRCRAFT 

EXPLOSIVES aatsaiiads 

MACHINE TOOLS 


SHIPBUILDING 
IRON AND STEEL 


CHEMICALS 
NONFERROUS 


ORDNANCE 
METALS FACILITIES 


AMMUNITION 
GUNS 
MACHINERY 


PETROLEUM 


COMBAT AND 
MOTORIZED VEHICLES 


MACHINE TOOLS 
MECELLANEOUS 


MANUFACTURING 


FACILITIES 
3.5 


& INDUSTRIES RANKED IN 
ORDER OF TOTAL VALUE OF 
NEW WAR PLANT 


WHEN DEMOBILIZATION COMES: An employment problem greater in 
magnitude than any similar previous task in the U. S. will be created, 
says the Conference Board’s post-war study, prepared for its recent 
annual meeting in New York. 


REGIONAL ASPECTS OF DEMOBILIZATION 
THOUSANDS OF MEN 





MALE WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 
1939: 6443 


MALE POPULATION IN ARMED FORCES 
APRIL, 1943 : 8000 
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occurred, and also changes in the eco- 
nomic geography of this light-metal 
industry. Aluminum forging produc- 
tion in 1942 was 25 times what it was 
in 1938. Just before this war broke 
over us, the British Admiralty had ap- 
proved some newer high-strength 
aluminum alloys for ship construction. 

“An interesting geographic change 
has taken place in the economic posi- 
tion of the light-metals. By the end 
of 1943 more metallic aluminum will 
be produced on the Pacific Coast than 
was produced in the entire country in 
1939. The chief cost of production is 
electric power, and the cheapest and 
most available power is on our West 
Coast. .After this war, therefore, the 
center of aircraft, shipbuilding, and 


-NEWS OF 


transport equipment industries of the 
world may well be on our West Coast. 

“At the end of this war we will 
have a tremendous increase in our 
available supply of the light metals. 
But on a weight basis the million tons 
of aluminum is equivalent to only 
about three million tons of steel. So 
any dreams of constructing our cars, 
ships and buildings of aluminum al- 
loys would be out of the question until 
we have ten times any production 
capacities now contemplated. In fact, 
the procurement of such quantities 
will have to wait until we devise new 
methods of reduction of the metal 
from the ores. There will be no excess 
capacity of aluminum after the war. 





Powder Metallurgy Center Holds 
No Fears for Outlook after War 


St. Marys, Pa. 


@ee¢From this “carbon center of 
the world” perhaps other cities and 
towns might be able to benefit on the 
question of assured post-war activity 


and stability of employment condi- 
tions. 


With slightly more than 7500 popu- 
lation the town has lost about 1000 
to the armed forces. Those men leav- 
ing however have immediately been 
replaced by sisters, wives or sweet- 
hearts. If they could not do the job 
the companies changed men around 
until the loss was made up on other 
jobs by girls. 

When the town was founded about 
1840 by German Catholics (and there 
are no more pro-Germans here than 
in any town) the main industry was 
lumber. Farsighted business men 
saw that this phase would pass and 
immediately began to think of other 
things. The result was that the 
Stackpole Carbon Co. and the Speer 
Carbon Co. were formed more than 
40 years ago and today make carbon 
and metal brushes and some molded 
metal products. Since that time 
there have sprung into existence other 
companies in business of the same 
or similar nature, such as Keystone 
Carbon Co., etc. 


Exemplifying the same spirit of 
independence which formed this town, 
most of the companies were started 
by men who left the original places 
of employment here. For instance, 
one company which makes brushes, 
molded parts and self lubricated bear- 
ings today has as its heads men who 
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formerly worked for other companies 
here. 

Another of the four companies 
which makes carbon brushes has 
members who came from other St. 
Marys companies. Latest newcomer 
to the molded products field here is 
the National Molded Products Co. 
which drew officials from other St. 
Marys companies. It is not to be 
inferred that there is ill feeling be- 
cause of these changes. Rather the 
whole town looks upon this as a 
“carry forward” of the qualifications 
that have made St. Marys more in- 
dependent than most small towns. 

From a post-war standpoint it ap- 
pears that this village will have no 


.major problems, due to the fact that 


the business men have struck upon 
an industry endeavor which is gain- 
ing ground by leaps and bounds— 
powder metallurgy. Three of the 
plants here are actively engaged in 
this process for the war effort. They 
do not claim that powder metallurgy 
or molded metal product activity is 
yet full grown but they will fight at 
the drop of the hat if any one says 
that there is not a great future for 
this “infant.” 

Before the war molded self-lubri- 
cating bearings and machine parts 
had begun to make an entry into such 
fields as sweepers, electric refrigera- 
tion, auto parts, farm machinery and 
industrial machinery. Although there 
was some skepticism, etc., progress 
had been made on applications and 
possibilities in these fields. However 
before any large scale acceptance had 
materialized the war came along and 
powder metallurgy “went to war.” 





indus TayY ————__—_ 


Probably one of the most important 
findings of this industry in the past 
few years has been the tacit recog. 
nition of its limitations. While the 
industry is still in the throes of ado- 
lescence it must be remembered that 
only a few years ago it had not been 
weaned yet. The trials and tribula- 
tions with government specifications 
(which many powder metallurgical 
men think are too stringent) have 
taught molded product men _ things 
that in peace times would have taken 
years. For that reason St. Marys 
business men think that after the 
war powder metallurgy will be ae- 
cepted and will do a better job in 
those applications where only a slight 
“foothold” had been obtained in pre- 
war periods. 

Molded metal men here are frank 
to say that powder metallurgy will 
not find favor in those applications 
where extreme hardness is required 
or where high tensile and compres- 
sion is indicated. There are also 
cases where government screw thread 
tolerances are too tight for some 
molded products. Nevertheless it is 
said here that many machine parts 
will in the future be made from 
molded metal because of the self- 
lubricating qualities as well as the 
wearing ability. 

The war business that firms have 
had here have been a great teacher of 
“what is to come.” The industry is 
streamed lined it is said and accord- 
ing to many officials there will be no 
post-war problem for companies mak- 
ing powder metallurgical products. 
With more than 32 powders involved 
already and with various combina- 
tions, etc., it is claimed here that 
within five years the powder metal- 
lurgical industry will have the chance 
of replacing (if it can) a large seg- 
ment of present machined parts. 

Lest some people think that the 
powder field is thinking in grand 
terms it can be said, as the result of 
talking to officials of companies here, 
they know they have a hard road 
ahead, they believe in their product, 
they think they have a niche in the 
metal field, and finally they think 
they have only scratched the surface. 





Mayers Named to SWPC 


Washington 


@ @ © Chauncey M. Mayers, of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., president of the L. & C. 
Mayers Co., Inc., of New York, has 
been appointed director of the Ad- 
ministrative Division of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. it was announced 
recently. 
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Die Caster Says OPA Asked 
Contribution to War in Absorbed Profits 


New York 


© @ @ OPA has frankly asked the die 
casting industry to make a financial 
contribution to the war through the 
terms of a price measure which in the 
opinion of the industry will “antici- 
patorily absorb” the profits of most 
die casters, according to a statement 
last week by Anton F. Waltz, presi- 
dent of the Die Casting Institute and 
chairman of the committee which 
negotiated the price regulation terms 
with OPA. This profit absorption, ac- 
cording to Mr. Waliz, was desired by 
OPA in preference to profit recapture 
through renegotiation of contracts or 
excess profits taxes. The price 
measure adopted was MPR 377, ef- 
fective May 1. 

Mr. Waltz’s statement, aimed at 
clarifying in the industry’s mind how 
the negotiations were approached, con- 
tinued, “In the course of the negotia- 
tions, OPA conceded that die casting 
prices had not changed materially 
since October, 1941—before we en- 
tered the war! That die casting 
profits were less in the second half of 
1942, despite increased volume, than 
in the first half and that our profit 
trend is definitely downward because 
of rising costs of production. They 
conceded that while 90 per cent of 
commercial die casting production has 
been exempt from any price control 
since July 1, 1942 (under Combatant 
Materials Supplementary Order No. 


4) yet die casters held prices down 
and showed lower profits without 
price control by OPA. 

“They conceded that production costs 
have increased materially since 1941 
and are still increasing, and that some 
companies are going to be hurt by 
this new Regulation. They admitted 


that any gains in profits over pre-war 
years have been due to _ increased 
volume, long runs and greater eff. 
ciency, and not to price boosts. They 
finally acknowledged that only about 
5 per cent of the companies in the 
industry could show profits above the 
ceiling that OPA felt should be placed 
on profits. Therefore an entire indus. 
try is being specially regulated be. 
cause prices ‘threaten’ to rise due to 
current wage negotiations and other 
increasing costs of doing business.” 





Use of Cement Kilns 
To Sinter Ore Studied 


Washington 


© e@eWPB’s Conservation Division 
announced last Thursday that greater 
utilization of idle cement kilns to 
sinter iron ore is under consideration. 
(This development was mentioned in 
“This Industrial Week” in THE IRON 
AGE, April 22.) Tests are now being 
sponsored by the government to de- 
termine the value of creating addi- 
tional charge for blast furnaces 
through this method. 

Two American cement companies 
are now sintering iron ore fines for 
use by the steel industry. The Division 
has a list of cement kilns available 
for this work and is interested in 
learning the location of large quanti- 
ties of waste materials from the man- 
ufacture of chemicals which may be 
so reduced to iron ore. 


The Division’s statement said: 

“Many types of desirable ores are 
available as fine powders. These are 
obtained from certain mining opera- 
tions and as by-products from chem- 
ical industries. The sintering process 
changes these ore dusts from powder 
to pellets, often driving off foreign 
matter to create an ore concentrate 
which is richer in iron content. 

“As a blast furnace charge, sintered 
ore saves that portion of the iron ore 
ordinarily lost when air currents 
draw the fine powder out of the fur- 
nace. The chunky pellets eliminate 
this loss by remaining in the furnace. 
By allowing greater gas-solid contact, 
the irregularly shaped pellets reduce 
the fuel requirement and increase the 
rate of pig iron production at a given 
furnace. 

“Approximately 30,000,000 tons of 
such processed iron ore will be re- 
quired for war production next year.” 


How to Clear the Seas of Enemy Ships 


@ ee “To sink ships it is better to let 
The torpedo, 
dropped from the air at such height as 
would make a mass of junk out of a car 
or plane, contains 5000 parts which must 
take this beating and must then propel and 
control and explode this ‘underwater#hell- 
The torpedo must take and hold the 
exact depth set on the index to be effective 
for a destroyer or light 


water into them than air. 


cat. 


—10 or 12 ft. 
cruiser but much deeper for a battleship. 


“Depth bombs and depth charges must 
explode only a few yards away from the 
modern submarine to deliver a death blow, 
but serious and even disabling damage can 


be done at greater distances. 





“Submarine torpedoes are very much like 
those used by aircraft, but are larger. They 
do not have to stand up against the blow 
due to dropping from a height and are dis- 
charged from the submarine’s tubes in the 
bow and stern by compressed air. They can 
be shot either straight or in curves, the 
angle shots being accomplished by setting 
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the gyro for the final course, and then fir- 
ing the torpedo with the rudder locked right 
or left until that course is reached, when the 
rudder automatically unlocks and the gyro 
takes control. 

“The 6-in. guns of our modern light 
cruisers have no equal in the world for fast, 
accurate shooting and reliability. They are 
mounted in five 3-gun turrets and fire shells 
weighing slightly more than 100 lb. The 
8-in. guns of the heavy cruisers, like the 
light cruiser 6-in., are also useful for shore 
bombardment. The shells have thin walls, 
correspondingly large explosive charges, and 
instantaneous impact fuses. The 16-in. cafi- 
ber gun aboard a battleship is the most 
powerful engine of destruction used at sea. 
It weighs about 100 tons and hurls one-ton 
projectiles for more than 25 miles, traveling 
a half mile a second. 

“While I called the big battleship guns 
the most powerful naval weapons, I did not 
say they were the most useful. The most 
useful, or at least the most used, are the 


airplane bomb and torpedo, the submarine 


torpedo, the depth charge, and the anti- 
aircraft gun. 
“The heaviest U. S. Navy anti-aircraft 


gun is the 5-in., with its accurate and rug- 
ged fire control system. For _in-fight- 
ing the 20-mm. and 40-mm. guns are the 
most effective weapons. Both use explosive 
ammunition having sensitive contact fuses. 
The 40-mm. is mounted in twin or four- 
barreled mounts while the 20 is in singles 
and both are plastered all over the topsides 
of our ships. Together with the 5-in. bat- 
teries, the collection of these guns on each 
of our new big ships—battleships and car- 
riers—constitutes the heaviest concentration 
of anti-aircraft guns in such a limited space 
found anywhere in the world.” 


—Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, 
in an address recently before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit. 
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The CMP FACT FINDER—A Quick Reference to CMP 


The Iron Age Compiles Another Exclusive and Useful Tabulation of CMP Information 


How to Operate 
This Guide 


eeeTo locate detailed infor- 
mation on important phases of 
the Controlled Materials Plan 
simply refer to the item in ques- 
tion in this alphabetical index 
for the key to the exact CMP 
Regulation, paragraph or sub- 
paragraph in the officially pub- 
lished regulations or to news or 
analytical articles in THe Iron 
AGE. 

(Reg. l-c-l) means CMP Regu- 
lation No. 1, paragraph c, Sub- 
paragraph 1. 

(1.A. 4-22-43, p. 99) means 
the April, 22, 1943 issue page 99 
of THe Iron AcE. 


A 
preference ratings (1.A. 
; 2-4-43, p. 103) 
\djustments for changes of requirements 
(Reg. 1-w) 


AAA 


n 2 
p. 26 


12-3-42, 


Adjustments on controlled materials ob- 
tained without allotments (Reg. 1-v) 
Advisory Committee on CMP, (I1.A. 12-3- 

12, p. 100; 1-14-43, p. 70) 
Accounting Manual (1.A. 2- 
102) 
Allotment, Application for (Reg. 1-d-3) 
Allotment, Application for, 
l-e) 
Allotment, 
Allotment 
trolled 
Allotment 
Clarified 


Allotment 


\llotment, 


9° 


25-43, p. 


tesponsibility 
(Reg. 
definition (Reg. 1-b-5) 
Prohibition by con- 
materials producers (Reg. 8-e) 
Class A Products, 
5-27-43, p. 123) 
1-c-6) 
Allotment Numbers, length of 
(LA, 12-3-42, p. 126) 
Allotment 
ings 


Extension, 


Extensions, 
(L.A. 
Numbers (Reg. 


validity 


Numbers with Preference Rat- 
(Reg. 3-d) 

Numbers to Prime 
1-c-6-i) 


Allotment Consumers 


(Reg. 


Copyright 1943 


Allotment Numbers to Secondary Consum- 
ers (Reg. 1-c-6-ii) 
Allotment Numbers, Use on 
ders (Reg. 3-f) 
Allotment Numbers, Use on Delivery Or- 
ders (Reg. 8-f) 
Allotment Procedure (Reg. 1-c) 
Allotment Rejections (1.A. 3-18-43, p. 118) 
Allotment, Short Form (Sched. II, Reg. 1) 
Allotment Symbol, Assignment to Con- 
trolled Material Producer (Reg. 8-d-2) 
Allotment Symbols, Use for Production 
Materials to Fill Production Directives 
(Reg. 8-d-3) 
Allotments, Advance (Reg. 1-c-5) 
Allotments, Applications for by Controlled 
Materials Producer (Reg. 8-c) 
Allotments, Assignment (Reg. 1-j) 
Allotments and Authorized Production 
Schedules, Relation (Reg. 1-m) 
Allotments, Cancelling or Reducing (Reg. 
1-i) 
Allotments to 
1-c-1) 
Allotments, 
Int. 6) 
Allotments 
1-c-3) 
Allotments, Component 
15-43, p. 114) 
Allotments by Consumers (Reg. 1-2) 
Allotments, Forms of (Reg. 1-f) 
Allotments, Grouping of (Reg. 1-k) 
Allotments, Methods of (Reg. 1-h) 
Allotments, Omission from Class A Prod- 
ucts (1.A. 5-20-43, p. 131) 

Allotments and preference ratings ques- 
tions answered (I.A. 4-8-43, p. 118) 
Allotments, to Prime Consumers for Class 

A Products (Reg. 1-c-2) 
Allotments by Prime and Secondary Con- 
sumers (Reg. 1-c-4) 

Allotments, 
l-u-1) 
Allotments, Simultaneous, Alternative Pro- 

cedure (Reg. 1-r) 
Allotments, Use of (1.A. 2-4-43, p. 102) 
Allotments for use with product (Reg. 1, 
Int. 3) 
Allotments, Warehouse, 
sions (Reg. 4, Dir. 1) 
Allotting (1.A. 12-17-42, p. 99) 


Delivery Or- 


Claimant Agencies (Reg. 


Class A products (Reg. I1- 


for Class B Products (Reg. 


Makers (1A. 4- 


Restrictions on Use 


(Reg. 


Export Exten- 


Alternative use of PD-83 by warehouses 
(M-21-b-2(g)) 

Aluminum bars and shapes 
p. 103) 

Aluminum fabricators, obtaining supplies 
(1.A. 3-11-43, p. 135) 

Aluminum, Obtaining by Gov't agencies 
and institutions (Reg. 5A-c-2) 

Aluminum Patterns, Purchasing Proced- 
ure (I1.A. 5-20-43, p. 138) 

Aluminum, transition to CMP (LA. 2-25- 
43, p. 104) 

Answers to Questions on CMP (I.A. 12- 
3-42, p. 120) 

Appeals, Inventories (Reg. 2-j) 

Appeals for Relief (Reg. 1-z) 

Appeals, Warehouse (M-21-b-1(i)) 
21-b-2(n)) 

Applications, Necessity for and Procedure 
(1.A. 12-17-42, p. 96) 

Assignment of Preference Rating and Al- 
lotment Symbol to Controlled Material 
Producers (Reg. 8-d) 

Assistance, MRO (Reg. 5-j) 

Authorized Controlled Material, Definition 
(Reg. 1-b-15) 

Authorized Orders, Placement Restrictions 
(Reg. 1-s-1) 

Authorized Production Schedules, 
pliance (Reg. 1-0) 
Authorized Production 
tion (Reg. 1-b-13) 
Authorized Production 
ing of (Reg. 1-k) 
Authorized Program, 

1-b-11) 
B 


Base Period, warehouse 

Base Tonnage, 
(b-8) ) 

Base Tonnage, 
b-1 (b-7) ) 

Bills of Material (Reg. 1-d) 

Bills of Material, Application (Reg. 1-d-6) 

Bills of Materials, Necessity for and Use 
of (1.A. 12-17-42, p. 96) 

Bills of Material, Purpose (Reg. 1-d-2) 

Bills of Material, Responsibility (Reg. 1-e) 

Bills of Material, Waiver (Reg. 1-d-8) 

Brass Mill Product, Definition (Reg. 4-e-1) 


Canadian governmental agencies and in- 
stitutions, MRO (Reg. 5A-p) 


(LA. 2-4-4383, 


(M- 


Com- 


Schedule, Defini- 


Schedules, Group- 


Definition (Reg. 


(M-21-b-2(b-7) ) 
warehouse (M-21-b-2- 


for warehouses (M-21- 


The CMP FACT FINDER—Ready Reference to Full Texts of CMP 


eeeA new approach to keeping up-to-date on CMP 
information has been developed by THe Iron Ace in 
the CMP Fact Finder—a quick reference to full texts 
of CMP orders which helps you to place your finger on 
the exact place the information appears. 
ago Tue Iron Ace published the exclusive CMP Simpli- 
fier which gave brief, concise information on all phases 
of CMP under an alphabetical listing. Realizing that 
there is frequent need for more than abbreviated infor- 
mation, the CMP Fact Finder has been developed to 


A few weeks 


plan. 


refer you to the exact paragraph in CMP Regulations 
where full texts of the subject matter are set forth. To 
increase its usefulness, the CMP Fact Finder also con- 
tains references to the new warehouse orders M-21-b-1 
and M-21-b-2 and keys to stories clarifying CMP which 
have appeared in Tue Iron Ace since inception of the 
Truly a useful, valuable reference you may want 
to clip the pages for your desk as a handy guide to all 
pertinent questions on the Controlled Materials Plan. 
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COUNT “lhoursauds OF PARTS 





@ In war industries today where every second counts 
...they’re counting thousands of parts in seconds ...accu- 
rately with Toledo Scales! 


These highly versatile Toledo Counting Scales help 
to speed production, increase accuracy and save labor ina 
wide range of operations.“Green help” learns how quick. 
Shop managers find COUNTING BY WEIGHT the 
right answer—for issuing predetermined quantities of 
uniform parts...counting unknown quantities... faster 
inventory counts...and to get accurate receiving, ship- 
ping, production, cost and piece-work counts. Write 
for booklet “Counting By Weight’. Sales and Service 
in 181 cities... Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


T@LEDO 


COUNTING SCALES 
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Castings, aluminum (1.A. 4-29-43, p. 113 
Certification, MRO Aluminum (Reg, 
5-c-2), also (Pri. Reg. 7) (Reg. 5-d- 
‘ertification of MRO orders (Reg. 5-e4j 
(Pri. Reg. 7) (Reg. 5-d-2) 
‘ertification, Order (Reg. 7) 
‘ertification, Order, Short Form (Reg, } 
(See also Reg. 3-z) 
‘ertification of Orders (Reg. 3-g) (Se 
also Reg. 7) 
‘hanges in CMP, smaller details (I@ 
9-13-43, p. 142) 
‘hanging status of Class A products @ 
Class B (1.A. 12-10-42, p. 129) 
‘laimant Agency, Definition (Reg. 1-b-4j 
‘laimant Agency Symbols (Reg. 1-b-4) 
‘larification, A and B lists (1.A. 4-3-4% 
p. 153) ; 
Class A Order Placement Without Allo 
ment (Reg. 1-1) 
‘lass A Product allotments (Reg. 1-Inf 
6) 
‘lass A Product, Definition (Reg. 1-b-§} 
‘lass A Product, Segregation by Specifk 
cation (Reg. 1, Int. 4) 
Class A Production Schedules, Protectiog 
of (Reg. 1-p) 
“lass A Products Sold fot MRO (Reg, 
1-k-1) 
Class B List, symbols (1.A, 4-22-43, § 
112) 
Class B Products, Definition (Reg. 1-b-§) 
Class B Products, list of (1.A. 1-14-43, 5 
78; 2-4-43, p. 102; 4-8-43, p. 151) 
Class X Components, Deliveries (M-293-¢ 
Class Y Components, Placing and A€@ 
ceptance of orders (M-293-d) 
CMP Division, Definition (Reg. 1-b-2) 
"MP, Effect on Primary and Secondary 
Consumers (1.A. 12-17-42, p. 110) 
‘MP, Effect on Steel Producing Compa. 
nies (1.A. 12-17-42, p. 112) 
"MP, Effect on Warehouses (1.A. 12-1¥% 
42, p. 111) 
‘ombat Instruments, Rating Precedence 
(Reg. 3-Dir. 1) 
‘ommunications, MRO, Gov't agencies 
and institutions (Reg. 5A-n) 
‘ompliance with Priority Orders, Re- 














sponsibility (Reg. 1-x) 

‘omponent, Critical common, Definition 
(M-293-a-1) 

‘omponent Manufacturer, Definition (M- 


293-a-2) 


~ 


‘omponent Operations Report (M-293-b) 
‘omponents, Effect of other orders (M- 


293-e-f) 


~ 


~ 


‘omponents, List of (M-293-appended 
schedule) 
Components, Report forms (M-293-ap- 
pended schedule) 
Controlled Materials (Sched. I, Reg. 1) 
Controlled Materials (Sched. II, Reg. 1) 
Controlled Material, Definition ( Reg. 
1-b-1) 
Controlled Materials, obtaining by Govt 
agencies and institutions (Reg. 5A-ce-l) 
Conversion, order, clarified (1.A. 4-29-43, 
p. 112) 
Converters, Omission from Reg. 2 (LA 
5-20-43, p. 131) 
D 


Dealer, definition (M-21-b-1 (b-10)) 

Dealer Purchases (M-21-b-1 (g)) 

Deliveries by CMP Producers, Restrit 
tions to (Reg. 1-t-3) 

Deliveries, By Distributors on Author 
ized CMP (Reg. 4-c) 

Deliveries, Distributors of Aluminum on 
Authorized Orders (Reg. 4-h) 

Deliveries, Distributors on PRP or Small 
Orders (Reg. 4-d) 

Deliveries, Distributors, Quantity Restri¢- 
tions (Reg. 4-d-4) 

Deliveries, Effect of Preference Ratings 
(Reg. 3-j) 
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Much as Medart engineers would like to ease the 
sailor’s lot with the ingenious machine above, 
Medart concentrates, today, on the problems 

of American indusiry...the engineering and manu- 
facturing of complete power transmission 
equipment and on the manufacture of special 
equipment for specialized jobs. 


s for agitator tanks 


Over 1,000,000 pattern combinations are in Medart 


} driving unit 


] : “ * 
; feeding tab . me files. The solution to your own special 


par delivery e 


equipment problem is very likely right on hand!... 
And that special machine you need may 
be made quicker than you think. 
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—THIS BROCHURE 
THAT TELLS ABOUT 
WOLVERINE’S NEW 
TUBE-SPINNING 
PROCESS 


If you make anything from tubing 
—if your product has a completely 
closed end, is slightly reduced, or 
assumes any shape in between— 


If you are having difficulty with any 
of your tube-forming operations— 


Or even if your product is still in the 
design stage and has never been 
manufactured by any process... . 


If any of these things are true, you 
should send for this Brochure, Cat- 
alog E-1, (on your own letterhead) 
to learn about this new develop- 
ment which successfully achieves 
the forming of the ends of tubing 
in a fraction of the time possible 
by older methods—and at a frac- 
tion of the cost. 
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Write Detroit for Catalog E-1. It 
shows with photographs, line 
drawings and descriptions that 
there is practically no limit to the 
variety of forms that can be 


made on ends of tubing by the 
new Wolverine Spinning Process. 
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Deliveries, for construction and facilities 
(1.A. 3-25-43, p. 121) 

Deliveries, Heat treated steels to Ware 
houses (Reg. 1-Dir. 5) 

Deliveries, intra-company, of aluminum 
(Reg. 1-Djr. 8) 

Deliveries of merchant products to deak 
ers (M-21-b-2(1)) 

Deliveries, Prohibited (Reg. 2-2) 

Deliveries, Scheduling of (Reg. 2-d) 

Deliveries, Warehouse from stock (not 
for resale) (Reg. 4) 

Deliveries, from warehouse to warehouse 
(M-21-b-1) 

Delivery (1.A. 12-17-42, p. 108) 

Delivery, Brass and Wire Mill Products 
from Warehouse (Reg. 4-f) 

Delivery, definition (M-21-b-1 (b-11)) 

Delivery Order, Definition (Reg. 1-b-14) 

Delivery Orders, Use of Allotment Nunm- 
bers (Reg. 3-f) 

Delivery Orders, Use of Allotment Num- 
bers (Reg. 8-f) 

Discrimination, Order Acceptance (Reg. 
came. 2) 

Disputes, where to direct inquiries (LA, 
1-21-43, p. 102) 

Distributor, definition (M-21-b-1 (b-8)) 

Distributor, Definition (Reg. 4-b-2) (Reg, 


4, Int. 1) 
E 
Earmarked Stocks, warehouse of mer 
chant products (M-21-b-2 (k)) 
Earmarked Warehouse Stocks (M-21-b-1 
(f)) 
Exceptions to Inventory Limitations (Reg, 
2-c) 
Exclusions from MRO—List A (Reg. 5) 
Export of CMP allotments (I.A. 2-4-4), 
p. 111; 3-11-43, p. 132; 4-15-43, p. 116) 
Extension of MRO symbol (Reg. 5, Int. 1) 
Extensions of Ratings for Class B Prod 
ucts (Reg. 3) 
o 
Form for A products (I.A. 3-18-43, p 
118) 
Form for B products (T.A. 3-18-43, p 
126; 3-26-43, p. 118, 119) 
Forms, use of (1A. 1-21-43, p. 103) 


G 


Government Agency, definition (Reg. 
5A-b-1) 


Industry Division, definition (Reg. 1-b-3) 

Institution, definition (Reg. 5A-b-2) 

Integrated and Non-Integrated Mills (LA 
2-4-43, p. 102) 

Interchange, Between Producers of CMP 
Materials (Reg. 1-Dir. 6) 

Inventory Appeals (Reg. 2-j) 

Inventories, Division of (Reg. 2-e-2) 

Inventories, Effect of P-56 (Reg. 23 
Dir. 4) 

Inventories, Effect of P-98-c (Reg. 3 
Dir. 3) 

Inventories, Effect of Utilities Order (Reg. 
2, Dir. 1 and 2) 

Inventories, Emergency for Transport 
tion Industry (Reg. 2, Dir. 7) 

Inventories, Excess, Redistribution of 
(Reg. 2-h) 

Inventory Limitations (Reg. 2-b) 

Inventory, Limitations, Exceptions ® 
(Reg. 2-c) 

Inventories, Other Provisions (Reg. 2-k) 

Inventory questions answered (I.A. 4-8-4, 
p. 119) 

Inventories, reporting excess (I.A. 12-1¢ 
42, p. 129) 

Inventory Reports (Reg. 2-i) 

Inventory Restrictions, MRO (Reg. 5-1) 

Inventory restrictions, MRO, Gov't aget 
cies and institutions (Reg. 5A-i) 
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Probably we make it 


Srake Shoe MAKES PARTS for original equipment and for 


maintenance; parts that are upset and drop forged; molded fabrics 
and plastics; ferrous and non-ferrous castings. In war, as in peace, 
Brake Shoe ships millions of parts to thousands of manufacturers, 
in many fields of industry. 


The services of our research and development engineers are 
available for immediate or post-war problems. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


pataway |} mane Ash hand]j 
PARTS FOR — RAILWAY © PMEN Pulverizer © Pumps. Man 


Brake shoes, lockeys. Chilled Alloy stee} tie gra 
tread car wheels. Car and ~UPerhe, 
locomotive wearing parts. Axle 

or journal bearings. 


PARTS FOR — PLANE ENGINES = = ; PARTS FOR — HEAT TREATING 


Forgings for cylinder barrels, 2 - Chromium nickel alloy boxes, 


crank shafts and connecting s pots, pans, trays, hearth plates, 
rods. Bearings for starter and reclamation, chain, rails, muffles and retorts. 


camshafts, fuel pumps. Welding nd repair of ferrous 


hard surfa Welding rods, flux. 


‘equipment parts: 


58 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


American Brakeblok Division Detroit, Mich. 

Ramapo Ajax Division New York City 

American Manganese Steel Division Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Brake Shoe and Castings Division New York City k Shoe 
Kellogg Division Rochester, N. Y. T~cd e 

American Forge Division Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Wheel Division New York City 
National Bearing Metals Corp. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Today these 4 fundamental facts 
dictate the specification of Atmospheric 
Aerator Type Coolin g Towers 





FE LUOR BUILDS both Atmospheric Type Cooling Towers and 
Mechanical Draft Cooling Towers. To those concerned with 
the specification of a cooling tower, Fluor is ably qualified to 
give unbiased counsel in the selection of the type of tower 
best suited for cooling process water, for any service, in any 
location, in any quantity. 


Fluor believes that today, under War conditions, the specifi- 
cation of an Atmospheric Aerator Type Cooling Tower is 
dictated by the following four fundamental facts which make 
substantial contributions to the war effort. 
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Fact No. 1. An Atmospheric Aerator Cooling Tower uses 
fewest critical components. Your specification of an atmos 
pheric tower means that steel, brass, aluminum, motors, fans, 
gears, switches, conduit and other hard-to-get materials, essen- 
tial to the Mechanical Draft Types, are released for critical 
armament uses, as are the thousands of man-hours required 
for their manufacture, assembly and shipment. 





Fact No. 2. An Atmospheric Aerator Cooling Tower can be 
delivered faster, — often three times quicker than towers of 
the Mechanical Draft Type. Because the production of critical 





components for Mechanical Draft Towers is wholly or in 
greater part in the hands of sub-manufacturers, the final 
delivery of a Mechanical Draft Type is dependent on these 
sub-manufacturers. On the other hand, the manufacture of 

an Atmospheric Aerator Type Cooling Tower is controlled by 
Fluor. Throughout the whole defense and war program Fluor 
has never failed to meet or beat scheduled delivery dates. This 
record will continue; Fluor is geared to do it. 


Fact No. 3. An Atmospheric Aerator Cooling Tower costs 
less to operate, because it requires least horsepower. There are 
no fan motors to operate. Here again, power, essential to war 
industries, is conserved to relieve the power shortage. 


Fact No. 4. In an Atmospheric Type Tower, maintenance 
costs are negligible. Mechanical devices, such as motors, gears 
and fans, ina Mechanical Draft Type Tower require attention, 
—entail costs in both operation and upkeep. Maintenance like 
this and the man-power attendant to it, are eliminated with 
the specification of an Atmospheric Aerator Cooling Tower. 


On the basis of the above four facts, the only limiting fac- 
tors making the specification of Mechanical Draft Towers 


Mr: . 
WT 


iy 
> . 


mandatory are (1) lack of space for the erection of the 

Atmospheric Type and (2) extremely subnormal wind 

conditions. You may ask, “How can we be certain that a 

Fluor Atmospheric Aerator Cooling Tower is the absolute 
correct specification under any conditions?” 


Fluor Engineers will gladly give specific, unbiased answers 
to this question after analysis of your problem. Since Fluor 
makes all types of cooling towers our thinking is completely 
independent. If analysis shows that the Mechanical Draft Type 
Tower is the answer to your problem, Fluor will cooperate by 
furnishing expert documentary evidence of essential need as 
a means of assisting you in obtaining the necessary directive. 


These, then, are the facts why Fluor recommends your spe- 
cification of Atmospheric Aerator Type Cooling Towers for 
the duration. Wire or airmail your inquiry for prompt action. 
Be Sure with Fluor. 


COOLING TOWER DIVISION OF 
THE FLUOR CORPORATION LTD. 
2500 So. Atlantic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.* PITTSBURGH, PA. * KANSAS CITY, MO. * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Gun Mounts and Gun Barrels 


are constructed 
with STANDARD forgings 





FORGINGS * CASTINGS ° 
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Acid open-hearth 


steel, rigidly con- 





trolled through every phase of 
production at Standard, results in 
finished forgings with the high 
physical properties and high 
quality demanded in ordnance 
materiel for our armed forces. 
This control of quality also 
applies to all forgings by Standard 
being produced either directly or 
indirectly for the war effort. 

It is one of the major reasons 
why Standard steel products bear 
the reputation for dependability 
throughout peace-time industry 
and transportation as well as 


that of war. 


STAN DARD 
STEEL WORKS 


DIVISION OF 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Pe tt Se eH". Sr oe: SS 


WELDLESS RINGS * STEEL WHEELS 


NEWS OF INDUSTRY Q 


Inventories, Schedule A (Reg. 2) 

Inventories, Separate (Reg. 2-e) 

Inventory, Segregation of 
(Reg. 2, Dir. 6) 

Inventory Restrictions, Warehouse, of 
Merchant Products (M-21-b-2(h)) 
Item of Controlled Material, Definition 

(Reg. 2-a-1) 
J 


Jobbers, Protection (1.A. 4-15-43, p. 116) 
Limitations, Warehouse Sales (I.A. 2-11- 
43, p. 128) 


Structural 


M 

Maintenance, Definition (Reg. o-b-1) 
5A-b-3) 

Manual, Simplified Allotment Accounting 
(1A. 2-25-43, p. 102; 3-18-43, p. 116) 

Manufacturer, Component, Definition (M- 
293-a-2) 

Materials, Permitted Under MRO (Reg 
5-b) 

Merchant Products, Obtaining by Ware- 
house (M-21-b-2) 

Merchant Trade Products, Definition (M- 
21-b-2(b-4) ) 

Mill Level Procedure (I.A. 2-4-43, p. 102) 

Mill Quantities, Minimum (Sched. IV, 
Reg. 1) 

MRO Aluminum, Order Certification (Reg. 
5-c-2) also (Pri. Reg. 7) (Reg. 5-d-2) 

MRO, Assistance (Reg. 5-j) 

MRO, Canadian governmental agencies 
and institutions (Reg. 5A-p) 

MRO, Certification by Gov't agencies and 
institutions (Reg. 5A-c-1) 

MRO, Class A Products Sold for (Reg. 
1-k-1) 

MRO® Communications by Gov't agencies 
and institutions (Reg. 5A-n) 

MRO, Effect on Other Orders (Reg. 5-k) 

MRO, Exclusions from (List A (Reg. 5)) 

MRO, Government Agencies (Reg. 5-g) 
(Reg. 5A) 

MRO, Grouping Requirements (Reg. 5-e) 

MRO, Inventory Restrictions (Reg. 5-i) 

MRO, inventory restrictions, Gov't agen 
cies and institutions (Reg. 5A-i) 

MRO Mine Supplies (1.A. 5-13-43, p. 148) 

MRO, Minor items of productive capita 
equipment (Reg. 5A-b-5) 

MRO, Misrepresentation or _  diversiol 
penalties to Gov't agencies and _ inst 
tutions (Reg. 5A-h) 

MRO, obtaining by Gov't agencies am 
institutions (Reg. 5A) 

MRO Orders, Certification (Reg. 5-c-1) 
also (Pri. Reg. 7) (Reg. 5-d- 

MRO, Penalties (Reg. 5-h) 

MRO, Permitted Extra Materials (Reg 
b-3) 


2) 


MRO Preference Ratings (Reg. 5-d) 

MRO, preference ratings for Gov't ag 
cies and institutions (Reg. 5A-d-1) 

MRO, preference ratings, restrictions to 
Gov't agencies and institutions (Reg 
5A-g) 

MRO, preference ratings, restrictions 0 
use by Gov't agencies and institutions 
(Reg. 5A-0) 

MRO, Production materials included (Rez 
5-b-4) 

MRO, Quantity Restrictions (Reg. 5-f) 

MRO, quantity restrictions, Gov't age 
cies and institutions (Reg. 5A-f) 

MRO questions answered (1.A. 4-8-4535, P 
121) 

MRO, Rating Extension (Reg. 5-d-3) 

MRO, Reclassification for (Reg. 5-1) 

MRO, Reclassification of activities, Govt 
agencies and institutions (Reg. 5A-1) 

MRO, Records (Reg. 5-m) 

MRO, records and reports, Gov’t agencies 
and institutions (Reg. 5A-m) 

MRO Supplies, Industries not Covered 
(1.A. 5-20-43, p. 131) 


MRO Supplies, Obtaining (Reg. 5) 
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MRO, symbol, extension of (Reg. 































































































Int. 1) 
ural MRO symbol, extension of (Reg. 5- 
Int. 2) 
0 MRO symbols, special provisions for use 
(Reg. 5-g-1) 
tie O 
Operating Supplies, Definition (Reg. 
5-b-2) (Reg. 5A-b-4) 
116) Order Certification (Reg. 7) 
-11- Order, Discrimination and Acceptance 
(Reg. 1, Int. 1) 
Order Placei*cut NVith CMP roducers 
b-1) (Reg l-s) 
Order precedence, Class A products with- 
ting out allotments (Reg. 1-Int. 6) 
116) Order Rerating (1.A. 4-8-438, p. 149) 
(M- Order Restrictions 01 Warehouse Prime 
Merchant Product Orders (M-21-b-2 
Reg (c-2)) 
Order Restriction for Warehouses Stocks 
are (M-21-b-1 (c)) 
Orde Status, Warehouses (M-21-b-1 
(M- (c-6)) 
Ordering, authorized (LA 12-17-42, p. 
102) LOS) 
IV, Orders Authorized Restrictions (Reg. 
l-s-1) 
Reg Orders, Class A, Placed Minus Allotments 
d-2) (1.A. 5-20-43, p. 131) 
Orders, Delivery, Use of Allotment Num- 
i bers (Reg. 8-f) 
Orders, Distributors, Effect of Ratings 
ant (Reg. 3-Dir. 1) 
Orders, Distributors Verbal Delivery 
Reg (Reg. 4-k) 
Orders, Excess and Cancellations (Rey 
whe lL, 2G: 2 
Orders, Placement by Warehouses fo1 
5-k) Controlled Material (Reg. 4-j) 
5)) Orders, Rejection by CMP Producers 
5-g) (Reg. 1-t-2) 
Orders, Time for Placing (Sched Il, 
5-e) Reg 1) 
i) Orders, warehouse, for merchant products 
g ther than wire and sheet products 
(M-21-b-2 (e)) 
148) Orders, Warehouse merchant product, time ° 
i lee staatae CAEL Te HOLTITE Aircraft Screws, Bolts and Nuts are 
Ovdete, Warchinns. Peiseies Of Las scientifically designed, produced and inspected to 
si (Reg. 4-1) meet the most rigid A N and A C specifications. 
ns a 7 tor a wire and_ sheet Adopted by the Aircraft Industry for use in every 
roducts (M-2 -2 (d)) . . 
Oreetlintion’ blnn 6k te 10th part of America's fighting and transport planes 
on) these precise, rugged fastenings are skilfully made 
e-1) of selected, pre-tested materials. HOLTITE Air- 
p - 
| | | craft Fastenings are accurately gauged and in- 
atterns, aluminum, obtaining (Reg. 5- spected at each stage of manufacture by speciall 
g Dir. 1) . ° ‘ 7! Y 
seiatetin: eeaae) takes alee’ trained inspectors. Heat treating, plating and 
Percentage Allotments to Secondary other finishes are in strict accordance with A N and 
Bi Firms (1A. 2-25-43, p. 101) A C specifications. 
) “PI” orders (1.A. 4-29-43, p. 115) 
) ; a . “ . ” 
; t et a ins With CMP Pro- HOLTITE Thread-F orming SHEET METAL SCREWS 
tog ducers (Reg. -s) ‘ 
hanson ‘dachees ‘Mahe Cake ned When Speed Nuts are used with HOLTITE Sheet Metal Screws, the 
. "aa for (Sched lil i $ a > k d ' 
» Reg. 1) small, tapered point permits a quicker start and run-on of nut. The 
tions Plate Scheduling (IA. 3-25-48, p. 121) smooth threads with faster lead reduce nut-turning time and provide 
‘ a oe ye ape brit is a much tighter lock to resist vibration. 
yee ecedence, e aceme orders d . . e e ‘- 
bik. a he Cutting their own threads in metal or plastics as they are driven 
a eecodenen Gt thbieiee edeea: tn in, these production-boosting screws eliminate time-consuming tapping 
0 | 2-4-43, p. 103) operations and effect a stronger, tighter fastening as each 
a Preteen ue ee stays tight in the perfect mating thread it has cut in the material. 
, PP eference Ratings wit Allotment N . . . a 
ssatig, Aik a ron Available with slotted head or HOLTITE Recessed Head. 
) Preference Ratings, Applications to CMP 
) (Reg. 3-a) 
FOV Preference Rating, Assignment to Con- 
1-1) trolled Materials Producer (Reg. 8-d-1) 
Preference Ratings, MRO (Reg. 5-c) 
nei Preference ratings, MRO for Gov't agen- 
vered 


ms aa ~ See ae 5A-d-1) ; SC REW CO New Bedford, Mass.,U.S.A. 
reference ratings, restrictions on use by 
Gov't agencies and institutions (Rex oJ BUY MORE Te BONDS 
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HOW TO USE CHAIN 
“ayy FOR MANILA ROPE 


= @ If shortages of small and medium sized Manila ropes are 
{ Wam) retarding your production look at the table below. 
iy i 


have in mind. 


MANILA ROPE 
*Federal 
Weight Spec. 


(Inches) Lbs.) (Lbs.) 


3/ 16.40 $400 


MANILA ROPE 


*Federal 
Weight Spec. 


(Inches) (Lbs.) (Lbs.) 


Weight Spec. 


(Inches) (Lbs.) {Lbs.) 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Select the size of rope you need which appears in the left- 
Tate } hand column. Then follow the line of figures to the right. 
You'll find it easy to pick out the correct size of TENSO, 
LOCK LINK and NIAGARA weldless chain for the job you 


Additional information will be cheerfully supplied on 


Will you please remember, when placing your orders for 
chain, to supply the highest preference ratings obtainable. 


COMPARISONS VARIOUS WELDLESS CHAINS TO MANILA ROPE 
TENSO WELDLESS CHAIN 


Diameter 100ft. TR-6Ola Wartime 





(Lbs.) (Lbs.) fF 


























3/16 1.37 420 
1/4 1.71 550 
5/16 2.52 $50 
3/8 3.45 1275 
7/16 5.15 1750 
15/32 6.14 2250 
1/2 7.36 2650 2120 
9/16 10.20 3450 
5/8 13.10 4400 





4320 No. 10/0 





LOCK LINK WELDLESS CHAIN 


Diameter 100ft. TR-6O0la Wartime 











1020 No. 1/0 














2760 No. 6/0 











NIAGARA WELDLESS CHAIN 








3/16 1.37 420 
1/4 1.71 550 
§/16 2.52 sso 
3/8 3.45 1275 
7/16. 5.15 1750 
15/32 6.14 2250 
1/2 7.36 2650 2120 No.5/0 
9/16 10.20 3450 
5/8 13.10 4400 
3/4 16.40 5400 
MANILA ROPE 
*Federal 


Diameter 100ft. TR-6Ola Wartime 


a «—a——OS =. a «aes «eee | ee 
—_—— 





1020 No. 2/0 
1400 No. 3/0 





1800 No. 4/0 








2760 No. 7/0 








3/16 1.37 420 
1/4 1.71 $50 
5/16 2.52 $50 
3/8 3.45 1275 
7/16 5.15 1750 
15/32 6.14 2250 
1/2 7.36 2650 2120 No. 5/0 
9/16 10.20 3450 
3/8 13.10 4400 
3/4 16.40 5400 


*Minimum Breaking Strength 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


7% , York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland 
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Preference ratings, restrictions on use by 
Gov't agencies and institutions (Regj 
5A-g@) 

Prime Consumer Definition (Reg. 1-b-6) 

Procedure at mill level (1.A. 2-4-4383, BE 
102) 

Procedure for CMP _ Producers (LA 
3-18-43, p. 117) 

Procedure for obtaining MRO supplies 
(1.A. 2-18-43, p. 124) / 

Procedure under CMP (I.A. 12-17-42, De 
92) 

Producer, Allotment Required (T.A. 5-2 
43, p. 122) 

Producers, CMP Materials, Instruction to 
(Reg. 1-t) 

Producer’s Interchange of CMP materials 
(Reg. 1-Dir. 6) 

Product Group, definition (M-21-b-17 
(b-5)) 

Product Group, definition (M-21-b-2 
(b-5)) 

Product groups and types to be ordered] 
by a warehouse (M-21-b-2 (c-1)) 

Product Groups for warehouse ordering 
(M-21-b-1 (c-1)) 

Production Material, Definition (Reg. 
3-b-1) 

Production Material, obtaining by Govt 
agencies and institutions (Reg. 5A-b-T)9 

Production Schedule, Definition (Reg. 
1-b-12) 

Production Schedules, Class A Products, 
Protection of (Reg. 1-p) 

Production Schedules, How to Authorize 
(Reg. 1-n) 

Production Schedules, Use of Existing 
tatings (Reg. 3-h) 

Production Schedules, Use of Ratings 
(Reg. 3-d-3) 

Program, Definition (Reg. 1-b-10) 

Prohibited Deliveries (Reg. 2-g) 

Purchases by dealers (M-21-b-1 (g)) 

Purchases of merchant products by ware- 
house for direct shipment to customer -* ; 


J 
(M-21-b-2 (j)) 
Purchases, warehouse, for direct ship- exac 
ment to customer (M-21-b-1 (e)) ques 
Purchases, warehouse, from idle or ex- 
cess inventories (M-21-b-1 (d)) Br 
Purchases, warehouse, of idle or excess 
inventories of merchant products (M- even 
21-b-2 (i)) spen 
? Our 
Quantities, Mill Minimum (Sched. IV, it 
Reg. 1) 1 yY 
Quantity Restrictions, MRO (Reg. 5-f) dete 


Quantity Restrictions, MRO, Gov't agen- of t 
cies and institutions (Reg. 5A-f) 

Quantity restrictions on prime material elec 
(Warehouse) (M-21-b-1 (c-2)) 

Quantity Restrictions on product groups 
for warehouses (M-21-b-1 (c-3)) 

Quantity restrictions on types, interim 
period (M-21-b-1 (ce-4)) . 

Questions and Answers on CMP (IA 
12-3-42, p. 120; 12-24-42, p. 90; 1-21-43, 
p. 100, 102; 3-11-43, p. 130: 4-S-43, D. 


118) 
R 


Railroads, Omitted from Reg. 5 (L.A. 5- 
20-43, p. 131) 

Rated Orders, Dealers, Distributers, Job- 
bers (I.A. 5-27-43, p. 120) 

tating Extension, MRO (Reg. 5-d-3) 

Rating Extension, Prohibition, by Con- 
trolled Material Producer (Reg. 8-2) 

Rating, Preference, Assignment to Con- 
trolled Material Producer (Reg. 8-d-1) 
tating Precedence, Combat instruments 
(Reg. 3-Dir. 1) 

Ratings, Effect on Conflicting Schedules 
(Reg. 3-k) 

Ratings, Extension of for Class B Prod- 
ucts (Reg. 3-e) 





IF all welding electrodes of the same type were 
exactly alike, or even very similar, there would be no 


question as to which to buy. 


But welding electrodes are not alike. They are not 
even “very similar.” We know this to be a fact, for we 
spent several hundred thousand dollars to discover it. 
Our laboratory and shop tests reveal with definite final- 
ity that the price per pound of electrodes does not 
determine the material or the time cost of welding. Both 
of those figures are governed by what you get from 
electrodes — not what you pay per pound. 


Mild Steel 
WELDING 


Made by welders. . 


re 


. High Tensile . 





With us, welding electrodes are production tools. We 
manufacture the SMITHway Certified Welding Elec- 
trodes used in our plants in order to assure the quality, 
the uniformity, and the characteristics essential to more 
good welds per man-hour. We offer others who do weld- 
ing the same electrodes. . 

If you feel that there is little if any difference in 
welding electrodes, we think we can prove that the price 
you pay for SMITHway Certified Welding Electrodes 
buys considerably lower welding cost — and considerably 
better welding results. 


. and Stainless Steel 


ELECTRODES 


for welders 


SMITHway AC Welding Machine: no arc blow; 
reduces spatter losses; effects worthwhile overall 
power saving; gives more good welds per man-hour. 


SMITHway Welding Monitor: cuts time cost of training 
welders as much as 331/3% by automatically signaling oper- 
ator when correct feeding speed is or is not being maintained. 


O S A i T in Corporation 


“A.O. 
MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN + HOUSTON + TEXAS 





THE OUTSTANDING COOLANT PUMP 


Juite a number of machine tool builders 
quip their new machines with Ruthman 
‘oolant Pumps. Machine tool builders 
ave doubled their output each year for 
1e past 3 years. And yet even this favor- 
ble situation doesn't explain why so many 
uthman Coolant Pumps are made and 


id. 


ve users of machine tools—appreciating 
ie trouble-free performance of Ruthman 
amps—have stepped in and bought Ruth- 
ans as replacements for other coolant 
amps. And when they replace with a 
uthman Coolant Pump it's the last re- 
acement they'll have to make. 


1e RUTHMAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FEATURES 


precision ball bearing 

standard interchangeable stator 
precision ball bearing 

rigid one-piece shaft 


5 removing these screws permits 
lifting pump and motor assembly 
for inspection. 


6-7 twin intakes are automatically 
cleansed when pump is throttled 


8 internal louvers and revolving 
cup disc protect motor 


9 conduct wiring connection 


10 centrifugal lock nut and seal 
prevent moisture from reaching 
bearing 


11. double acting impeller 


12 heavy mounting flange cast in 
one piece with impeller housing 


13 internal discharge thru center 
of intake eliminates outside piping 
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Ratings, Extension for Construction 
Facilities (Reg. 6) 

Ratings, Precedence (Reg. 3-c) 

Ratings, Precedence, With Allotme# 
Number (Reg. 8, Int. 1) 

tatings, Use for Authorized Producti 
Schedules (Ree. 3-d-3) 

tatings, Use Prior to Authorization 
Production Schedules (Reg. 3-h) 

Ratings, Use for Production Materials § 
Fill Production Directives (Reg. 8-d-§ 

Reclassification of activities, MRO, Goy@ 
agencies and institutions (Reg. 5A-1j 

Reclassification, for MRO (Reg. 5-1) 

Records (Reg. 1-y) 

Records, MRO (Reg. 5-m) 
Records and Reports, MRO, Gov't agen 
cies and institutions (Reg. 5A-m) 
Redistribution of <xcess Inventorie 
(Reg. 2-h) 

Regulation N ; clarification (LA 
1-14-43, p. $ -21-43, p. 100) 

Regulation No. 5, Amended (LA. 5-20-44 
». 140) 

Rejection of Allotments (1.A. 3-18-43, 
11s) 

Rejection of Orders (1.A. 3-18-43, p. 12g 

Relief, Appeals for (Reg. 1-2) 

Reports (Reg. 1l-y) 

Reports, Compenent, Operations 
293-b) 

Reports, Inventory (Reg. 2-i) 

Rerating of Orders (1.A. 4-8-4383, p. 14 

Restrictions CMP Producers, Deliver 
(Reg. 1-t-3) 

Restrictions, MRO Inventory (Reg. 5-i} 

Restrictions on Use of Allotments (Ré 
l-u-1) (IT.A. 1-21-43, p. 103) 

Restrictions, Order for Warehouse Stoe 
(M-21-b-1) 

Restrictions, Quantity, MRO (Reg. 5-f) 
Restrictions, Quantity on Prime Mater 
for Warehouses (M-21-b-1 (c-2)) 
Restrictions, Quantity on Product Group 
for Warehouses (M-21-b-1 (c-3)) 
Restrictions, Quantity, on Types, Interi 

Period (M-21-b-1 (e-4)) 

Restrictions on Warehouse Inventories @ 
Merchant Products (M-21-b-2 (h)) 
Restrictions to Order Acce ptance by CMP 

Producers (Reg. 1-t-2) 
Restrictions, Warehouse on Prime Méem 
chant Product Orders (M-21-b-2 (¢-3j 
Revisions, Plate Reports (1.A. 4-8-43, 8 
140) 


S 


Schedule Confliction, Reconciliation (Ré@ 
1-q) 
Schedules, Plate (1.A. 3-25-43, p 121) 
Secondary Consumer Definition (Ré 
1-b-7 ) 
Shipments, Heat Treated Steels (B 
29-43, p. 106) 
Shipping Orders, Precedence (1.A. 2-44 
p. 103) : 
Small Orders, Allotment (1.. 3-25-48, 
122) 
Small Orders, Clarification of WPB 
scription (I.A. 1-21-43, p. 83) 
Small Order, Definition (Reg. 1-12) 
Small Orders, Defined (1.A. 3-11-43, 
134) ’ 
Small Orders for Class A without AT@® 
ment (Reg. 1-1) 
SO Symbol (Reg. 1- 
( 


SO Symbol, Use of I 


1) 

teg. 1-3) (Reg. 1-8 

Split Ratings (1A. 3-25-43, p. 119) 

Status of Warehouse Orders (M-21-5 
c-b)) 


Steel, Curb on Shipments (1.A. 4-29-4 
p. 106) 

Steel, Deliveries of Heat Treated to Wa 
houses (Reg. 1-Dir. 5) 

Steel, Obtaining by Warehouse from P 
ducer (M-21-b-1) 

Steel Products, Classification (1. 
3-11-43, p. 130) 

Steel Products, General, Definition ¢ 
21-b-1 (b-4)) 
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approximately 40% to 45% 

Silicon, balance Iron. 

SIMANAL—20% Si., 20% 

Mn., 20% Al., balance tron. 

eee Mi ted 
on request. 









AMPCO CLASSE HISTORIES 












Photo by U. S. Army 
NIT eles 




































































































































































In Suiiniane AMPC0 Bronze 
Parts Give Added Strength 


You must have strength in an anti-aircraft gun carriage 
— strength to resist the shock of recoil, the rough treatment 
imposed by rugged terrain, the strenuous service of com- 
bat conditions. The equipment must not fail. 

The material for each part must be selected carefully 
to give the utmost in strength for this vital task of warding 
off death from the skies. 

That’s why Ampco bronzes have been selected by so 
many ordnance manufacturers, for critical parts where 
strength and wear-resistance are ‘vitally important. 

You find Ampco bronzes used in Army and Navy 
ordnance, in aircraft, in marine service — wherever there 
is need for an alloy that can “take it.” For your war work, 
where bronzes meeting Government specifications are 
used, there is a grade to meet your requirements and to 
deliver results that are creditable to you. 

Send for “Table of Bronze Specifications to Govern- 
ment Requirements’ and data on Ampco Metal. Free on 
request. Write today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT IA-6 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
































































































































THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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Stock Replacement, Warehouse, After In- 
terim (M-21-b-1 (c-5)) 

Stocks, Earmarked, Warehouse (M-21-b-1 
(f)) 

Stocks, Earmarked Warehouse, of Mer- 
chant Products (M-21-b-2 (k)) 

Structural Products, Classed (1.A. 4-8-43, 
p. 141) 

Structural Steel, Inventory Segregation 
(Reg. 2-Dir. 6) 

Symbol, Allotment, Assignment to Con- 
trolled Material Producer (Reg. 8-d-2) 

Symbols, Claimant Agency Programs 
(I.A. 5-20-43, p. 132) 

Symbols, Class B List (1.A. 4-22-43, p. 
112) 

T 

Terminology of CMP (1.A. 12-17-42, p. 
92) 

Transition, PRP to CMP (I.A. 1-21-43, 
p. 86; 1-28-48, p. 102; 2-11-43, p. 133: 
4-1-43, p. 124; 4-8-4383, p. 124; 4-15-43, 
p. 112) 

Transportation, Emergency Inventories 
(Reg. 2-Dir. 7) 


U 
Users of Controlled Materials (Reg. 
2-a-2) 
WwW 
Warehouse, Definition (Reg. 4-e-e) (Reg. 
4, Int. 1) (M-21-b-1 (b-9)) 
Warehouse Product Groups (M-21-b-1 
(c-1)) 
Warehouse Replacements (I.A. 4-1-43, p. 
124) 
Warehouse Stock Replacement after In- 
terim (M-21-b-1 (c-5)) 
Warehouses, classification (I.A. 12-10-42, 
p. 129) 
Wire Mill Product, Definition (Reg. 4-e-2) 





New Canadian Blast Furnaces 
To Be Started in Near Future 


Toronto 


© e @ Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., has 
practically completed its new plant 
installations started in 1941, repre- 
senting an expenditure of aproxi- 
mately $14,000,000. The blooming 
mills and some other rolling depart- 
ments were completed and put in op- 
eration some time ago, leaving the 
new blast furnace and coke oven still 
to be completed and blown in. The 
new blast furnace, on which installa- 
tion has been held up owing to diffi- 
culty in obtaining equipment deliver- 
ies, will be the largest stack in 
Canada, with a rated capacity of 1000 
tons per day. While officials are not 
definite as to the date this furnace 
will be ready to blow in, it is expected 
that it will commence production some 
time next month. On the completion 
of the new stack Algoma Steel Corp., 
will have five blast furnaces. 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., also 
is completing installation of a new 
blast furnace at its Sydney works, 
to have rated capacity of approxi- 
mately the same as the new stack 
at Algoma Steel Corp., which 1s ex- 
pected to be ready for production 
within the next few weeks. 


Th 
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‘|The Only COMPLETE Manual on 


Metal Cleaning & Finishing 
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FINISHING PROBLEMS 


Selecting Alkaline Cleaners 
Cleaning After Buffing 

& Polishing 
Cleaning Before Plating 
Selection of Washing 

Machine Types 
Degreasing Methods 
Cleaning After Drawing 

& Stamping 
Emulsifiable Solvent Cleaning 
Petroleum Spirits Cleaning 
Cleaning in the Repair Shop 
Machines for Pickling 

and Washing 
Electro-Cleaning Methods 


Machines for Burnishing 
& Cleaning 





Write for 
Your Copy Now 
MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO. 


46 SOUTH AVENUE GARWOOD, N. J. 


4nd hundreds of other answers on 
Metal Cleaning and Finishing 
Operations 
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ABLE 70 TAKE /7-- 


ON THE BATTLE LINE 


4 iz? 
ie sf 
« € 


IN THE TOOL ROOM OR ON 


THE PRODUCTION LINE 


Built to “dish it out” and take it, too, Uncle 
Sam’s tanks demand tough materials and skilled 
design to give them stamina and striking power. 
The same principles hold for milling machines 
—the machine tools that are mighty important 
in building tanks and other weapons. In tool 
room or on the production line, milling ma- 
chines must be built to perform at a record- 
breaking pace and maintain close tolerance- 
accuracy iN operation. 

The center bearing on the spindle of Milwaukee 
Milling Machines reduces by one-half the distance 
between bearings—increases rigidity eight times! 
Ask the man at the controls of a Milwaukee—he 
can tell you how important this center bearing 
is (in addition to the husky column) in provid- 
ing built-in rigidity and all that it means in sus- 
tained accuracy — longer cutter life 
—smoother performance at all speeds \@ 

and feeds. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CcORnPORATIQN 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Buy Victory with at least 10% in War Bonds? 


MACHINE TOOLS 
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LIKE THIS 


ARE NO “BREAK” 
FOR PRODUCTION 


Broken tools—mechanical troubles 
— caused by improper care and 
operation of machine tools, are no 
help in production for Victory. 
Practically every machine tool 
manufacturer offers valuable 


advisory service — “care and 
operation” handbooks — technical 
bulletins — on better methods of 


operation that help green men 
as well as speed and improve 
production of skilled workers. 


Put full information in the hands 
of the men who operate your 
machine tools — teach them the 
“know how” to get the most in 
production with the least waste of 
time, effort and materials. 


Buy Victory with at least 
10% in War Bonds! 


Kearney « Trecker * 
noducta 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Subsidiary of Kearney & Trecker Corporation 









\ 
RIGHT ONATHE & 
FOR TRAINING: 


MILLING MACHINE 


OPERATORS... 


- 


/ “MEAG PRACTICE” 


This Visual Training Program, consisting of five sound-slide 
films dealing with the fundamentals of milling practice, con- 
tinues to prove highly popular with technical instructors and 
industrialists everywhere. Interestingly arranged, the films show 
many types of operations such as T-slotting, angular and straddle 
milling, circular milling, dovetailing, boring and end milling. 


Many shop training, directors report unusually successful results 
with this visual course. It is available on a rental basis at 
nominal cost. We invite you to write for full information 
to our Department of Industrial Education. 


Hearney & Trecker 
CORPORATION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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@ American Great Lakes ore vessels 
in service on May 15 totaled 306 of 
the 309 boats in all fleets. However, 
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@ Substitution of hot-finished for cold drawn 
seamless steel tubing is suggested by the 
Seamless Steel Tube Institute as a means of 
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announced recently that Class I railroads 
had 34,262 new freight cars on order on 
May 1. On the same date last vear they 
had 59,328. The number on order this 
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year included 3500 plain box; 2525 auto- Laborat 
mobile box; 7739 gondolas; 18,481 hop- covery 
pers ; 200 stock and 1817 flat cars. Rail- altit d 
Vas es roads also had 893 new locomotives on ae ude 
: order which included 394 steam, nine airplan 
electric and 490 Diesel locomotives. 
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fices, the construction machinery di- 
ijsion announced recently. The util- 
zation of this machinery has saved a 
responding amount of new equip- 
nt representing some 120,000 tons 
f raw materials. 

2 


¢Chairman Donald M. Nelson announced 
that the results of one year’s operation of the 
gbor-management production committees spon- 
ered by WPB “show convincingly that this 
yproach to the problem of increasing pro- 
duction is sound and extremely effective.” 


e 
¢ A total of 86,922 suggestions were 
tuned in by war workers of General 
Motors in the first year of operation 
f the corporation’s suggestion plan 
increase war production. The num- 

er of these suggestions is increasing 
ach month and their quality is im- 
roving so that at present more than 
ne out of every five is being put into 
fect, C. E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
ral Motors, announced recently. 

+ 
? Presenteeism records are being set 
t the Western Gear Works, Seattle. 
\pril attendance was 95.6 per cent; 
luring the first 20 days of May, 96.4 
er cent. Daily records of 100 per 
ent presenteeism are frequently in 
ffect on the various shifts. One fea- 
ture of the plan to reduce absenteeism 
s a chart posted beside the time 
lock. 

* 
* WPB cut-off of facilities affected 
Toledo recently when operations were 
reported ordered halted in the still 
infinished five-million-dollar liquid- 
‘ooled engine plant of Aviation Corp. 
This stoppage came just six days be- 
fore the scheduled dedication of the 
ew plant together with a preview 
f it and its equipment for manufac- 
ture of engines for the Army and 
Navy. There is no immediate word 
whether these liquid cooled engines, 
said to be of the highest horse power 
vet produced in volume, would be 
manufactured anywhere else. 

4 


* American bombers can fly higher 
nto the substratosphere and stay 
there longer as a result of a new 
themical development disclosed re- 
ently by the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh. The dis- 
covery adds about 50 times the high 
utitude life of carbon brushes in 
urplane generators. 
2 


® On May 10, production of clinkered, or 
double-burned dolomite, was begun at the new 
kin DPC plant of the Basic Refractories, 
Inc, of Cleveland. The new kiln was de- 
signed and built to supplement the company’s 
capacity for the manufacture of its basic re- 
fractories—Magnefer, Syndolag and _ other 
tlinkered dolomite products, needed by the 
steel industry. 
* 


® A special machine for testing projec- 
“eé fuse springs has been developed by 
American Steel & Wire Co. engineers. For- 
merly a hand operation, the machine will 
‘est, sort, &nd classify springs, according 
‘o length, load capacity, and deflection, at 
fe rate of 2500 an hour. Loaded into 























Case history of a veteran 
length of Bus Duct 


In the middle '30’s this section of Bus 
Duct was on a peacetime job—feeding 
power to big punch presses. 


Then Pearl Harbor plunged the plant 
into war work. Down came the Bus 
Duct—transferred to a line of milling 
machines in another department. 


A few months later the whole pro- 
duction set-up was revised again. 
Presto!—this veteran section moved to 
a new assignment. 


Only a wrench and a screwdriver 
were needed to make these changes. 
No parts were bent or cut. Nothing 
was sacrificed. 


On top of the time and maintenance 
cost it saves—on top of its greater all- 
around adaptability—modern Bus Duct 
has this big advantage over old-fash- 
ioned distribution systems: 


It is 100% salvable! 


Today, this veteran Bus Duct section 
is as good as ever—ready to serve the 
production needs of war or peace for 
many years to come. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Send for descriptive 
Bulletin No. 427 


MANUFACTURERS OF Vacu-Break Safety Switches, 
SafToFuse Panelboards, Circuit Master Breakers, 
Switchboards, Bus Duct Systems—FOR LIGHT AND 
POWER, 
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THESE 
SECTIONS 
EASILY 
HANDLED 


LEG-OUT 
Kk 


Olea et ica 
FLANGES-OUT 
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ON- FLAT 


A GLANCE to the left shows the 
wide range of stock which can be han- 
dled rapidly and accurately by a Buffalo 
Bending Roll—and explains why metal 
bending output need never lag! Even 
unskilled 


husky, easy-to-control machines, with 


labor can be put on these 


full confidence that schedules will be 
met, and with a minimum of rejects. 
Full engineering data on Buffalo Bend- 
ing Rolls for aircraft and general fabri- 
cating application will be sent promptly 
on request. In writing, please state the 


size, shape and material to be handled. 


* 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


492 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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small holes in a metal dish, the springg 
are placed in the machine where they @ 
subjected to a series of tests. 


° 
© At the Harrison, New Jersey, labs 
oratories of National Oil Products Cog 
the completion of exhaustive tests 
have resulted in the development 9 
a series of metal cutting oils that a 
definite improvements, not reprodue 
tions of existing products. The oil 
in this new group are known as Vegi 
cut A and Vegicut B, low and medium 
viscosity oils; Vegisol, and emulsifys 
ing cutting oil readily soluble in @ 
wide range of waters; and Vegisulph) 
a sulphurized product providing maxi= 
mum anti-welding protection. T 
new oils are recommended for use oF 
practically all metals, for cutting and 
machining operations. 7 
* 


® Smaller War Plants Corporatio 
has set up a Detroit regional offie 
covering all of Michigan and Lucag 
County (Toledo) in Ohio. Thomas W. 
Moss, former Chrysler official, wast 
named regional chief. A board of 
directors composed of business men 
in the area was also named. Repre 
sentatives of business in Toledo 
Grand Rapids and the Saginaw - Bayy 
City area will be added to the boardy 
according to Moss. : 


@ The new 21-acre windowless blackout 
bomber plant operated by the Douglas 
Aireraft Corp., Tulsa, Okla., has a mam 
moth air processing equipment which ha 
a refrigerating capacity of 7000 tons 
day. In a 24-hour period it will remove 
enough heat from the 21-acre interior Of 
the plant to melt almost 6% acres of %c@ 
a foot thick. A battery of seven turdé 
water cooling systems chill more thaw 
14,000 gallons of water a minute from@a@ 
temperature of 59 degrees to 47 degrees 


@ Chemicals to clean, surface-harden, electro- 
plate, pickle and perform other necessary op- 
erations on the metal are being manufac- 
tured in record quantities this year to match 
the unprecedented output of steel, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. reported recently. 
Every piece of steel going into ordnance must 
be thoroughly cleansed of oil and grease, be- 
fore it takes final form. Both satisfactory in- tt 
svection and the permanent adhesion of any 

finish require perfectly clean metal. 


@ A representative sample survey of the In 
nation’s small manufacturing concerns, 
published recently by the Office of War ou 
Information, indicates that 58 per cent 
are engaged directly or indirectly in war Lu 
production. Of the remaining 42 per cent 
about one-quarter have been unable te ar 
get war production contracts and about 
three-quarters have not tried to get war Fe 
contracts because their products were not - 
required for war, or they had enough si 
civilian business, 

» lu 
@ Bureau of Mines field crews recently cem- By 
pleted a three-year exploratory project in the 
famed Stillwater chromite area of Southeast- née 
ern Montana—an undertaking which aided H 
extensive commercial development of deposits : 
estimated to contain 2,500,000 tons of chro- u 
mium ore valuable for armor plate, airplane 
engines, projectiles, and other essential wart st 
equipment. 3 

« $l 
® The Bridgeport, Conn., plant of 


Jenkins Bros. has created a_ special 
night shift from 6 to 11 p.m., Monday 
through Friday for white-collar work- 
ers employed in the daytime. Ac- 
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SUN H. D. LUBRICANTS 
"Do a Job’... Under Pressure, Heat and Water 


In one of the country’s largest steel mills, now turning 
out materials for tanks, guns and ships, Sun Heavy Duty 
Lubricants are helping to keep equipment on the job 
and producing at top speed. 


For many years operators in this plant thought expen- 
sive lead soap and grophite greases were necessary for 
lubricating the roll neck bearings of blooming mills. 
But this practice was soon abandoned when Sun Engi- 
neers—those Doctors of Industry—recommended Sun 
Heavy Duty Pressure Grease. Now these lubricants stand 
up under extreme pressures, high heat, and water con- 
stantly flooding the rolls. Bearings show little or no 
signs of wear ... lubricant does not wash off... and 


lubricant lines are never clogged as was often the case 
with products previously used. 


Today, in this plant Sun Lubricants are standard 
throughout. . . in pressure systems or hand lubricated 
installations . . . from bar mills to conveyors. Whether 
you operate a steel mill or a textile mill . .. a machine 
shop or a munitions plant there’s a Sun Lubricant to 
meet your requirements. And Sun Oil Engineers always 
stand ready, willing, and able to help you help America 
with more production. Write.... 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 











P Rex-WELD 
HIS LIFE 


REX-WELD Flexible Metal Hose has met the critical test that 
demands only the best materials for our combat planes. More 
and more bombers, fighters and interceptor-pursuit ships are 
being Rex-Weld equipped. 





REX-WELD’s war service is not confined to the planes them- 
selves. In the steel mills and munition factories, on the produc- 
tion and assembly lines, everywhere that war-worthy flexible 
connections are needed, REX-WELD is rendering vital service. 


There are specific reasons for this. REX-WELD is a specially 
constructed flexible metal tubing. It is fabricated from strip 
metal by a precision autogenous 
welding process that produces uni- 
form, stronger wall structure plus 





Type RW-81 So I 
(annular corrugations) extreme flexibility. REX-WELD 


stands up under high pressures, 





ANAT AKAN hes high and low temperatures, extreme 
SUITE contraction and expansion. It is 

Type RW-91 a seep-proof to gas, water, oil, air 
Pee pone and searching fluids. 





Hi} il 


i Available in continuous lengths to 50 ft. Both 
Steel and Bronze. 3/16” |. D. to 4” I. D. ine. 
Pressures to 14,500 p.s.i. Temperatures to 1000° F., 


Write for Engineering Recommendations 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION 


General Offices: MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Factories: Maywood and Elgin, Illinois 
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cording to Bernard J. Lee, vice-presi- 
dent, the shift has become quite suc. 
cessful. Men on the new night shift 
include bankers, brokers, attorneys, 
business executives and salesmen. 


@ The new brick and clay plant being 
built by General Refractories Co., Phila- 
delphia, at Troup, Texas, is expected to 
be in production late this summer. Com- 
plete and modern in all details, the plant 


‘will be operated all year round. At the 


outset about 100 tons of clay will be 
made into firebrick daily. 


© A new all-color sound movie, “The 
Inside of Atomic-Hydrogen Are Weld- 
ing,” is announced by the General 
Electric Co. to help in the training of 
welding operators. Produced by the 
Raphael G. Wolff Studios, Hollywood, 
new film employs colorful charts, ani- 
mation, actual demonstrations, close- 
ups of the “singing” atomic-hydrogen 
are in action, as well as examples of 
good and bad welding. The films are 
10 min. in duration and can be used 
on sound-equipped 16-mm_ projectors 
only. 
* 

® How the benefits of power brush- 
ing can be further extended to help 
produce the materials of war, was the 
theme of a recent 3-day conference of 
28 field representatives of the brush 
engineering staff and home office ex- 
ecutives of Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, world’s largest producers of 
power-driven brushes for industry. 
In commenting on the results of the 
meetings, M. C. Pecsok, Osborn execu- 
tive, pointed out that results obtained 
in a number of brushing applications 
showed speed increases as high as 
700 per cent. 


@ During the last five months the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. has had a job methods 
training course in operation for foremen in 
the company’s Brackenridge, Pa., mill. One 
of the principal results of the course was 3 
flood of recommendations for future pro- 
cedures in methods of production. It is on 
record at the Brackenridge plant that fully 
25 per cent of the total number of recommen- 
dations made, suggesting innovations in meth- 
ods, were accepted and placed in practical 
operation. 
e 


e The “Thomas Wilson,” first of the 
new boats built by the Maritime Com- 
mission, completed its first round trip in 
ore service on May 20, bringing 14,120 
tons of ore from Duluth to Cleveland. 
The boat was placed in service with the 
Wilson Transit Co. fleet, and made the 
trip in a few hours over six days. The 
remaining ore boats on Maritime Commis- 
sion order are being built by the Great 
Lakes Engineering Co., at Ecorse, Mich., 
and Ashtabula, Ohio. 

a 
@ The efforts of victory gardeners to pro- 
tect their plots from the depredations of 
dogs, rabbits and other civilians is cre- 
ating a. wery tight situation in fencing 
and netting, jobbers report. 


© 
® Figures just released by the Indus- 
trial Truck Statistical Association, 
Chicago, indicate that domestic book- 
ings of electric industrial trucks and 
tractors during the month of March 
totalled 346 units. 

os 
® The Buffalo area aviation plants 


Here’s What You're Fighting For... 


... your way of life! Every man interprets it a little differently, 
but to us all it means a car, a radio, a refrigerator; the right to 
ave eitnl Awe err tamu camel tts daily life pleasanter, more conve- 
nient, more exciting. Today Weatherhead plants are producing 
vital parts for planes, evel ery iti em sat la and munitions at the 
rate of millions every twenty four hours. The coming of Peace 
will find us prepared to join with you in building the durable 
aero h er tt mm eels world will want from America as well as many 


Strange new Raa Qc d trier buco Zaeme leh mm elatilss born in the war. 


Look Ahead. with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PLT a te te Med te 


refrigeration and other key industries. 


Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


Today, more than ever—the big job of the Carey repre- 
sentative is serving industry. His time for the duration 
is dedicated to helping you attain utmost economy in 
plant maintenance—top efficiency in plant operation. 


Every Carey man is thoroughly trained from the ground 
up in the use and application of Carey Products. Repre- 
senting one of the oldest and largest manufacturers of 
roofing, waterproofing and insulation materials in the 
country, he is qualified by experience to make practical 
recommendations. ’ 


Capitalize this Carey service when our representative 
calls on you. Whatever your needs, you’ll find that he 
will do everything humanly possible to be of real help 
in analyzing your problems and in finding the econom- 
ical answers. For details address Dept. 26. 


THE PHILIP CAREY 
PRODUCTS inciupe: 


BUILT-UP ROOFINGS @ ROOF COATINGS M F G rs Cc O M P e N Y 


HEAT INSULATIONS @ CAREYDUCT Dependable Products Since 1873 
INDUSTRIAL ASPHALT FLOORING 


ASPHALT ROOFING & SHINGLES Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROCK WOOL INSULATION In Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. 
ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINTS 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT CORRUGATED ROOFING & SIDING Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 
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of Bell, Curtiss-Wright and Chevro- 
let now have 88,000 workers on their 
payrolls, a number far greater than 
ever was visioned even after the out. 
break of war. Censorship forbids 4 
plant-by-plant breakdown. 

» 


e Eight hundred pounds of stainless stee| 
plates from a Pittsburgh mill helped to 
avert an extended shutdown of high oc- 
tane aviation gasoline production in a 
Texas plant recently. The needed mate- 
rial, stainless plates to repair a cracking 
unit in the gasoline plant, was located 
immediately at Wood Works, one of the 
company’s district plants. The order divi- 
sion cleared the release of the steel with 
WPB by telephone and arranged with 
ODT for shipment by an Army Cargo 
plane. The plates were in possession of 
the customer within 48 hr. 


@e The 17th Eastern Photoelasticity 
Conference and Experimental Stress 
Symposium was held at the Rackham 
Building, Detroit, under the auspices 
of the Chrysler Institute of Engineer- 
ing. The chairman of the Detroit 
committee in charge was Dr. C. Lip- 
son of Chrysler Corp. A variety of 
papers were read dealing with stress 
analysis, particularly in war products. 


@ Hunt Grinding Co., a producer of ma- 
terials for the Navy, is increasing its 
output by adding white collar workers to 
its shift during evening hours. Girls are 
employed on day shifts at the grinding 
concern and business men, mostly sales- 
men, make up the night shift. 


® Instead of “pulling a button” te 
test spot welds, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. has developed a shear 
testing machine that indicates the 
force applied in lb. on a gage neces- 
sary to destruct the weld. The method 
gives a quantitative value of the weld 
strength, and a quick check on the 
setup of a spot welded. 


@ The total volume of construction ac- 
tivity in the United States amounted to 
$730,584,000 in March, according to the 
WPB. This was 5 per cent less than Feb- 
ruary and 23 per cent under the figure 
of March, 1942. The total amount of con- 
struction work put in place during the 
first quarter of 1943 was $2,318,555,000. 


@ The Eclipse Counterbore Co., Detroit, 
by intensive concentration on the pro- 
duction of one type of end cutting tools, 
has devised in the past two decades two 
famous tools. One was the multidiam- 
eter cutter, a one body unit with alternate 
blades of varying dimensions, and the 
other was the balanced drive inverted 
counterbore, or back spotfacer which was 
the first standardized design for cur- 
rently required sizes. Continuous im- 
provements to meet increasing production 
in 1940 gave the company a head start 
on today’s war needs. According to 
Eclipse officials one day’s production now 
often runs higher than a month’s total 
production of 1930. 


@ Addressing a war conference of the 
National Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, May 25, William L. Batt, 
vice-chairman of WPB, warned that the 
shifting needs of America’s war machine 
would result in idle plants and unem- 
ployment in some areas and increased 
manpower shortages in others. “We ecan- 
not avoid the fact,” he said, “that more 
plants have been built for some products 
than can be kept running steadily. Some 
of our plants have had to slow down: 
more will have to, and some will be shut 
down.” 
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STEEL CORPORATION 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRY - 


Jams in Plane Parts 
Held Minor but Serious 


© © @ “There are at present no serious 
bottlenecks in the assembly of such 
fundamental plane parts as propellers, 
engines, or air-frames,” Charles E. 
Wilson, executive vice-chairman of 
WPB said recently. “Temporary but 
serious minor bottlenecks, however, in 
smaller and less obvious categories, 
such as forgings and extrusions, have 
not been entirely overcome. The 
specific shortages differ from month 
to month, but will continue to arise 
until production and distribution of 
all plane parts and pieces are exactly 
balanced with requirements,” Mr. Wil- 
son said. 

The most significant developments 
in the program to date are the in- 
creased emphasis on heavy bombers 
and the steady increase in the average 
weight of all combat types. The for- 
mer development is dictated by the 
proved quality and effectiveness in 
various war theaters of the heavy 
bombers, and the latter development 
arises out of the addition of increased 
firepower, armor, bomb load, and over- 
all performance. While April produc- 
tion was about twice that of April, 
i”> total weight produced was al- 
most three times greater. The average 
weight per plane currently is about 30 
per cent greater than a year ago, and 
in 1944 this figure will rise to about 
60 per cent, with demands for steel, 
aluminum, and other materials in- 
creasing proportionately. 

Ten per cent of all planes produced 
in April, 1943, were four-engine bomb- 
ers, as compared to less than 5 per 
cent in April, 1942. By April, 1944, 
production schedules call for produc- 
tion of bombers of the type now being 
built at a monthly rate eight times 
greater than in April, 1942, and this 
does not include the scheduled output 
of new super-bombers such as will be 
built in Cleveland and Atlanta. 

The schedule of fighting ship pro- 
duction this year is about three times 
the number of both fighters and bomb-" 
ers built in 1942, and the proportion 
of trainers, both in numbers ~‘and 
weight is declining. Of over 100 planes 
produced in April, 1942, 40 were train- 
ers. In April, 1943, only 30 per cent 
were trainers, and by April, 1944, 
only 15 per cent will be trainers. Con- 
sidered in terms of weight, from 14 
per cent of 1942 production, trainers 
will drop to only 4 per cent in 1944 
schedules. 
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A 75 ton, size "J" LECTROMELT 
furnace used on alloy steel produc- 
tion in a large eastern steel plant. 
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This size "OT" 10-ton 


ST LS 
FROM 100 TONS to 25 ac 
MOORE RAPID in pouring position, has 


poured 15 tons in one 
heat. 


FURNACES 


Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corporation 
Pittsburgh. Penna. 


——— Se a 


popular of the smaller capacity fur- 
naces. It is used for two-ton heats. 


| 1 This "R" size unit is one of the most 
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Tapping a heat of plain carbon steel » 
from a size "KT" LECTROMELT furnace 
—one of the largest top charge electric 
furnaces in the United States. 
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COPYRIGHT 1943-~JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


On the steel front the forward lines of production 
are backed up by the design-engineers and draftsmen, 
the maintenance men and construction crews. Scores 


of special engineers, in cooperation with experienced 


steel men, design new furnaces and develop mill 


improvements for increasing steel production. 


They coordinate their plans with the on-rushing 
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future so that at the first opportunity, essential new 
work can be built with minimum interference to 
war-steel production. In the constant glare of adjacent 
furnaces, hundreds of riggers, welders, carpenters, 
bricklayers, pipe-fitters, electricians, men of a dozen 
crafts and trades, are working at a fighting pace 


building new steel-making facilities — rebuilding and 


imp 
a ye 


and 





By improving equipment, 
applying new designs, JexL is 
increasing war-steel production 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


IDIWAR-STEEL PRODUCTION 
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improving others. Today, more steel than ever before — 85 million tons 
a year — is being produced to provide our fighting men with arms 


and equipment to crush enemy forces and to protect our own. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 











MORE FIGHTING STEEL 





Over billion dollars has been invested by 
steel industry since Hitler invaded Austria, 
to increase steel making capacity and to im- 
prove manufacturing equipment for produc- 
tion of more fighting steel. Uncle Sam is aug- 
menting steel industry’s further investments 
to obtain still greater capacity. 


3 hours equivalent to one year is the truc 
equation when comparing the tonnage of 
steel produced in three hours in U. S. A. to- 
day with the entire tonnage of iron produced 
in the thirteen American colonies during the 
year 1775. Colonial production stood at 
30,000 tons annually, U. S. today has annual 
productive capacity of over 85,000,000 tons 
of steel, accounting for half the world’s esti- 
mated production. 


“First iron-clad boat in world" according to 
a resolution in Pennsylvania legislature intro- 
duced by Representative D. W. Dalrymple 
(R, Erie) may go to war again. Century-old 
lake revenue cutter constructed at Pittsburgh 
in 1843, at cost of $125,000, assembled and 
launched at Lake Erie and now resting on 
lake bottom, may be salvaged for scrap for 
the war steel industry. First commissioned 
the “Michigan,” later named the “Wolver- 
ine,” the granddaddy of modern battleships, 
for years on exhibition at Erie, Pa., has been 
allowed to sink in the mud until now called 
to go forth to serve her country again. 


A pelican hook isn’t what you may think it 
is: to a sailor it’s just a type of quick releasing 
hook used where fast work is necessary. 


*‘Weatherizing" war planes while on the 
assembly line, and making other equipment 
changes proved by combat experience to be 
required for the varying conditions of our 
theatres of war, without halting the flow of 
fighting ships, is a difficult Yankee achieve- 
ment that may be the margin-of-victory 
factor in the air. Today U. S. fighters and 
bombers are rolling off the lines equipped to 
meet the icy gales of Alaska, to withstand the 
hot North African deserts, the excessive hu- 
midity of equatorial jungles. For lack of such 
a plan, U. S. aircraft men say, the Luftwaffe 
was defeated by cold weather on the Russian 
front in the 1941-42 winter. 


Moving day by air is a post-war develop- 
ment many will be interested in if applica- 
tion is granted to a transfer company in Pitts- 
burgh by the CAA to establish “an air hauling 
service to any place in the United States and 

laska.” A part of the plan is to “serve 33 
cities in Pennsylvania with air transportation 
of household goods, office furniture, machines 
and other equipment.” The company pro- 
poses to start with two 5-ton cargo planes, to 
add two 10-ton ships and even gliders to 
carrv a ton or two each and be cut off the air 


train to land at local airport. 
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scribed, drawn parts can also be sat- 
from 
They have given very good 
results, particularly for larger ar- 
rather higher 
tolerances for thickness do not matter 
much as, in the manufacture of large 
cans and also of drawn vessels (up to 
a height of 35 ft. and 4.5 ft. diam- 
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ECONOMIZES ON ZINC 
Produces Uniform Thickness 
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Use of Rolled Zinc and Zinc Alloy 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 57) 


eter), for which it is advisable to 
work with a rather narrower die 
clearance. Today, there can still be 
found cases where zinc alloy sheets 
and strip are used for many purposes 
where straight zinc would be equally 
suitable. This is due chiefly to igno- 
rance of the various straight zine 
rolled products available and also to 


these 
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PLATING 
CLEANING 
PICKLING 
GALVANIZING 


(electro-process) 


When you buy equipment for plating, buy 

with an eye on quick conversion to 

peacetime decorative plating with nickel, 
chrome, copper, brass, etc. Meaker equipment can 
be changed over to the peacetime job in a 

jiffy. Fact, many of our customers right 

now are getting new equipment to hustle that 
war job, and bustle that peace job, too, as 


soon as we have finished the Axis. 


The Nation’s Leading Practical Plating Engineers 


The MEAKER Co. 


1635 SOUTH 551H AVENUE, CHICAGO 








exaggerated propaganda in favor of 
zine alloys. With the present position 
of raw materials, the use of zinc al- 
loys, which contain very costly metals, 
such as copper, manganese, antimony 
and aluminum, besides highest purity 
zine as basis metal, can only be per- 
mitted when absolutely necessary. 
To withstand high mechanical strains 
and temperature action, the higher 
zine alloys, such as Zn-Al 4-Cul and 
Zn-Al10-Cul are particularly  suit- 
able. They are, however, of lower 
ductility, so that they have to be used 
mainly for stamped parts. 


Phosphate and Oxide 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 62) 





the solution itself is a good cleaner. 
Also, complete rinsing after process- 
ing is not mandatory as the film re- 
maining inhibits corrosion on steel. 
However, the solution is hard on 
hands and clothes, and parts should 
be completely rinsed so as to preclude 
possibility of harmful effects on mate- 
rials with which they may come in 
contact. 

The film formed is an iron oxide. 
It penetrates the metal surface only 
0.00001 in. or so and causes no dimen- 
sional buildup on parts. Thus no diffi- 
culties would be encountered with the 
use of this finish on threads and finely 
machined surfaces. The shiny blue- 
black film is also ornamental. A high 
luster may be obtained if parts are 
polished prior to processing. All sur- 
face imperfections, machining marks, 
and scratches, will not only show in 
the finish, however, but will seemingly 
be magnified. Parts must be polished 
or buffed prior to processing if per- 
fect surface finish is expected. A 
sandblasted surface will give a dull, 
black coating. 

Certain manufacturers of proprie- 
tary compounds for the oxide process 
advertise that the oiled coatings ob- 
tained by their process have good 
lubricating, or friction reducing prop- 
erties. They also claim greater abra- 
sion resistance on processed parts. 

The main disadvantage of the oxide 
process lies in the poor corrosion re- 
sistance of the finished parts. When 
tested in a standard salt spray con- 
forming to specification AN-QQ-S-91, 
bare panels last only 2 to 5 hr. Even 
oiled panels ordinarily show signs of 
rusting in less than 20 hr. Obviously, 
structural parts for aircraft processed 
in this manner could not be expected 
to stand up under 


severe service 


conditions. 





PARISH 
STAMPINGS 


The railroads of the country have proved themselves miracle workers 
in the transport of war goods. An equally remarkable accomplish- 
ment is heralded for the post-war economy. 


’ Soon to be on the drafting board are designs for rolling stock that 
will make possible transportation of passengers and freight at the 
METAL lowest per mile cost ever known. 


Steel, as always, will be the basic element in this further advance; 
STAMPINGS for steel, properly alloyed, or properly surface protected, provides 


resistance to the elements beyond that accomplished by any other 
* material. 


Steel also provides resistance to fatigue, to shock, to temperature 
MODERN changes, that is bound to make it the reliance of the future just as 


it has been of the recent past. 
DESIGN Pressed Metal Parts and stampings will be used by the railroads, 
and by numerous other industries of the country because of their 
AT LOW COST low cost, their broad range physical characteristics, their aid in the 
creation of beauty, and for their other well known qualities that has 
called for the tonnage in the past. 


Parish Pressed Steel engineers will be found cooperative and help- 
ful. Why not call on us while your plans are in the preliminary stage. 


xpd 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO., Reading, Pa. \ 
Subsidiary of SPICER MFG. CORP. » 


Western Representative F. Somers Peterson, 57 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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New Yorker First In Lincoln Awards 


Cleveland 


© eeHerman J. Brenneke of New 
York University, New York, was the 
first prize winner in the Engineering 
Undergraduate Award and Scholar- 
ship Program of the James F. Lin- 
coln Are Welding Foundation. The 
prize amounted to $1,000, and an ad- 
ditional four scholarships of $250 each 


They Il 


Rat-tat-tat .. 


Out-Blitz 


. and down goes another enemy plane! Our 


were presented in his name to his 
university’s department of mechan- 
ical engineering. The winning paper 
was titled, “Are Welding Versus Cast- 
ing in the Design of Jigs and Fix- 
tures.” The paper showed his own re- 
design of a jig for welded construc- 
tion and a description of the benefits 
of welding which indicated a saving in 





‘em 


pilots and bombardiers have what it takes to out-blitz them. 


It’s our job back home to out-build the enemy. We're now 


doing it. 


buy more War Bonds! 


THE GARLOCK 


Keep it up, America 


PACKING CO., PALMYRA, NEW 


work hard, avoid waste, 


YORK 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


GARLOCK 
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cost of $45.18 and a saving in time of 
17 hr. 

The second cash award went to 
Robert Edson Lee of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, for his paper “An 
Arc Welded Chair.” He received $500 
and two scholarships of $250 each were 
presented in his name to his univer- 
sity’s department of architectural en- 
gineering. Charles L. Sammons and 
John H. Stewart of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, jointly received the 
Foundation’s third cash award of $250 
and a $250 scholarship was presented 
in their names to their university’s 
department of civil engineering. Their 
paper dealt with the application of 
are welding to the design and con- 
struction of a radio tower. 

In all, 77 awards totaling $5,000 
were made by the Foundation to stu- 
dents representing 33 colleges and 
universities, and the seven scholar- 
ships won by students amounted to 
$1,750. 





Canadian Agencies Included 
Under Provisions of Reg. 5A 


Washington 


© @ © Authorized governmental agen- 
cies and institutions in Canada are 
eligible for use of the provisions of 
CMP Regulation No. 5A, covering 
maintenance, repair and _ operating 
supplies, WPB has announced. This 
action was taken by amendment of 
the regulation covering governmental 
and institutional MRO users, and is 
similar to a provision for Canadian 
industries which has been included 
in CMP Regulation No. 5 covering 
general MRO procedures. 


Electric Arc Welding 


Solves Dinner Problem 


e@ @ © Electric arc welding again 
proved its worth by coming to 
the aid of R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., when planning for the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of its new 
Vicksburg, Miss., plant. The 
problem was to feed 6000 hun- 
gry guests a hot meal, and they 
were fed within an hour. 

Five 350-gal. pots were de- 
signed and fabricated by arc 
welding and a pair of dollies was 
provided for each pot. When 
ready for serving, down the 
aisles rolled dollies with the din- 
ner to the audience seated in the 
improvised auditorium. 

Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, 
Ohio, considered this item a win- 
ner in its are welding news con- 
test. 














THE PLANETARY 
| Speeds Aircraft Contour Milling Jobs 


Six minutes for each end of an aircraft propeller spider completes 
the milling of the tapered contour as illustrated. The milling is accu- 


rately performed. In fact, the Planetary has a unique milling action 





ideally suited to jobs like this—enabling intricate internal or external 
contours to be produced in one fast, efficient operation. Send 


sketches of your work for suggestions on milling and threading the 


fi ogo lomo ee " 
PLANETARY 
. COMPANY J 


Planetary way. 


Fox Street and Abbotsford Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Industry Urged Not to Abuse MRO Order 


New York 

© @ @¢ Continuance of MRO pro- 
cedures for the purchase of main- 
tenance, repair and operating sup- tions in CMP Regulation No. 5 should 
plies under CMP Regulation No. 5, be regarded as “maximum rather 
as amended May 14, will be possible than as the best quantity to pur- 
only if industry does not abuse the Chase,” Mr. Arnstein stated that 
privileges granted by this regulation, “abuse of the privileges in Regula- 
William E. Arnstein, CMP division, tion No. 5, though legal, may and 
WPB, New York, warned at the CMP 
forum held in conjunction with the an- 


nual convention of the National Assn. 
of Purchasing Agents last week. 


Stressing that the quantity limita- 


probably will result in a request from 
the conscientious manufacturers that 





Because Spencer Turbo-Com-|\ 
pressors are used in so many vital | 
war industries, we again offer to | 
send any or all of our many tech- 
nical bulletins. 


They will help you maintain your 4 
present equipment; improve your 
present set-up, or plan for post- 
war changes. 


PENCER 


HARTFORD 


TURBO-COMPRESSOR BULLETINS 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY « HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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@ 
the government protect them by re. 
vising the regulation in terms of add. 
ed reporting features, controls and 
restrictions.” 


“CMP Regulation No. 5 is the most} 


generous of the priorities 
tions,” Mr. Arnstein said. 
“The reason why it was determined 
to permit purchase of MRO supplie; 
without applications, authorizations 
and reports was, in my opinion, a 


regula- 


good one. The government had long] 


since adopted the policy of authoriz- 


ing any reasonable request for oper-f 
the feeling was) 
that as long as authorization was al-| 
most automatic, why force a manu-f 


ating supplies and 


facturer to go through a _ certain 
amount of red tape and a consider- 
able delay for such materials, when 
no materials would be saved thereby. 

“There can be little criticism of the 
logic behind this thinking. However, 
the successful operation will depend 
to a large extent on whether or not 
manufacturers as a group will refrain 
from buying those things which some 


inner voice tells them do not come 


” 


within the term reasonable. 





Illinois-Wisconsin A.F.A. 


Chapter Chooses Officers 
Rockford, Iil. 


Roy D. Baysinger, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, has been elected 
chairman of the Northern Illinois and 
Southern Wisconsin chapter of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 
Other officers chosen at a recent meet- 
ing of the chapter include: vice-chair- 
man, R. W. Mattison, Mattison Ma- 


chine Works, Rockford; secretary, 
B. L. Baptist, Beloit Iron Works, 
Beloit, Wis.; treasurer, G. J. Land- 


strom, Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 
Chicago. 

New directors of the chapter are 
M. Reuteler, ‘ Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
F. N. Rundquist, Beloit Castings Co., 
Beloit, Wis.; H. Miner, Fairbanks 
Morse Co., Chicago; and J. R. Coch- 
ran, Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 


COMING EVENTS 


June 2 to 3—SAE Diesel Engines and 
meeting, 


Fuels and Lubricants 


Cleveland. 


June 7 to 9—American Electro- 
platers' Society annual convention, 


Buffalo. 


June 9 to 10—SAE War Materiel 
meeting, Detroit. 


Oct. 13 to 16—The Electrochemical 
Society, Inc., New York. 
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“| THE AXIS CANT TEAR US APART! 


The Sciaky Process is helping fabricate our nage flow of 
























war materials with STRONG, SOUND, UNIFORM WELDS!. 
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Adolph, Hirohito and Benito are beginning to feel the sting 
of our growing air power. However, America’s program of 
100,000 military aircraft in 1943 calls for faster production 
methods, stronger structures and fewer rejects. 


The Sciaky Process of Electric Resistance Welding is help- 
ing to meet these needs with 
a superior method of spot 
welding aluminum and its 
alloys. Utilizing STORED 
ENERGY, VARIABLE 
PRESSURE and PRE- 
HEATING, these exclusive 
Sciaky features make possi- 
ble the fabrication of sturdy, 
primary and secondary 
stressed assemblies at high 
speed. 
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SCIAKY TYPE PMCR. 2516 ELECTRIC 
RESISTANCE ROCKER ARM WELDER, 
welding 70 spots per minute, on two 
sheets of aluminum alloy of .040” 
each. Welding capacity from two 
thicknesses of .016" in aluminum alloys 
up to and including .080”. 


TYPE PMCO. 2516 SCIAKY ELECTRIC RESIS- 
TANCE WELDER. Eighty spot welds per 
minute on two sheets of light alloy of .040” 
each. Welding capacity — from two thick- 
nesses of .016" each in light alloys up to 
091". 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
A.C. and QC. Electric Resistance Welding Machines. 


eS 4915 WEST 67th STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Dealer Help Asked on Non-ferrous Scrap 


Washington 


© ® © Scrap and salvage operators - 


with facilities to do so have been 
asked by WPB Salvage Director Paul 
C. Cabot to assume greater responsi- 
bility in assisting the Scrap Proces- 
sors Branch in locating and expedit- 
ing the movement of critical copper, 
brass and bronze scrap from trade 
sources holding small accumulations. 


Branch representatives are endeav- 
oring to assure the 60-day “turn-over” 
provided for in WPB Order M-9-b, 
which relates to copper scrap. Never- 
theless, according to Mr. Cabot, a 
more aggressive policy must be as- 
sumed by large dealers in flushing 
out copper, brass and bronze scrap 
from its dormant status into produc- 
tion channels. 





Speeding 


Destruction 





terial as new as the war. 


Johnson Pre-Cast Bearing BRONZE-ON- 
STEEL was developed to meet peace time 
applications, but, like many another product, 
it was easily converted to armament needs. 
When peace returns, manufacturers will find 


that Johnson BRONZE-ON-STEEL . . 


bearing performance 
in their product. It will 
be available as finished 
bearings or in strip 
form for stampings. It 
is an ideal metal for 
washers or other flat 
pieces. Write for com- 
plete information. 


JOHNSON 


SLEEVE BEARING 
505 $. MILL STREET 
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The business of drop- 
ping a package of 
“eggs” on Tojo is 
easier and more effi- 
cient because of sleeve 
type bearings. The interesting feature of this 
application is that it employs a bearing ma- 


. com- 
bining the bearing qualities of BRONZE with 
the strength of STEEL .. . will give them greater 














Write for NEW 
LITERATURE 


BRONZE 


Tiare Ne.Caaa.e 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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INDUSTRY — 


Have You Seen the 


New CMP Fact Finder? 


e@ e @ It’s in this issue ... the 
new CMP Fact Finder develop- 
ed exclusively for readers of 
Tue Iron Ace. Realizing that 
abbreviated information on CMP 
is not always enough, the Fact 
Finder furnishes an alphabeti- 
cally indexed guide to the official 


text of CMP regulations. 

No longer do you need to scan 
the whole regulation to find the 
ene paragraph that will answer 


your question. Refer to your 
problem, by topic, in Tue Iron 
Ace CMP Fact Finder. It will 
give you the clue to the exact 
paragraph in official texts and 
in many cases to the Iron AcE 
article which will clarify your 
query. See page 99. 





Tool Steel Advisory 
Group Invited by OPA 


Washington 

e @e ® Fight high executives in the 
nation’s tool steel industry were in- 
vited by Price Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown on Monday to become mem- 
bers of a Tool Steel Advisory Com- 
mittee which is being formed to con- 
fer with OPA on tool steel pricing 
matters. The committee will be the 
sixth Industry Advisory Committee to 
be formed by the Administrator te 
serve as liaison between OPA and 
steel makers. 

The eight invited to serve as tool 
steel advisers are: 

Russel M. Allen, general manager of 
sales, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp, 
Brackenridge, Pa.: T. H. McGraw, Jr, 
pres., Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Brae- 
burn, Pa.; J. H. Parker, pres., Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa.; A. T. Galbraith, 
vice-pres. in charge of sales, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, New York; L 
Gerald Firth, pres., Firth-Sterling Steel 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; M. W. Saxman, Jr., 
pres., Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa.: J. O. Rinek, vice-pres., Universal- 
Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa.; 
Floyd Rose, vice-pres., Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 





Advisory Group Named 
For Sheet Warehouses 


2®¢e¢The Director of Industry Ad- 
visory Committees, WPB, has an- 
nounced the formation of the follow- 
ing industry advisory committees 
during the past week: 


Warehouse Industry Committee 

Fred S. Doran, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago; J. D.. Finnegan, Hynes 
Steel Products Co., Youngstown, “+ 
W. H. Franklin, Edgecomb Steel Co. 
Philadelphia; Sol Friedman, Reliance 
Steel Corp., Cleveland; Maxwell Jospey, 
Production Steel Co., Detroit; Newton F. 
Korhumel, Lapham-Hickey Co., Chicago, 
Donald C. Lott, Tin Mill Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh; M. R. Lowenstine, Central 
Steel and Wire Co., Chicago; W._E. 
Thoresen, Great Western Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 
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) ee FROM THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY'S, PRODUCTION LINES COMES A 
<a VARIETY OF “ROLLING STOCK’’ TO BACK UP THE FIRING LINES 
types of war matériel. Where seconds 
count and precision is at a premium, the 
railroad industry relies on broaching— 
a better way to do many metal work- 
ing jobs, the only right way to do some! 
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HIND THE LINES 
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Intensifying production of vitally 
needed transportation equipment is just 
one of the railroad industry's war 
assignments. To it has been intrusted 
the added task of producing many other 
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This bi 
no re turret gear, taller than a six-foot man, is economical] 
ae —— hye ray on an American surface ‘vient 
- No special skill is needed. O 
i . One operator, one hi 
aa Une of , machine, and 
& by American—equal a precision job at a production rate! 


Three internal teeth are cut 

and finished with each pass 
. of the tool. At completion of 
the stroke the broach is hy- 
draulically withdrawn from 
. the cut, and the gear is in- 
dexed to next working posi- 
tion during the upward 
stroke. When the 348 teeth 
are finished the machine 
automatically stops, permit- 
ting easy and rapid reload- 
ing of a new blank. 


BROACHING IS BETTER 
THE “metccan WAY 


BROACH AND 
MACHINE CO. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
ee ee 
BROACHING MACHINES % 
PRESSES 7 


_ BROACHING TOOLS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY “~ 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRY 


WPB Issues Three New Allotment - 
Forms for Use by CMP Consumers 


Washington 


@ @ @ Suggested forms of use by 
contractors (consumers of controlled 
materials) in extending allotments of 
controlled materials to their sub-con- 
tractors (secondary consumers) were 
issued last week by the CMP Division 


of WPB. 
for use by manufacturers in increas- 
ing or decreasing allotments of con- 
trolled material to their 
tractors have been issued. 

Form CMPL-150A, may be used by 
all contractors making allotments to 


At the same time, forms 


sub - con- 
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WHAT TYPE DO 
‘YOU NEED, | 
HOW MANY 
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AND — 
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@ If one of your problems is springs 
— dependable springs, that you 
must have in reliable quantities to 
keep your production at its peak— 
perhaps we can help you. 

With our organization running 
in smoother-than-ever form we are 
producing more and faster and 
better products—to help you pro- 
duce more, faster and better. 
We've learned short cuts and 


through experience have accumu- 
lated “know. how” that is saving 
much time, trouble and headaches. 

That is why we feel that your 
seemingly tough spring problem 
may find an easy answer here at 
Accurate. If you will show us what 
type—how many—and when you 
need springs or wireforms, we'll 
come up with answers you may 
find pleasantly surprising. 


Send for the new Accurate “Handbook of Technical Data’’. 
It's handy, compact, informative. You'll be glad to have it, 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO., 3819 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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sub-contractors producing Class A 
products except in the case of allot- 
ments being made under programs of 
the Aircraft Resources Control Office 
(Aircraft Scheduling Unit). The form 
shows the authorized production 
schedule and the allotment of con- 
trolled materials to the sub-contrac- 
tors, together with the allotment num- 
ber. It also shows the preference 
rating assigned for use in obtaining 
non-controlled materials to complete 
an authorized production schedule. 
Copies of this form will be available 
at WPB field offices. However, the 
form may be reproduced by manufac- 
turers desiring to use it in large 
quantities. 

Forms CMPL-200A and 201A pro- 
vide the instrument with which con- 
tractors may increase or decrease al- 
lotments to their sub-contractors. 
Form CMPL-200 and 201, issued at 
the same time are for use by claim- 
ant agencies and industry divisions 
in increasing or decreasing  allot- 
ments. The four forms concerned 
with adjustments in allotments also 
provide a means for indicating revi- 
sions in authorized production sched- 
ules. The instructions for use of 
these forms make it clear that pro- 
duction schedules authorized through 
their use supersede all previous au- 
thorized production schedules for the 
products involved. 





Priority Changes 


L-30-a—Amended order revises manufac- 
turers’ quotas for the current quarter to per- 
mit increased production of garbage and ash 
cans. (5-25-43) 

& 


L-272—-Schedules IV and V, _ simplifying 
gages and regulators, respectively, are added 
to the order to raise production of these items 
15 to 25 per cent. 

e 


L-291—-Order limits the use of wire stitch- 
ing or stapling for the commercial binding 
of certain printed matter, such as magazines, 
periodicals, pamphlets, calendars and _ blank 
paper. (5-25-43) 

* 


L-296—Order provides a plan for the estab- 
lishment of warehouses to handle aircraft 
hardware and components to be available in 
limited quantities for the aircraft industry. 
(5-24-43) 

es 


M-38—-Order as amended makes lead more 
readily available as a_ substitute for more 
critical materials going into essential produc- 
tion. The order formally revokes Order M-38, 
38-a, 38-b, 38-d to i, and supersedes M-38-c. 
(5-26-43 ) 

e 


M-43—-Amended order’ effects technical 
changes aimed at correcting certain inequities 
in the conservation of the nation’s supply of 
tin. (5-25-43) 

e 


M-183—-Amended order further defines the 
restriction on phosphate plasticizers and out- 
lines the method of filing allocation appeals. 
(5-24-43) 
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—against the forces 
of GENERAL WEAR 


“"HARCOTE” is ready! Ready to protect softer steels 
against the ravages of wear—to help you keep 
machinery on the job— now— when replacement 
parts are so difficult to obtain. 


P&H “Harcote” is a hard surfacing electrode — both 
hard and tough! It's ideal for refacing parts subject 
to severe wear and abrasion, such as shovel teeth, 
scraper blades, farm implements, sand and rock 
handling equipment, and many other applications 
on carbon steel, low alloy and high manganese sur- 
faces. ‘"Harcote” is just one of the family of P&H 
Alloy Electrodes which answer every welding need. 
P&H representatives will gladly assist you. Or write 
us for literature and procedures, 


Ask also for in- 
formation about 
P&H Arc Weld- 
ing Machines. 





aE A new star has been added to P&H’s 
| - award for excellence in war production. 
1 


General Offices: 4401 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Canadian Distribution: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd. 





the home front 
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Wyandotte Chemicals 





NEWS OF INDUSTRY 


OPA Sets Price Rule for New Products 


Washington 


© @ © Manufacturers were authorized 
by OPA last week to set their own 
prices under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation for new products 
not sold by them or by competitors 
during March, 1942, instead of asking 
the national OPA office to set the 
price as has been required in the past. 

Self - determined prices, arrived at 


by use of a simple formula, are to 
be reported to the nearest OPA field 
office within 10 days of their deter- 
mination and are the sellers maximum 
prices. Provision has also been made 
for manufacturers to apply for a 
price at a field office instead of the 
national office where the formula can- 
not be applied. 


Adjustments in any price so deter- 





Wyandotte 


METAL CLEANING AND 
DEGREASING COMPOUNDS 


are saving time and money 
on a wide variety of production jobs 


With storage stocks located in 214 cities (from coast to coast, 
and Canada to the Gulf) Wyandotte Field Representatives are 
better able to help speedily with such jobs as— 


Cleaning brass and steel cases, all sizes, after drawing and 


machining. 


Cleaning H. E. and A. P. projectiles, all sizes, after machining, 
and prior to lacquering and painting. 


Process cleaning of airplane motor parts (aluminum and mag- 


nesium). 


Cleaning sheet aluminum prior to spot welding and for cleaning 
sheet and cast aluminum prior to anodizing. 


Cleaning bombs prior to painting and lacquering. 


Cleaning prior to cadmium zine or hard chrome plating. 


Cleaning prior to all blackening and bluing operations and after 


Magnaflux. 


Cleaning prior to Bonderizing and Parco-Lubrizing operations. 


Use in water wash spray booths. 


Burnishing and stripping. 


There is a Wyandotte Specialized Cleaner for every Metal clean- 
ing problem and for use in all types of equipment. 





Service 


andotte 


Representatives in 88 Cities 


WYANDOTTE CHERICALS CORPORATION 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 


yan Corporation consolidates 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. Ford Company to better serve the nation’s 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


the resources and facilities of 


war and post-war needs. 
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mined may be ordered by OPA. The 
OPA action does not apply to prod- 
ucts covered under other regulations 
or to products for which a pricing 
method has already been fixed by 
OPA by orders under section 3 (b) 
of General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 

These changes in the methods of 
pricing new products, contained in 
Amendment No. 54, effective May 29, 
to the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, are in line with OPA’s policy 
of simplifying procedure. 





Brass and Wire Mills 
Allowed to Accept Orders 
For Other Mills 


Washington 

@ eeA brass or wire mill may accept 
an authorized controlled material or- 
der for a brass mill product which it 
does not produce, but only if it first 
can arrange to have the required item 
produced by another mill, under Sup- 
plementary Direction 9 to CMP Regu- 
lation No. 1, WPB has announced. In 
such cases, the allotment number or 
symbol appearing on its customer's 
authorized controlled material order 
may be extended by the brass or wire 
mill to the order which it places with 
another mill. 

Under established CMP procedure, 
extension of customers’ allotments or 
rating by controlled materials pro- 
ducers is not permissible. The direc- 
tion provides an exemption from the 
general rule under the conditions 
specified. The direction expressly pro- 
vides, however, that the material may 
not be used in any way by the brass 
or wire mill which places the order 
and is not to be included in reports to 
WPB as an order which it received or 
filled. The mill which actually pro- 
duced the material reports acceptance 
and shipment. 





CMP Developments 


@ Controlled materials needed by the pro- 
ducers of radio and radar are curtailed de- 
spite essentiality of the products made. 
(CMPL-150) 

s 


@ Food processors have been added to the list 
of manufacturers who will be permitted to ob- 
tain MRO supplies under Reg. 5. 


@ Supp. Brass Mill Warehouse Direction 1-8 
to Reg. 4 lifts the weight limitations placed 
on deliveries of copper to warehouses in the 
case of condenser tubes. 


@ Direction 2 to Reg. 5 provides that shoe 
wire may be obtained under the uniform pro- 
cedure which the regulation provides for ob- 
taining maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies of controlled materials. (Release No. 
W PB-3650) 
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ay @ At the present time we have ample capac- 

a ity and equipment for the manufacture of 

e 

to brass or other copper base alloy sand castings. 

2 In addition to the most modern equipment we have ex- 

rO- 

8 perienced men who have been in our foundry for years. 
These men have the “know how” for the production of 
close tolerance work. The castings produced are of uni- 
formly high quality with close grain structure. 

We have our own Tool Room and Pattern Shop for any 
as necessary tools or patterns to turn out the job. We can 
- supply them rough, machined, polished or plated. 
ist We manufacture the standard line of STREAMLINE pipe 
a fittings for heating, air conditioning, water works, plumb- 

M SG, F ft a ° > ing or refrigeration use, or to your specifications. 

l-a 

vw B R iN 5 5 C O If you need castings in a hurry, write us now. 

oe PuakRT HURON, MICH. 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRY 


Clauss Placed at Head Of Steel Expansion 


Washington 


@ @ @ Julius A. Clauss, special assis- 
tant to Steel Director H. G. Batcheller, 
has been assigned to head WPB Steel 
Division’s Plant Facilities Branch, the 
section which is supervising the steel 
expansion program. This with other 
organizational changes have been 
made in the Steel Division, along with 
the appointment of John T. Whiting, 





president of the Alan Wood Steel Co., 
as deputy director of the Steel Divi- 
sion. Mr. Whiting’s appointment was 
announced in THE IRON AGE of May 
27. Harry Bryant, Chief of the Steel 
Construction Division has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Clauss and 
G. H. Beaumont has taken Mr. 
Bryant’s former post. P. M. Reinartz, 


Chief of the Planning Section of the 


... Of Production Practice 


ROM start to finish Fairfield gears are sub- 


GEARS Made to Order 


SPIRAL BEVEL 
STRAIGHT BEVEL 


jected to exhaustive tests and examination. 
They are made on the finest equipment avail- 
able, heat treated under extremely close con- 
trol, painstakingly 
laboratory equipment and built to meet the 


inspected, tested on gear 


highest standards. 


HYPOID 


Typical of Fairfield’s extensive facilities is 


SPUR 
HELICAL 


the metallurgical laboratory shown above. Here 
is the censor of production practice—gear ma- 


terials and finished gears must live up to this 


HERRINGBONE 
WORMS AND WORM GEARS 
DIFFERENTIALS 


department’s requirements. 


Fairfield customers, among the leading man- 
ufacturers of civilian and war machines, know 


that they can rely on Fairfield gears to match 
their own standards of quality production. 
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Plant Facilities Branch has resigned 
to return to the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Mr. Clauss, Chief engineer for the 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., will expedite 
the expansion of ingot capacity to 
more than 97,000,000 tons a year. 





Directives Ruled Out 
Of Reg. 8 in Some Cases 


Washington 


© @ © CMP Regulation No. 8, cover- 
ing production requirements of con- 
trolled materials producers, has been 
amended to indicate that in some in- 
stances, where a controlled material 
producer requires the same basic 
material as that which he produces 
to fabricate another form of control- 
led material, such material may be 
made available through the allotment 
procedure rather than by directive. 
The action is taken by Amendment 1 


to CMP Regulation No. 8 which 
deletes sub-paragraph (4) of para- 


graph (c) of the regulation. 





Extra Loading Cost May Be 
Passed On for Chrome Ores 


@ © © When a buyer of metallurgical- 
chemical chrome ore asks that a ship- 
ment of ore be made by box car 
rather than gondola car the seller 
may so ship and pass on the addi- 
tional hand loading expense to the 
buyer, the OPA announced last Fri- 
day. 

Amendment No. 2 to MPR No. 258 
permits the ore seller to increase his 
maximum price by an amount equal 
to the extra expense entailed in load- 
ing. The amendment becomes effec- 
tive June 2. 





Price Briefs 


@ Amendment No. 13 to MPR 188 
further certain builders’ materials. 

e& 
@ Amendment 177 to Supplementary Regula- 
tion 14 provides relief for charcoal producers 
who have been caught with rising labor and 
raw material costs. 


defines 


& 
@ Amendment 87 to Regulation 136 makes 
two corrections affecting the depreciation rates 
used in computing maximum prices for sec- 
ond-hand machines and parts. Effective date 
is June 2. (Release No. OPA-T-930.) 


@ Amendment No. 1 to MPR No. 380 provides 
that all sellers of used metal coil and flat 
bedsprings will be licensed automatically to 
sell these bedsprings after May 26. (Release 
No. OPA-T-959.) 

& 


@ Amendment No. 88 to MPR 136 provides 
that sellers of second hand machinery are per- 
mitted to add actual transportation changes 
from Seattle to the job sites in sales to 
Alaskan buyers. (OPA-T-937.) 


ee 
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TAINLESS steel is playing an important role in Allied war production. Our air- 
craft, warships and motorized units utilize this strategic material. Production 
of chemicals, explosives and synthetic rubber is facilitated by use of stainless steel 
equipment. In many other fields, where high tensile strength and resistance to heat 


or corrosion are demanded, stainless steel is specified. 


As America’s largest and only exclusive producer of stainless steel, Rustless is filling 
a substantial portion of these wartime needs. Rustless is doing more. Through use 
of its unique process, Rustless is conserving America’s limited resources of chromium 
and.electrolytic nickel. This is important, because the stainless steel industry is the 
largest consumer of low-carbon ferrochrome and electrolytic nickel, both of which 


are among the most critical of strategic materials. 


The Rustless Process is based on the use of sub-gtade chrome ore and stainless steel 
scrap, of which there are adequate supplies in this country. More than 65% of the 
nickel used by Rustless is obtained from scrap, while only 3% of its chromium 
comes from low-carbon ferrochrome. Thus Rustless is not only meeting wartime 
demands, but through its conservation efforts is also assisting greatly in meeting 


the critical supply problem of these two metals. 


These advantages of the Rustless Process will be of equal benefit in meeting a greatly 
expanded use of stainless steel after the war. When that time comes, Rustless will 
be ready with a fund of new technical knowledge and specialized experience to 
devote to the problems of peace. 


‘ STAINLESS STEEL 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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¥ | CORROSION AND HEAT-RESISTING 
- STAINLESS\STEELS 
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DPC Contracts Awarded to Twelve Firms 


s‘lvania 
making 


Washington 


@ © © Defense Plant Corp., RFC sub- 
sidiary, has authorized the following 
contracts: 


Northrop. Ajircraft, Inec., Hawthorne, 
Cal., to provide additional plant facilities 
in California at a cost in excess of $1,- 
100,000, making a total 
more than $4,150,000 

Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, to provide plant facilities in 
Ohio at a cost in excess of $4,000,000 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., to 
provide additional plant facilities in Penn- 


commitment of 





NEWS OF 


INDUSTRY 


at a cost in excess of 


$1.135,000 


Woodall 
provide 
Michigan 


: 


ing 


Industries, 
additional 
at a cost 


Detroit, 
facilities 


Inc., 
plant 


Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 


facilities in 
commitment of more 
Electric « 


provide plant facilities 


at a cost in excess of $435,000. 


Franklin Graphite Co., 





DETROIT 


Melting Furnaces 
for Precise 
Metallurgical 


Control 


For close chemical and metallurgical control of any desired fer- 


rous or non-ferrous alloys, the Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace 


with its exclusive, automatic stirring action under non-oxidizing 


conditions simply cannot be beaten. You can run a different mix- 


ture on each subsequent heat or the same alloy all day long with 


remarkable uniformity. Write today for complete facts about this 


fast melting, effi- 


cient. labor sav- 


ing. money mak- 


ing foundry tool. 










D | 3 T ROI a ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


$40,000, 
a total commitment of more than 


in excess of $125,000, 
making a total commitment of more than 
$700,000. 
McDonnell 
provide additional plant 
souri at a cost in excess of $116,000, mak- 
total 
$650,000, 
Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh, to 
Illinois 
Benjamin 


Mis- 
than 


Mfg Co., 


West 


Chester, Pa., to provide additional equip- 
ment for a plant in Pennsylvania at a 
cost in excess of $425,000. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit, to provide 
additional equipment for plants in Michi- 
gan and Indiana, at a cost in excess of 
$50,000, making a total commitment of 
more than $400,000. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, to 
provide equipment at a plant in Illinois 
at a cost in excess of $50,000. 

Sheffield Steel Corp., Houston, Tex., to 
provide additional facilities for a plant in 
Texas at a cost in excess of $650,000, 
making a total commitment of more than 
$24,000,000. 

Aluminum Forgings, Inec., Buffalo, to 
provide additional equipment for a plant 
in Pennsylvania at a cost in excess of 
$440,000, making a total commitment of 
more than $9,425,000. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, to 
provide additional facilities at a plant in 
New York at a cost in excess of $560,000, 
making a total commitment of more than 
$3.500,000, 
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Cited for Awards 


@ @ Listed below are the companies * 
recently awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
for outstanding war production. 


Union Boiler & Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Crucible Steel Co., Harrison, N. J. (third 
star). 
Bakelite Corp., Bound Brook, N. J. (sec- 


ond star). 
Gibbs & Co., New York (second star). 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn (second star). 
United States Rubber Co., Ordnance 
Plant, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Wald Mfg. Co., Inc., Maysville, Ky. 
Western-Austin Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Hughes-Keenan Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Agawam Ajircraft Products, Inec., Sag 
Harbor, N. Y. 

American Art Metals Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Bard-Parker Co., Inc., Danbury, Conn. 

Bermite Powder Co., Saugus, Cal. 

Brown Steel Tank Co., Minneapolis. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Shipbuilding 
Division. Seneca, JI. 

Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Insulation Board 
Plant, Kansas City, Kan., and Rolagriv 
Pipe Coupling Division, Kansas City. 

Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Improved Paper Machinery Corp., Nashua, 
i. ee 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago. 

Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford. 

Metal Specialty Co., Cincinnati. 

Modern Plumbing & Heating Co., Duluth. 

U. S. Naval ‘Ordnance Plant, Louisville. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., O.C.S. Divi- 
sion, Coffeyville, Kan. 

Philadelphia Gear Works, 
phia. 

RCA Laboratories, Princeton, N. J. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Baltimore. 

Savannah Machine & Foundry Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

E. H. Scott 
Chicago. 

J. P. Seeburg Corp., 
Chicago. 

Stamford Rolling Mills, Springdale, Conn. 

Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Todd-Johnson Dry Docks, Inc., 
New Orleans. 

F. W. Wakefield 
Ohio. 

Wayne Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., Denver. 

Williams Bros. Corp., Balboa, Canal Zone. 

National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, 
Pa. (third star). 


Inc., Philadel- 


Radio Laboratories, inc., 


Plants 1, 2 and 3, 
Algiers, 


Brass Co., Vermilion, 
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| 00 MORE THAN 
| CO : THE EXPECTED * 


*¥More than the expected? Right! Today our Aircraft Industry 


is out in front — ahead of schedule — and the biggest produc 


7 


tion job ever tackled by any industry is practically licked 


Pioneering, meeting every challenge, Wesson Carbide Cutfing 
Tools have helped to make this possible — by making short work 
of extra precision jobs on toughest metals and alloys—with fewer 
setups, greater speed, bigger bites, and a minimum of rejects 

The new metal cutting standards set by Wesson in aircraft motor 
production will be the “yardstick of performance for machine 
tools of the future... The counsel of Wesson engineers—skilled in 
engineering and designing of cutting tools—is available to help 
solve present war production problems, or for post-war planning 


WESSON CO., DETROIT, MICH. (Ferndale Station) 





IN HAPPIER DAYS TO COME we will all have better, standards in speed, comfort and safety ....all made possible, in 
safer automobiles — more efficient refrigerators, washing machines _ part, by the Wesson development of Carbide Cutting Tools 
and vacuum cleaners . ... farmers will have better, stronger tractors to such high standards that they cut tougher metals than ever 
and other tools and machines.... aircraft will continue to set new before—with greater precision — and at greater speed. 
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Steel Institute Meeting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93) 


with the composition necessary for 
good ballistic performance was con- 
sidered highly impractical.” 

“Some of these problems are 
unique,” he said. “In ordinary engi- 
neering practice, steel parts are de- 
signed for stresses well below their 
endurance limit, so that for all prac- 
tical purposes the assembly will func- 
tion indefinitely. 


NEWS OF 


“However, special ordnance mate- 
rial makes use of steel stressed to its 
plastic range, well above the elastic 
limit. Guns, for instance, are locally 
stressed beyond their endurance limit 
at every shot. This produces progres- 
sive damage which would undoubtedly 
cause the gun to fail eventually. 

“The reason the gun doesn’t fail is 
that another factor, erosion, operates 
to end the useful life a gun long be- 
fore stresses alone can produce fail- 


ure. 





The Aviation Industry has been built on modern 


steels, modern standards and MODERN TOOLS 





A creation of modern times and forward-looking men, the Aviation Industry 
has pene the finest equipped shops and tool rooms in the world. It is 
significant that throughout ‘'Aviation'’, ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS are 
standard equipment. In the Armstrong System Aviation has found dependable, 
efficient tools for every operation on lathes, planers, slotters and shapers— 
modern ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS that ''Save: All Forging, 70% Grinding 
and 90% High Speed Steel''; that easily handle modern tough alloy steels 
at modern cutting speeds; that are always ready for work without expensive 
delays for tooling up. 


With today's tremendous demands, close scheduling, where even minutes are 
expensive, requires dependable tools of absolutely certain performance—and 
Aviation has found the answer in ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


"'The Tool Holder People"’ 
309 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Eastern Warehouse & Sales: 199 Lafayette St., New York 


STELIOS OTR eres oI 
: ee * 
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FAT eeccici j 


“The fact the United States Army 
and Navy and United Kingdom now 
use the same aircraft bombs has sim- 
plified enormously our procurement 
problem in that direction,” said the 
General. “We have, in cooperation 
with indtstry, standardized on spring 
formulae and materials. Also in co- 
operation with industry we have de- 
veloped a set of standards for surface 
finishes, and reduced gages. Each of 
these achievements may appear small, 
but their cumulative effect has served 
to grease the skids and simplify mass 
production. 

“We have borrowed freely from the 
experience of peace-time industry, 
where it appeared that such would be 
to our advantage. We now make some 
guns in a tube mill. We cast others 
centrifugally, a process developed by 
Watertown Arsenal. We have adopted 
flame hardening techniques for tank 
sprockets, wrist pins and cams. Worn 
parts are reclaimed by metal spray- 
ing. Experiments with powder metal- 
lurgy are approaching the period of 
fruition. Advances have been made 
in plating and other types of metal 
coating.” 

All officers of the Institute were re- 
elected. Also re-elected for a term 
of three years were 11 directors 
whose previous terms had expired. 
Walter S. Tower was re-elected presi- 
dent. Re-elected vice presidents were 
B. F. Fairless, president, United 
States Steel Corp., and Frank Pur- 
nell, president, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; H. L. Hughes, vice presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corp., 
was re-elected treasurer, and George 
S. Rose was re-elected secretary. 

“T believe we are entering a new 
era of industrial relations,” said C. 
L. Huston, Jr., of Lukens Steel Co., 
at one of the afternoon meetings. 
“The determination of industrial rela- 
tions policies and their administra- 
tion will undoubtedly be influenced by 
two viewpoints. On the one hand, 
the company is interested in preserv- 
ing and enhancing its economic posi- 
tion, while at the same time, the 
union is anxious to insure its own 
security. To illustrate the union's 
point of view, companies are now 
asked not only to recognize the union 
on behalf of the company’s employees 
but also on behalf of the union itself. 

“We seem headed squarely to the 
same practices in bargaining that 
have long been followed in Britain 
and Sweden.” ’ 
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OPA Announces Warehouse Price 
Zones in Six New Areas by June 22 


ee @e E. L. Wyman, chief of the 
OPA Steel Warehouse and Jobbers’ 
Section, announced to members of the 
American Steel Warehouse Assn. con- 
vened here for its 34th annual meet- 
ing last Wednesday, that six new 
price zones for heavy line iron and 
steel warehouses had been establish- 
ed satisfactorily and that the new 
Amendment 15 to Price Schedule 49 
on the Official issuance 


was press. 


of the order is slated for June 10 to 
be effective on June 22. 

The sections of the country now 
zoned, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, extend as far west as the 
extreme western edge of Montana and 
as far south as the southern border 
of Oklahoma and Arkansas but do 
not include the Solid South, Texas or 
the West Coast yet. Mr. Wyman 
stated that development work on 


U. S. Pig Iron Production in April 
(Source: American Iron & Steel Institute) 


UNITED STATES BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION—NET TONS 


PRODUCTION 
FERRO 
MANGANESE AND 
PIG IRON SPIEGEL TOTAL 
Percent of 
Year to Year to Current Year to Capacity 
April Date April Date Month Date April 
DISTRIBUTION BY 
DISTRICTS: 
Eastern 916,569 | 3,717,862 | 24,349 85,327 940,918 | 3,803,189 | 88.9 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown 2,070,049 | 8,389,490 | 21,273 81,194 | 2,091,322 8,470,684 98.8 
Cleveland-Detroit 506,791 2,016,143 506,791 | 2,016,143 100.6 
Chicago 1,064,464 4,294,866 ot 1,064,464 | 4,294,866 98.9 
Southern 336,165 1,359,328 14,544 73,648 350,709 1,432,976 96.3 
Western 80,974 308 , 272 80,974 308,272 86.8 
TOTAL 4,975,012 | 20,085,961 | 60,166 | 240,169 5,035,178 20,326,130 96.6 


a 


During 1942 the companies included above represented 99.8% of the total blast furnace production. 


zoning for. the balance of the nation 
was well under way and that com- 
plete zoning of the country was sched- 
uled for about July 15. 

Key basing point cities listed by 
OPA within the newly established 
price zones include: 


Zone 5 Zone 7 
1. Buffalo 19. St. Paul 
2. Pittsburgh 20. Minneapolis 
3. Cleveland 21. Duluth 
4. Cincinnati 22. Bismarck, N. D. 
5. Detroit 
6. Indianapolis Zone 8 
7. Louisville 
23. St. Louis 
Zone 6 24. Granite City, Til. 
8. Chicago 
9. Milwaukee Zone 9 
10. Grand Rapids, 25. Omaha, Neb. 
Mich. 26. Lincoln, Neb. 
11. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
12. Des Moines, Iowa Zone 10 
13. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
14. Cheyenne, Wyo. 27. Denver, Colo. 
15. Butte, Mont. 28. Pueblo, Colo. 


Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


16. Wichita, Kan. 29. 
17. Tulsa, Okla. 
18. Little Rock, Ark. 





W PB Issues a New 
CMP Regulation No. 1 


e @ ¢ To bring it into conformity 
with all recent decisions the Controlled 
Materials Plan Division reissued CMP 
Reg. No. 1, May 29. 

The amended regulation also pro- 
vides that nc person shall place an 
material order 
unless the amount of controlled mate- 


authorized controlled 
rial orders is within the related allot- 
ment received by him. 

The 
the symbols which will be assigned to 


new regulation also discloses 


the various war programs as follows: 


War Department a Pe waa anak 
Ordnance : Bae Trees ee oO 
Navy Department ; 4 ? a pate N 
Maritime Commission ..... < 25 
Aircraft Resources Control Office ie Cc 
Lend-Lease ais Galas eee Daw oe 
Deonomic Warhere§ «2% «os saiwlics cee we KE 


Civilian Requirements ..........cces: S 


Wepartment of Agriculture ........ A 
Office of Defense Transportation . 
Rupeer Tyreceor .....«saaees R 
Petroleum _Administration ..... 4 
National Housing Agency ..... ; H 
Office of War Utilities ... or U 


The symbol “F” will be used by sev- 
Claimant identify 
certain construction programs; the 
symbols “B, G, J and K” will be used 


to identify certain B 


eral Agencies to 


product 
grams; the symbol “D” will be used 


pro- 


to identify certain programs covering 
items destined for the Dominion of 
Canada, and the symbol “RO” will be 
used by regional offices of the WPB. 
The symbols “B, D, F, G, J, K and 
RO” constitute Claimant Agency sym- 
bols for the purpose of all CMP regu- 
lations. 
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PERSONALS 


® Bert Conway, former General 
Motors Corp. executive, has _ been 

named manufacturing coordinator for 
the Aviation Corp. He will be in di- 
rect charge of production and tooling 
at all Aviation Corp. plants, with his 
office located in Detroit. Mr. Conway 
has been manager of the Chevrolet 
Toledo plant, general master me- 
chanic of the Pontiac plant at Detroit 
and in recent years was in charge of 
production testing at Allison. 


e J. N. Rolston has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan 
City, Ind. Mr. Rolston has had 13 
years of experience with the company 
including 5 years as assistant general 
manager of the company’s Canadian 
subsidiary. 


@ The appointment of J. H. Graft, as- 
sistant district manager of the 
Youngstown district of Republic 
Steel Corp., as assistant district man- 
ager of the Buffalo district; of E. A. 
Schwartz, chairman of the company’s 
open hearth committee, as assistant 
district manager at Youngstown; and 
of M. D. Wald, superintendent of blast 
furnaces and coke works in the Cleve- 
land district, as assistant district man- 
ager of the Warren district, was an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Graft joined 
Republic Steel Corp. in 1936, coming 
from Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Mr. Schwartz, also formerly with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., came 
to Republic in 1940. Mr. Wald left 
Midland Steel Products Co. in 1916 
to come with Corrigan-McKinney 
Steel Co., which is now part of Re- 
public Steel Corp. 


® Louis G. Marini has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Al- 
loy Rods Co., York, Pa. Mr. Marini 
was formerly process engineer in 
charge of production of are welding 
electrodes for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Trafford, Pa. 


® Ralph F. Peo, vice-president and 
general manager of the Houde Engi- 
neering Division of Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp., has been appointed head of the 
special aircraft division for the 
United War & Community Fund drive 
in Buffalo. 


© John P. Maddigan, Buffalo indus- 
trialist, has resigned as president of 
the Buffalo Structural Steel Corp. and 
has been succeeded by Paul Schieve of 
the Schieve Construction Co., steel 
erectors, also of Buffalo. Mr. Maddi- 
gan will remain on the board and 
retain his stock interests in the com- 
pany. 
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Draves, 


e 0. B. White, former acting manager 
of the Wisconsin Bearing Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been made sales mana- 
ger. He formerly was sales manager 
of the Berry Bearing Co., Chicago. 


@ Nevin Reynolds, assistant produc- 
tion foreman at Ampco Metals, Inc., 
Milwaukee, and Arnold Kowalski, 
junior engineer for the Allen-Bradley 
Co., Milwaukee, have been commis- 
sioned ensigns in the navy. 


@ Harry R. Nagel, assistant produc- 
tion manager for the Bucyrus-Erie 





BERT CONWAY, manufacturing co- 
ordinator for the Aviation Corp., 
Detroit. 


Milwaukee, and Albert W. 
president of the Wisconsin 
Carburetor Co., Milwaukee, have been 
commissioned first lieutenants in the 
army. 


e S. F. Briggs was reelected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Briggs-Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, at 
its annual meeting. Other officers re- 
elected were: C. L. Coughlin, presi- 
dent; H. M. Stratton, vice-president; 
R. W. Griffith, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing; E. V. Oehler, vice- 
president in charge of sales; E. Boden- 
doerfer, treasurer; L. G. Regner, 
secretary. Hugh S. Brown was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
engineering. 


eM. J. Matthews was appointed 
superintendent of the sheet metal di- 
vision of Cadillac Motor Car Co. He 
sueceeds A. A. Weidman, recently 
transferred to the Detroit Diesel Di- 
vision. 


Corp., 


® Lawrence W. Wallace, vice-presi- 
dent of the Trundle Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, was given an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Engineering by the 
Agricultural & Mechanical College of 
Texas, at the commencement exercises 
held recently. 

The honorary degree is the second 
which Mr. Wallace has received. He 
was given the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering by Purdue 
University in 1932. 

For four years previous to joining 
the Trundle organization, Mr. Wallace 
was director of engineering research 
of the Crane Co. He joined the 
Trundle Engineering Co. in 1941. 


® Cornelius B. Dorgan has been ap- 
pointed factory manager of the Cleve- 
land Welding Co., Cleveland. He takes 
over the position formerly held by 
Harry Bound, who died recently. Mr. 
Dorgan has been associated with the 
company for the past 30 years, 18 of 
which he served as master mechanic. 


@ Harrison Hoblitzelle was recently 
elected president of the General Steel 
Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. Other 
officers elected were Harry M. Pflager, 
senior vice-president, and George L. 
Alston, secretary and treasurer. 


® Roe S. Clark, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Package Machinery 
Co., Springfield, Mass., was re-elected 
president of the National Metal 
Trades Association at its 45th annual 
convention and production conference. 
Other officers re-elected at the con- 
vention were: H. H. Kerr, North Quin- 
cy, Mass., first vice-president, and 
George A. Sayler, Cincinnati, second 
vice-president. 


e F. M. Beauregard has been appoint- 
ed works manager of Willys-Overland 
Motors. For the past two years Mr. 
Beauregard has been general works 
manager of the Crosley Corp., Cin- 
cinnati. Prior to that time he was 
associated with Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
for eleven years, serving at different 
times as works manager of the auto- 
motive division in Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, and production superintendent of 
the Kelvinator division in Detroit. 


®e Dr. C. Earl Webb, designer of 
bridges and western division engineer 
of the American Bridge Co., Chicago, 
has been elected president of the 
Western Society of Engineers for the 
year 1943-1944. Dr. Webb is a civil 
engineer, a graduate of Michigan 
State College, and is a member of 4 
number of professional and honorary 
engineering societies. He is noted for 
his design work on some of the larg- 
est railroad and motor traffic bridges 
in this country. A number of vertical 
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lift type bridges have been built fol- 
lowing his original design made in 
1924. He was also during 1933 in 
charge of development of the erection 
schemes for the suspension span tow- 
ers and the cantilever spans for the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. 


e C. E. Jarchow, comptroller of the 
International Harvester Co. since 
April, 1936, has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Jar- 
chow will continue as comptroller, his 
new title being vice-president and 
comptroller. Mr. Jarchow entered the 
employ of the Harvester company 29 
years ago in the accounting depart- 
ment. Prior to that he had been in 
the employ of American Steel Foun- 
dries, and in 1913, at the age of 22, 
he had received his degree as a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. 


e A. E. Higgins, vice-president and 
sales manager for the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co.—Merco Nord- 
strom Valve Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
commissioned a major in the U. S. Air 
Corps. He was called immediately for 
active duty. 


® Raymond R. Ridgway, associate di- 
rector of 
Worcester, Mass., was awarded the 
Jacob F. Schoellkopf medal for 1943 
at the meeting of the western New 
York section of the American Chem- 
ical Society at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


on May 20. Mr. Ridgway has been 
with Norton Co. since 1922 and is 


recognized as one of the outstanding 
research men in electrochemistry. 


* The appointments of A. H. Roosma 
as assistant manager of the Southern 
district of Republic Steel Corp., and 
of E. M. Kropp as Mr. Roosma’s suc- 
cessor as chief industrial engineer of 
the company, were announced recent- 
ly. Mr. Roosma has been chief indus- 
trial engineer since 1935, coming with 
Republic Steel in 1930 as an industrial 
engineer. Mr. Kropp, who has been 
assistant chief industrial engineer, 
joined Republic Steel Corp. in 1930. 
Peter Robertson, assistant chief indus- 
trial engineer in charge of the manu- 
facturing division, now assumes super- 
vision over steel plants as well. 


*® Louis C. Beale, a recent graduate 
in chemical engineering from Ohio 
State University, has been appointed 
to the research staff of Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, and 
assigned to its division of non-ferrous 
metallurgy. 


® James H. Purves has been elected 
to the newly created position of assis- 
tant treasurer and assistant secretary 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


research for Norton Co., 


} 
| 


Co. Mr. Purves has been investment 
manager and administrator for the 
company’s paymasters and bank de- 


. posits since 1938. He will continue in 


that capacity. 


® Dr. Roger H. Lueck, director of re- 
search of the American Can Co., was 
awarded the degree of honorary Doc- 
tor of Science for outstanding con- 
tributions in science and industry dur- 
ing the commencement program at 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 


® Randolph L. Fort, who has served 
for the past year as assistant director 
of public relations for the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, has joined the American Red 
Cross and following completion of 
training will be sent on duty overseas. 


® A. J. Wheeldon, for 22 years rolling 
mill superintendent for Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, has retired. 
He has been succeeded by Curtis A. 
Gordon, who joined the plant May 1, 
coming from Rustless Iron & Steel 
Co., Baltimore. 


OBITUARY... 


© Edsel Ford, 49, president, Ford Mo- 


| tor Co., Detroit, died May 26 at Grosse 


Fointe Shores, Mich. 


® L. D. Burr, assistant treasurer of 


| Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 


mingham, from 1917 to 1931, died May 
18. He was 69 years old. 


® Edmund N. Morrill, professor of 
metallurgy at Columbia University 
until his retirement last year, died at 
Long Branch, N. J., May 18. 


® Charles E. McCarthy, production 
manager of Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co. plant, Clinton, Mass., died May 21, 
aged 45 years. He was associated 


| with the Wickwire Spencer Co. more 
| than 20 years. 


| May 23, aged 66 years. 


? Fred Page Harris, manager of the 
purchasing division of General Elec- 
tric Lamp Department, Cleveland, died 
He had been 
with General Electric’s lighting divi- 
sion since 1904. 


® Stanley Keleske, president of the 
Wisconsin Screw Co., Racine, Wis., 
died May 23. 


® Brig. Gen. Lyman Parsons Hubbell, 
68, former president, Fillmore Ave- 
nue Foundry & Iron Works, Inc., Buf- 
falo, died May 21 in that city. 


® William G. White, former freight 
trainmaster at Port Morris, N. J., has 
been named superintendent of the 
Buffalo division of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. He 
succeeds John H. Lerbs, transferred 
to Bangor, Pa., as freight trainmaster. 


© Glenn C. Paxton, former production 
manager for the Morrison Engineer- 
ing Corp., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed production manager for the 
Industrial Oven Engineering Co., also 
of Cleveland. Mr. Paxton began his 
engineering career in the electrical 
field, and entered oven engineering in 
1917 with the Electric Furnace Co., 
Salem, Ohio. He later became fac- 
tory superintendent for the McCann- 
Harrison Corp., Cleveland. 


® Walton L. Woody has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland. Mr. Woody 
has been assistant to the president 
and in charge of the Sharon, Pa., and 
Melrose Park, Ill., works. He joined 
the company in 1914. 


® Frank H. Smith, 77, who retired in 
1936 as western division manager in 
Chicago, Magnus Co., Inc., now Mag- 
nus Metal Corp., died May 22 in Sara- 
sota, Fla. He had been associated 
with the company 50 years. 


® Herbert R. Owen, vice-president, 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co., New 
York, died May 22 at New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 


® Adna W. Gibson, 49, in charge of 
lubricating oil department of Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Co.’s South China 
division at Hong-kong until Japan 
went to war against the United 
States, died May 18 at Rochester, 
N.Y: 


® Dana Ripley Bullen, 78, assistant to 
the vice-president, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., until his re- 
tirement ten years ago, died recently. 


® Harry F. Plagenz, vice-president 
and treasurer, Cuyahoga Spring Co., 
Cleveland, died May 21 in that city. 


® Frederic McCleery, 46, purchasing 
agent, Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, 
Pa., died recently in that city. 


@ Frederick Krick, 46, superintendent 
for past ten years, Cleveland division, 
Pennsylvania railroad, died in Cleve- 
land May 21. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 





. . « News and Market Activities 








Stabilization Is Problem at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 

@ @ @ The machine tool market re- 
flects no interesting feature. Manage- 
ment continues to wrestle with the 
same problems that have bedeviled 
industry during the entire period of 
the war, with some becoming more 
pressing and others apparently for 
the moment are slow. At present, the 
wage stabilization order of the Presi- 
dent is causing quite a bit of confu- 
sion in the area, because of the luck 
of proper and clear interpretation of 
just what is a wage increase and what 
is not. In some instances plants were 
without a carefully defined wage 
policy, except insofar as they had a 
general policy of recognizing merit 
and paying accordingly, but the Labor 
Board has seen fit to rule out 
such policy and is insisting upon a 
pretty clearly defined classification 
with wage rates set up for them. Of 
course, in line with the same proposi- 
tion, industry is still having some 
difficulty with the question of employ- 
ment and the problem of shifting over 
to a heavier female personnel con- 
tinues to engage attention. 

Business has quieted down some- 
what, although manufacturers still 
report a fair quantity of new busi- 
ness. 

« 
Pooling of Equipment 
Being Tried at Cleveland 
Cleveland 


© @ @ The settlement of cancelled or 
cutback Ordnance contracts always in- 
volve facilities such as jigs, fixtures, 
machine tools, etce., which must be 
paid for by the government. One 
method of realizing the cost of these 
items has been in selling them. The 
Cleveland Ordnance Department at- 
tempts to dispose of such items di- 
rectly from a contractor’s plant, pay- 
ing the prime contractor any han- 
dling costs involved. 

However, in any normal operation, 
there is considerable equipment that 
cannot be sold quickly, and this equip- 
ment is being pooled by the Ordnance 
Department. Such a pooling of equip- 
ment has been going on for about 
eight months in the Cleveland area, 
and offers a ready inventory of tools, 
jigs, fixtures, and other similar items. 
In individual plants, these items may 
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_ purchaser for use. By 


not be of any specific use to anyone, 
but when pooled with many other 
similar items will help in setting up 
or expanding operations of manufac- 
turers. 

In addition to transferring tools 
and equipment from one plant to an- 
other in the district, this pooling 
arrangement acts as a cushion in pre- 
venting undue delays in getting man- 
ufacturing facilities set up because 
of lack of tools and fixtures. 

Much of this equipment has been 
distributed throughout the district, 
and some has even found its way into 
areas that American troops have oc- 
cupied. In most such instances the 
equipment is used mainly for service 
and repairs. A three-month turnover 
of such stocks of equipment is aimed 
at, and so far has been carrying 
through to a great extent. 

« 


Price Change Affects 
Used Machinery Ceilings 


@eeTwo corrections affecting the 
depreciation rates used in computing 
maximum prices for second-hand ma- 
chines and parts were 
May 27 by the OPA. 

One of the changes makes clear 
that in calculating the period of de- 
preciation the computation of the 
depreciation rate should begin with 
the date of acquisition by the original 
limiting the 
definition of an original purchaser to 
a purchaser for use and excluding 
original purchasers who buy machines 
and parts merely for resale and not 
for use, the change clarifies the pro- 
visions in MPR 136 relating to ceil- 
ings for second-hand machines and 
parts computed by the prescribed de- 
preciation method. 

The change is accomplished by 
Amendment 87 to Regulation 136, ef- 
fective June 2, by inserting the words 
“for use” after the words “original 
purchaser” in the provisions affecting 
second-hand machines and parts. 

The second change affects the pro- 
visions setting forth the method of 
determining maximum prices for ma- 
chines and parts sold by DPC. By 
hanging the language in the pro- 
visions, depreciation for these sales is 
to be figured from the date of initial 
use after acquisition by the DPC. The 
words “installation and” were deleted 


announced 


in these provisions because the instal- 
lation date and initial use date in 
many cases were different. 

* 


Control Shortage Delays 
Welding Equipment Makers 
Cleveland 

@@e@Greatest hampering factor in 
the production of vitally needed weld- 
ing equipment is reported to be the 
shortage of electrical control and 
actuating equipment. Welding ma- 
chine builders point out that deliveries 
of such equipment range from one to 
three months behind their production 
schedules. Larger manufacturers of 
such equipment, such as Westing- 
house and General Electric, find them- 
selves in the tightest spot in this re- 
gard, both because of their other war 
activities and because many new- 
comers into the welding machine field 
have placed additional burdens on 
their productive capacities. 

Recent formation of a company in 
Detroit for the express purpose of 
reconditioning and salvaging elec- 
tronic tubes, which are the heart of 
such control systems, marks a new 
frontier in salvaging. 

e 
Construction Machinery is 


Expedited by Special Section 


Washington 


@ @ @ Production of construction ma- 
chinery is being’ successfully  ex- 
pedited by a special section set up for 
that purpose within WPB’s construc- 
tion machinery and equipment divi- 
sion according to a report issued by 
the division. 

The report shows that 165 requests 
for assistance in obtaining necessary 
material have been received by the 
section from various manufacturers 
within the past five weeks. In all 
cases the section has either expedited 
the orders for critical material or 
made surveys for the applicants on 
the situations of their purchase Or- 
ders for such material. 


oe 
Johnson Resigns, Chafee Made 
Director of Machine Division 
Washington 


e © ® George H. Johnson, who has 
acted as director of the WPB Ma- 
chine Tools Division, resigned May 
27. John S. Chafee, former deputy di- 
rector of the Division, will succeed 
Mr. Johnson. 
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The R & M Cranes at Waco 
Aircraft are used in the glider 
assembly and crating depart- 


ments. They are single I-Beam, 


ne ee 
o Soe op Ss = a. 
ooo a: & @ 5 

- TE : 








ng- 3-motor, 10-ton, 3-truck under- 
>m- hung cranes, each of which 
re- has a 67 ft. span and push- 
war button, floor-controlled, vari- 
ew- able speeds up to 150 f.p.m. 
ield This is the R & M All-Steel Hoist The R & M Hoists are all-steel 
on (with cover removed) with which with 5-ton capacity and 2- 
many R & M Cranes are equipped. 
It is precision-built from track to speed control. Cranes are 
in hook, powered by a famous R & M equipped with interlocks at 
f Motor, and equipped with an over- . 
. size, oil-cooled, automatic load one end so that the hoists can 
lec- brake. Hoisting mechanism is ex- be transferred from one to 
of — Ss oa another, enabling operctor to 
new withdrawn when cover is removed. 
Compact design provides low head- control a maximum of 10 tons i 
room and maximum lift. over a floor space 135 feet ‘ 
long. i 
: } 
ma- 
ex- ' : 
for I . 4 , : 
a N the spanking new plant of the Waco Aircraft Company, glider 
nal 
livi- parts do plenty of flying long before they become gliders! From raw 
| by materials to sub-assemblies, completed fuselages and final shipment i - #7; 

(see above), R & M 10-ton cranes convey them “air express” —saving | 
ests ‘ P : 
el precious time and labor. i 
sal} 14 

“ . 3 
the In your plant, R & M cranes can provide the same advantages. De- ij 
rers ° sf a : 
all pending on the type you need, we can make delivery in 3 to 6 months— r 1 i 
‘ited the longer period necessary on larger types. And whichever model you | ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. | 
or choose from our line, from 4% ton to 25 tons in capacity, you have the | Hoist & Crane Division, 
. on sal . | Springfield, Ohio. 
assurance of performance, dependability and economy proved in every | 
or- : . : | Please send me new 16-page R&M | 
industry in the country during the past 14 years. | Hoist & Crane Bulletin No. 825C. 
d Why not have an R & M hoist and crane expert inspect your plant and pam have an R & M Hoist & Crane 7 
1Ge . ' ‘ 

recommend the R & M crane he knows will do the job best? Or, if you | area | 
n prefer, we will send you our new 16-page Bulletin No. 825 C. Name........ 7 | 

| Position | 

m | ROBBINS ac MYERS-I | 
Ma- & n ec e | Firm Name | | 
nat HOIST & CRANE DIVISION © SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
, = In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario | Street Address 
' dl- : 
-eed | City & State | 

MOTORS + MACHINE DRIVES » FANS * MOYNO PUMPS + FOUNDED 1878 | | 
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Patino Official Refutes U.S. Report 


e © @ In sharp contrast to the findings 
of the official U. S.-Bolivian Commis- 
sion on wages and working conditions 


in Bolivian tin mines, Claude F. 
Garesche, vice-president of Patino 
Mines & Enterprises Consolidated, 


Inc., maintained before his annual 
stockholders’ meeting that the miners 
“receive high pay, free housing and 
schooling, medical and dental care, 
and have been protected against cost- 
of-living increases to the extent that 
they pay only 5c. a lb. for filet mig- 
non steak.” Despite this, he told the 
stockholders, the company finds it dif- 
ficult to secure workers to man the 
mines. 


In addition to the “finest hospital in 
the whole state of Bolivia,” Garesche 
said, the miners and their families are 
entitled to the use of a golf course, 
tennis courts, a baseball diamond, a 
motion picture theater and mineral 
baths. “Much of the criticism of 
working and living conditions,” he 
said, “has been hased on distorted in- 
formation and a?failure to appreciate 
the difference between the U. S. and 
Bolivia. It is clear that some Amer- 
icans who have concerned themselves 
with conditions in the Bolivian mines 
have sought to compare them with the 
highest standards in the U. S.” Turn- 
ing to other matters, Garesche said 
that it was difficult to predict dividend 
possibilities for the coming year. A 
recent report by a London financial 
journal estimated that British inves- 
tors, dominant in Patino Mines & En- 
terprises, earned 31.6 per cent on their 
Bolivian holdings in 1942. 

An analysis of Bolivian working 
conditions was made recently by Vic- 
tor Andrade, a conservative deputy 
and manager of the Workers’ Savings 
Bank of La Paz. On the wages in 
the tin mining industry, Andrade re- 
ports: “Twenty-six per cent of the 
miners receive less than 13 bolivianos 
a day (35c.), 41 per cent receive less 
than 20 bolivianos, 66 per cent less 
than 30, and 97 per cent less than 40.” 
The chewing of coco leaves is wide- 
spread among the miners because of 
long working hours at the altitude of 
15,000 ft. More of this drug is sold 
in company stores than of any basic 
food. About 9 per cent of the miners, 
Andrade reports, are permanently in- 
capacitated annually by accidents and 
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occupational diseases, principally tu- 
berculosis and silicosis. There are 
425 doctors in Bolivia. Officials of 
the Patino company cannot fail to 
recognize that the price which is be- 
ing paid for Bolivian tin, 60c. a lb. or 
£333.10 per ton f.o.b. port of exporta- 
tion in South America, is already at 
inflated levels and that the dangers 
confronting the Bolivian tin mining 
industry would increase if, as report- 
ed, the Bolivian producers are grant- 
ed a further increase in price for the 
ostensible purpose of improving the 
living and working conditions of the 
tin miners in that country. 


New Magnesium Plant in 
Operation 


© @ @ The first of the units of the new 
government-owned magnesium plant 
at Spokane, Wash., went into opera- 
tion May 25, the Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division of WPB has an- 
nounced. 


The plant is being built and oper- 
ated by the Electro Metallurgical Co., 
a subsidiary of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., for the government’s 
Defense Plant Corp. 


Completed in 11 months from the 
time construction work was started, 
the new plant is a completely inte- 
grated mill for the production of 
magnesium from dolomite by a ther- 
mal reduction method. Capacity of the 
plant, when it is in full operation by 
the end of this year, will be approxi- 
mately four times the entire annual 
pre-war production of the 
United States. 

The metallic magnesium to be pro- 
duced in the Spokane plant will draw 
on raw materials found in the region. 
The method for the production, and 
the furnaces and equipment were de- 
signed by the Electro Metallurgical 
Co. In this process, calcined dolomite 
is smelted with ferrosilicon in large 
electric furnaces. Dolomite is abun- 
dant in the Spokane region, while the 
large amount of electric power re- 
quired is obtained from the Grand 
Coulee Dam _ hydroelectric 
ment. 


entire 


develop- 


Calcium Available in Small Lots 


@ @ © Industrial users of calcium met- 
al may obtain small quantities for 


consumer use under an amendment of 
Conservation Order M-303, issued by 
WPB May 25. Order M-303, effective 
April 1, 1943, established control over 
all uses of calcium metal. Now, how- 
ever, those industrial users who re- 
quire small quantities are permitted 
to accept and use three lb. of calcium 
metal in the form of carrots, an im- 
pure form of the metal, or two lb. of 
calcium metal in any other form per 
month, without specific authority of 
WPB. 


Cable Companies to Build Up 
Inventories 


@e@e Major cable companies have 
been ordered by WPB to ship a defi- 
nite amount of copper cable into their 
regular warehouses each month. This 
step was taken to forestall any pos- 
sible shortages in either emergency 
or reguiar production requirements 
for cable in the mining industry. Re- 
sults from the order should be evident 
as soon as shipment can be made to 
the respective warehouses in June. 
Cables accumulated in warehouses 
will be available for withdrawal, as 
the requirements of the mining indus- 
try demand, by the mine’s certification 
of its serial number or the certifica- 
tion of a mine serial number by a 
manufacturer. 


Idle Aluminum to Be Reported 


@2e¢In reply to inquiries regarding 
the reporting of supplies of idle alu- 
minum, the Redistribution Division 
of WPB announces owners of alu- 
minum should report their holdings 
on Form WPB 667. This form can be 
obtained from Murray Cook, 155 E. 
44th St., New York. Mr. Cook is the 
agent for Metals Reserve Co., the fed- 
eral corporation which carries out 
purchases of idle aluminum stocks for 
WPB. 


The inquiries followed announce- 
ment on May 4 that owners of unre- 
ported aluminum which became idle 
as a result of WPB conservation or- 
ders, and which is suitable only for 
remelting to war use, would come un- 
der the current higher-than-scrap 
price schedule if such material was 
reported to WPB before June 30. Idle 
materials which are reported after 
that date, and which cannot be used in 
their present forms, will be directed 
into the regular scrap market. 
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Refiner, Smelter Quotations 
(Cents per Ib.) 
Copper, electrolytic, Conn. Valley...... 12.00 
Copper, electrolytic, New York........ 11.75 
Copper, Lake 2c cicccccsccstevveccns 12.00 
Tih; De BOs dia ctcncsesee 52.00 
ek, Te Bes BOR ied kicaaeeeeens 8.25 
i, Tee SO case os 6 sd whee ee ae 8.67 
SS ES re ey net eee, are 6.35 
cae Teer SO 02k seh wkhe nak eae 6.50 
Aluminum, virgin 99+, delivered.... 15.00 
Nickel, electrolytic, base refimery..... . 35.00 
Magnesium, 99.9+ %, carlots ........ 21.50 
Magnesium, 12-in. sticks, carlots....... 30.00 
Comet GO fn 6 oe ee tee Rees 90.00 


ALUMINUM, No. 12 foundry grade (No. 
2); 14.50¢c. per Ib.; steel deoxidiz- 
ing grades, 12.50c. to 14.75¢c. per Ib. 
ANTIMONY, Asiatic, New York, nominal; 
American, 14.50c. a Ilb., f.o.b. Laredo, 
Tex., smelter. MERCURY, $191 to $193 per 
76-lb. flask, f.o.b. shipping point or port 
of entry. Brass INGOTS, commercial 
(No. 115), 12.25c. a Ib. COBALT, 
7 to 99 per cent, $2.11 per Ib. BERYL- 
LIUM COPPER, 3.75 to 4.25 per cent Be., 
$15 per lb. contained Be. Gop, VU. S. 
Treasury, $35 an oz. INDIUM, 99.5 per 
cent, $10 per troy oz. Iripium, $165 per 
troy oz PALLADIUM, $24 per troy cz. 
PLATINUM, $35 per oz. SILVER, open mar- 
ket, New York. 44.75c. per oz. ARSENIC, 
prime, white, 99 per cent, 4c. per Ib. 


85-5-5-5 


Copper, Copper Base Alloys 


(Mill base prices) 

Sheet: Copper, 20.87c.; high brass, 
19.48e.; low brass, 80 per cent, 20.15c.: 
red brass, 85 per cent, 20.36c.: commer- 
cial bronze, 90 per cent, 21.07c., 95 per 
ent, 21.28c manganese bronze, 28.00c. ; 
muntz metal, 22.75c.; naval brass, 24.50c.; 
phosphor bronze, grades A, B, 5 per cent, 
36.25e.; Everdur, Herculoy, Olympic or 
equivalent, 26.00c.; nickel silver, 5 per 
cent, 26.50¢e 


Rods: 


Copper, hot rolled, 17.37c. ; drawn, 
18.37c. : 5. 


free cutting brass, 15.01le.: low 
brass, 80 per cent, 20.40c.; red brass, 85 
per cent, 20.61le.; commercial bronze, 90 
per cent, 21.32c., 95 per cent, 21.53c.: 
Muntz metal, 18.87c. ; naval brass, 
19.12c.; phosphor bronze, grades A, B, 5 
per cent, 36.59¢.;: Everdur, Herculoy, 
Nympic or equivalent, 25.50c.: nickel sil- 


ver, 5 per cent, 28.75c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper, 20.87¢.: ar- 
chitectural bronze, 19.12c.: manganese 
bronze, 24.00c.; Muntz metal, 20.12¢.: 


naval brass, 20.37e. 


ALUMINUM 


Tubing: 2 in 


2 O.D. x 0.065 in. wall: 2S, 

10c. per Ib. (%H):; 52S, 61e. (O): 248 
67Tleec. (T). 

Plate: 0.250 in. and heavier: 2S and 


3S, 21.2c. per Ib.; 52S, 24.2c.: 618, 


29 Se.: 
24S, 24.2¢ sere 


thickness; 2S and 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in 
52S, 26.2c.; 61S, 24.7c.: 


oS, 22.7 a lb 


ee. Il, 
24S, 26.7¢. 


2000-I1b. base 


price for tubing: 30,000- 
lb. base price 


: for plate, flat stock. Vari- 
ations from the above gage, size, temper, 
finish and quantity require extras. 


Extruded Shapes: “As extruded” tem- 
per, 2000-lb. base price. 2S and 38S, fac- 


tor No. 1 to 4, 25.5¢. per Ib.; 14S, factor 
No, 1 to 4, 35c.; 17S, factor No. 1 to 4, 
3le.; 24S, factor No. 1 to 4, 34c.; 53S, 


factor No. 1 to 4, 28¢c.; 61S, factor No. 1 
to 4, 28%e. 

The factor is determined by dividing 
perimeter of shape by the 
lineal foot. All prices above are subject 
to factor number range, temper, length, 


dimensional tolerances and quantity 
extras. 

Wire, Rod and Bar: Base price; 17ST 
and 11IST-3, screw machine stock. 


Rounds: \%4 in., 28t%e. per 
<6c.; 1 in., 24%c.; 2 in., 23c. Hexago- 
nals: % in., 34%c. per lb.; % in., 28%c.; 
l in., 251c.; 2 in., 25%c. 2S, as fabri- 
cated, random or standard lengths, 4% in., 
<4c. per lb.; % in., 25c.; 1 in., 24c.: 2 in., 
23c. 24ST, rectangles and squares, ran- 
dom or standard lengths. 0.093-0.187 in. 


Ib.; % in., 





weight per 


NON-FERROUS PRICES 


thick by 1.001-2.000 in. wide, 33c. per Ib.; 
0.751-1.500 in. thick by 2.001-4.000 in. 
wide, 29c.; 1.501-2.000 in. thick by 4.001- 
6.000 in. wide, 27%c. 


Variation from the above size, temper, 
finish and quantity require extras. 


st  *, 


MAGNESIUM 


Sheet, rod, tubes, bars and extruded 
shapes are subject to individual quotation. 
Magnesium Metal Turnings: 100 Ib. or 
more, 46c. a Ib.; 25 to 90 Ib., 56c.; less 
than 25 lb., 66c. a Ib. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL QUOTATIONS 


Copper, Copper Base Alloy 


(Current OPA maximum prices, cents per 
lb., f.o.b. point of shipment, plus pre- 
miums for quantities and special 
preparation. ) 


Group 1 

No. 1 wire, No. 1 heavy copper... 9.75 

No. 1 tinned copper wire, No. 1 
tinned heavy copper .......... 9. 


oreo 


No. 2 wire, mixed heavy copper. 
Copper tuyeres é 


“1” F 
e1e}et-3-+) 


CART ‘COMMER 66 cide irene a 5 
Copper borings ......... sala. eee 
Lead covered copper wire, cable.. 6.(00* 
FEINCeR COMET... ck eacked ccas 5.10* 
Group 2 

Bell metal ..... odin de eaten ete ate 15.50 
High grade bronze gears ........ 13.25 
High grade bronze solids = . 11.50° 
Low lead bronze borings ... ‘ 11.50* 
Babbitt lined brass bushings ..... 13.00 
High lead bronze solids ... ea Se 
High lead bronze borings ........ 10.00* 
ted trolley wheels 10.75 


Tinny (phosphor bronze) borings. 10.50 


Copper-nickel solids and borings.. 9.25 
Bronze paper mill wire cloth 9.50 
Aluminum bronze solids ae 9.00 
Soft red brass (No. 1 composition) 9.00 
Soft red brass borings (No. 1) 9.00 
Gilding metal turnings ......... 8.50 
Unlined standard red car boxes 8.25 
Lined standard red car boxes 7.75 
Cocks and faucets .....cscen% 7.75 
Mixed brass screens 7.75 
red Deas DIORA % oo dk one aes 7.00 
Old nickel silver solids, borings 6.25 
Copper lead solids, borings ...... 6.25 
Group 3 

Yellow brass soft sheet clippings. %.t 


Yellow rod brass turnings 


Zincy bronze borings ........... 0 
Fired rifle shells ........ 25 
DVESE WEG os ci cts ca teessans 00 


Old rolled brass ay eee re 
Admiralty condenser tubes 

Muntz metal condenser tubes 
Plated brass sheet, pipe reflectors 
Manganese bronze solids 


Leslee oerlosr Fs 
: a * 
' 


tort 
€ 


Manganese bronze borings ....... 6.50% 
5.502 

Yellow brass castings 6.25 

Group 4 

Automobile radiators ... ; keh 

Group 5 

Refinery brass ..... + k-bia a eee 5.00* 


*Price varies with analysis. ' Lead con- 
tent 0.00 to 0.40 per cent. ? Lead content 
0.41 to 1.00 per cent. 


Aluminum 


(Current OPA maximum prices, cents per 

lb., for less than 1000 Ib. lots, f.o.b. point 

of shipment, plus premiums for quantities 
and special preparation. ) 


Plant scrap, segregated 


a ye a EE , - 10.00 
All other solids ......... a 9.50 
Borings and turnings ...... ceed 7.50 


Plant scrap, mixed 


All solids ... 4 Laas ead are ime ara 8.50 
Borings and turnings ..... ; ae 


Obsolete scrap 


Seite: CES: cs aio cass + oc vemadulrde 10.00 
Old sheet and utensils ..... ne 8.50 
Old castings and forgings ... aes 9.00 
Pistons, free of struts Via ‘ 9.00 

7.00 


Pistons, With struts .... csecseccs 


For lots of 1000 to 19,999 Ib., add Ic. 
to above prices except for old castings 
and forgings, pistons free of struts and 
pistons with struts for which there is a 
premium of %c. a lb. For lots of 20,000 
lb. or over add 11%4c. a lb. to prices listed 
above. 


Magnesium 


Segregated plant scrap 


Pure solids and all other solids, exempt 
Borings and turnings ........... 8.00 


Mixed, contaminated plant scrap 


Grade 1 solids ...... Ripe AE oe 11.00 
Grade 1 borings and turnings .... 7.90 
Grade 2 solids Lidia:< 5s eae Ge 9.00 

2 borings and turnings .... 5.00 


Grade 
1500 lb. and over add le. 
Zinc 


(Current OPA maximum prices, cents per 
lb., f.0.b., shipping point.) 


For lots of 
per lb. 


New zinc clippings, trimmings ct aha 
Engravers’, lithographers’ plates... 7.25 
Cee NN no cia 6-0 aubviin ao 5.75 
Unsweated zine dross _......... 5.80 
Me ceak sia ..c..6s'0x SO 


New die cast scrap ‘ ae ae 4 
Radiator grilles, old and new ‘ 4.95 
Old die cast scrap 4 


Lead 


Soft and hard lead, including able 
lead, f.o.b. point of shipment, deduct 
0.55¢e. per Ib. from basing point prices for 
refined metal. 


Nickel 


Nickel content 98 + per cent, copper 
under %. per cent, 26c. per Ib.; 90 to 98 


per cent nickel, 26c. per Ib. of contained 
nickel. 


ELECTROPLATING ANODES AND CHEMICALS 


Anodes 
(Cents per I1b., f.o.b. shipping point) 
Copper: Cast, elliptical, 15 in. 


and longer Sout edwet eileen 25% 
Electrolytic, full size, 22%c., 
cut to size ; aa ee 30% 
Rolled, oval, straight, 15 in. 
SN DUNNE. on 6 tae 0 a8 23% 
CWE. <ancedtuabscamevvas 24% 
Brass: Cast, 82-20, elliptical, 
15 in. and longer : . a 23% 
Zinc: Cast, 99.99, 16 in. and 
5, EPEC ee ee ewe 16% 
Nickel: 99% plus, cast ...... 47 
Rolled, depolarized wae 48 
Silver: Rolled, 999 fine per 
Troy (1-9) oz., per OZ. .... 58 


Chemicals 


(Cents per lb., for quantities, based on 
delivery from New York City) 


Copper cyanide, tech., 100-lb. 

ee SS. onc cewaeee ot eee 34 
Copper sulphate, $9.5 crystals, 

Bee “EO Vceas cseoevéeevens 5.65 
Nickel salts, single 425-lb. 

SS | BiG tm A Bein. d ee i 13-13.5 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz. lots ..40.82—411¢ 
Sodium cyanide, 96% dom., 

FOG+ID: GE ce capenea es 0.15 
Zine cyanide, 100-lb. dms. .... 33 
Zine sulphate, 89% crystals, 

Dh x dm « KK dneeeh bie meee 6.8 
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Dealers Aided by Price Revision 


Washington 


© ¢ @ Twelve changes in the provi- 
sions of Revised Price Schedule No. 
4 designed to adjust pricing require- 
ments to changing conditions in the 
iron and steel scrap field, were an- 
nounced last Friday by OPA. The 
changes include establishment of pro- 
visions covering weights to govern 
the pricing of scrap shipments, the 
addition of new listed grades of 
scrap, the establishment of a “floor” 
of $14 per gross ton for No.-1 heavy 
melting steel, and the designation of 
new “remote” points to which prepa- 
ration in transit privileges will apply. 
The changes are made in Amendment 
12 to RPS 4, and are effective May 29. 


Weights to Govern. The general rule is 
established that settlement of all scrap shall 
be made on the basis of weights at the point 
of delivery. The amendment provides, how- 
ever, that in rail shipment, if weights at the 
shipping point have been determined, no ad- 
justment need be made for differences of 500 
Ib. or less per car between shipping point 
weights and weights at the point of delivery. 
If the difference exceeds 500 lb. per car, ad- 
justment must be made for the full short- 
age in the car. For vessel shipments, weights 
at the dock prior to vessel movement, rather 
than weights at the point of delivery, are to 
govern. Exceptions are made for shipments 
of scrap by the Navy and Metals Reserve Co. 

$14 Floor. The $13 per gross ton “floor” 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel with estab- 
lished differentials for other listed grades of 
steel scrap has been increased to $14 per 
gross ton. The change in the “floor” price 
eliminates the $1 per gross ton differential 
that certain Gulf Coast ports had over ad- 
jacent areas. The $14 per gross ton “floor” 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel means that in 
computing the maximum shipping point price 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel, the shipping 
point price need not fall below $14 per gross 
ton at any shipping point in the United 
States. 

New Listed Grades. Additional grades of 
steel scrap are named in the Schedule. Pit 
scrap, ladle scrap, salamander scrap, skulls, 
skimmings, and iron and steel scrap reclaimed 
from slag dumps, are priced according to the 
percentage of iron content; if the material 
contains 85 per cent or more iron, it takes 
a differential of $2 per gross ton under No. 
1 heavy melting steel; a differential of $4 
per gross ton applies to an iron content of 
75 to 85 per cent, and $8 per gross ton to an 
iron content under 75 per cent. Mill scale ‘is 
priced at $8 per gross ton below No. 1 heavy 
melting steel. Mill cinder and grindings re- 
ceive a maximum shipping point price of $4 
per gross ton at all shipping points in the 
[United States. 

“Remote” Scrap. The amendment designates 
the State of Arkansas as ‘“‘remote,” and all 
non-remote shipping points in Nebraska and 
Kansas are made “remote.” By this designa- 
tion, certain preparation-in-transit privileges 
may apply to scrap syipped from these areas. 
In addition, geveral modifications are made in 
provisions applying to purchases of remote 
scrap. The springboard limitation for ‘“re- 
mote” scrap has been increased to $7 from $5 
per gross ton. ‘‘Remote’’ scrap no longer re- 
quires the filing of bills of lading and sworn 
statements for scrap moving within the “re- 
mote” springboard limitation, nor is the fil- 
ing of bills of lading required on “remote” 
scrap delivering over the $7 “‘remote” spring- 
board limitation and approved by OPA. 
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Basing Points, Claymont and Chicago. The 
amendment redefines the territorial limits of 
the Claymont and Chicago basing points. The 
Claymont basing point now includes the 
switching disirict of Chester, Pa., and the 
Chicago basing point includes the switching 
district of Gary, Ind. 

Scrap for Use in Copper Precipitation. De- 
tinned or tin-coated scrap sold for use in 
copper precipitation has been exempted from 
the Schedule. 

Crushing of Turnings in Transit. The 
amendment extends a_ preparation-in-transit 
privilege to machine shop turnings or other 
grades of long turnings shipped in rail car- 
load lots and crushed in transit. The max- 


imum preparation fee 
gross_ ton. 


Briquetted Alloy Free Turnings. The spe- 
cial springboard limitation for alloy free 
turnings and certain other electric furnace 
grades produced in industrial plants in the 
State of Michigan and delivered to con- 
sumers in or nearest the Buffalo, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Brackenridge or Midland, Pa., 
basing points has been extended to briquetted 
alloy free turnings. 

Electric Furnace Grades. The amendment 
allows electric furnace premiums to apply to 
electric furnace grades sold for use in the 
smelting of non-ferrous metals. This permits 
smelters to pay the same price that electric 
furnace acid open hearth and foundry con- 
sumers may pay for selected grades of steel 
scrap. 


allowable is $2 per 


WPB Says Scrap Supply Not Comfortable 


New York 
© © @ Merrill Stubbs, chief of the 
Industrial Salvage Branch, WPB, 
stated last week before the annual 
meeting of the National Steel Ware- 
house Assn. here, that the present 
scrap supply picture was not comfort- 
able and that if the current trend con- 
tinued our scrap supplies would di- 
minish to a point where “we will be 
losing steel production from lack of 
serap within two to six months.” He 
praised the efforts of some 3000 ware- 
house salesmen who made over 30,000 
calls last fall to bring in much heavy 
quality dormant scrap. 

Refuting reports of a comfortable 
scrap supply situation, he said: “We 
are faced today with a real scrap 


shortage. It is a selective shortage. 
We have too many turnings and 
borings — too much of the lighter 


scrap and not enough heavy scrap. 
There is not only a shortage of the 
heavy melting grades of scrap, but 
there is also a geographic unbalance 
which reduces the effectiveness of the 
7,000,000 ton inventory reported at 
the year-end. 


“There has been a reduction of 
overall inventories every month since 
the first of the year. The trend is 
unfavorable. Many normal sources 
have dried up or have been replaced 
by supplies of undesirable grades. 
Much non-recurrent dormant scrap 
has been moved. A great deal of 
scrap has been exported in billets or 
semi-finished form from which there 
is no resultant production scrap.” 

He emphasized that the scrap in- 
ventory was a “working inventory,” 
which did not allow reserves for such 


developments as the late opening of 
Great Lakes shipping, the behind- 
schedule construction of new blast 
furnaces, or take into account the 
possibility of accident or attack on 
the locks at the Soo, which would 
cause a loss in pig production, or a 
prolonged coal strike. 


Scrap Markets 


BUFFALO—Delayed nearly two weeks 
by high river waters, barges laden with 
scrap iron from the Atlantic seaboard 
neared Buffalo this week, traveling via 
the state barge canal. Also still en route 
was a freighter bringing scrap from the 
Upper Lakes region. Meanwhile, local 
yards reported an unchanged situation, 
with mill stocks still in fair shape. 


* 

BOSTON—The gasoline shortage is al- 
ready felt in the trade and unless the 
situation is shortly corrected Will work 
a real hardship not only on shippers but 
consumers as well Business the past 
week continued quiet and was confined 
largely to occasional cars of steel, turn- 
ings and bundled material. Little break- 
able cast was shipped. 


CINCINNATI — Dealers indicate that 
the flow of material into yards has been 
slowing up, but the labor shortage in dis- 
trict yards is making it difficult for the 
trade to prepare even the volume of scrap 
that is now coming in. Most mills in the 
area, however, are comfortably supplied 
at the present time, with inventories 
estimated from three to four months. 


BIRMINGHAM—Although receipts are 
little more than a dribble, steel mills in 
this area continue to be comfortably 
situated in so far as inventories are con- 
The quality of allocated scrap is 
good but mills are not being so favorably 
impressed with some of the unallocated 
variety that is being received. 


cerned. 


























o SCRAP PRICES 3 ee ee 
Ss IRON AND STEEL (OTHER THAN RAILROAD) SCRAP 
= ELECTRIC FURNACE, ACID OPEN HEARTH AND FOUNDRY GRADES 
(Ail Prices Are Per Gross Ton) — 
Heavy Structural 
er BASIC OPEN Low Phus. and Plate Foundry Steel 
HEARTH GRADES BLAST FURNACE GRADES = 
ar 
e- No. 1&2 Crops, 
ee Hvy. Meit. Punch- Alloy Heavy 
ce No. 1 Cp. ings Free Axle 
1e Bik. Shts. Plate Auto. Low and 
2 , No. 1&2 Unbaled* Mixed Billet, Scrap Springs, Phos. Forge 
k Pittsburgh, Brackenridge, Bundles Machine Borings Cast Bloom, and 3ft 2ft. ft 2ft ft. and and Turn. Electric 
, Butler, Monessen, Midland, No. 1 Shop and fron Shovelling No.2 Forge Cast and and and and and Crank- Sulphur First Furnace 
i — — Canton, Busheling Turnings Turnings Borings Turnings Busheling Crops Steel Under Under Under Under Under shafts Turnings Cut Bundles 
ubenville, Warren, 
ees cance? $20.00 $15.00 $15.00 $16.00 $17.00 $17.50 $25.00 $22.50 $21.50 $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $22.00 $21.00 $18.00 $19.50 $21.00 
it evelan jetown, 
ee Cincinnati, Portsmouth. ... . 19.50 14.50 14.50 15.50 16.50 17.00 24.50 22.00 21.00 21.50 22.00 21.00 21.50 20.50 17.50 19.00 20.50 
co Chicago, Claymont, Coatesville, 
7 Conshohocken, Harri 
S Phoenixville, —— Point.. 18.75 13.75 13.75 14.75 1.75 16.25 23.75 21.25 20.25 20.75 21.25 20.25 20.75 19.75 16.75 18.25 19.75 
ic Ashiand, Ky... : 19.50 14.50 14.50 15.50 16.50 17.00 24.50 22.00 21.00 21.50 22.00 21.00 21.50 20.50 17.50 19.00 20.50 
\- | 4 ra 19.25 14.25 14.25 18.25 16.25 16.75 9624.25 «21.75 420.75 21.25 21.75 20.75 21.25 20.26 17.26 18.75 20.25 
2] Bethlehem, Pa.; Kokomo, Ind.. . 18.25 13.25 13.25 14.25 15.25 15.75 23.25 20.75 19.75 20.25 20.75 19.75 20.26 19.25 16.25 17.75 19.25 
I IIs Foe ca caccsceccs 18.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 15.00 15.50 23.00 20.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 19.50 20.00 19.00 16.080 17.50 19.00 
ME cae Siecsdinccs 17.85 12.85 12.85 13.85 14.85 15.35 22.85 20.35 19.35 19.85 20.35 19.35 19.85 18.85 15.85 17.35 18.85 
Sia csuk casccvesens ease 12.85 12.85 13.85 14.85 WE casi wakes, paces dietn . vebes uaeuse Sivan lddeee = eee eee » se 
eee 17.50 12.50 12.50 13.50 14.50 15.00 22.50 20.00 19.00 19.50 20.00 19.00 19.50 18.50 15.50 17.00 18.50 
Atlanta, Ga.; Alabama City, Ala.; 
Birmingham, Los Angeles; 
Pittsburg, Cal.; San Francisco 17.00 12.00 12,00 13.00 14.00 14.50 22.00 19.50 18.50 19.00 19.50 18.50 19.00 18.00 15.00 16.50 18.00 
Minnequa, Cole............... 16.50 11.50 11.50 12.50 13.50 14.00 21.50 19.00 18.00 18.50 19.00 18.00 18.50 17.50 14.50 16.00 17.50 
a ee 14.50 9.50 9.50 10.50 11.50 12.00 19.50 17.00 16.00 16.50 17.00 16.00 16.00 15.00 1250 14.00 15.50 


iis | 


*Baled turnings are $5 per gross ton higher. 





BUNDLES: Tin can bundles are $4 below dealers’ No. 2 bundles 
No. 3 bundles are $2 less than No. 1 heavy melting. 


AT NEW YORK city or Brooklyn, the maximum shipping point price 
is $15.33 for No. 1 heavy melting, f.o.b. cars, f.a.s. vessel or loaded on 
truck. Other grades carry differentials similar to those in table. New 
Jersey prices must be computed on basis of all-rail. At Boston the 
maximum is $15.05 for No. 1 f.o.b. cars, f.a.s. vessel or loaded on 
trucks. Shipments from a New England shipping point to a consumer 
outside New England carry maximum transportation charge of $6.66 
per ton. 


SWITCHING CHARGES: Deductions for shipping points within bas- 
ing points (cents per gross ton) are: Pittsburgh, Brackenridge, 55c.; 
Midland, Johnstown, Sharon, Youngstown, Warren, Weirton, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 42c.; Butler, Monessen, Canton, 
Steubenville, Cincinnati*, Portsmouth, Ashland, Coatesville, Harrisburg, 
Phoenixville, Bethlehem, Kokomo, Duluth, St. Louis, 28c.; Buffalo, Clay- 
mont, 36c.; Conshohocken, lle.; Atlanta, Birmingham, 32c.; Pittsburg, 
Cal., 42c.; Middletown, l4c.; Sparrow’s Point, 1le.; Chicago, 84c.; De- 
troit, 53c.; Alabama City, "26¢. ; Minnequa, 22c.; Seattle, 38c. *At 
Cincinnati, for basic open hearth grades, foundry steel and auto springs 
and crankshafts, deduct 80c. per ton. 


PITTSBURGH basing point includes switching districts of Bessemer, 
Homestead, Duquesne, Munhall and McKeesport, Cincinnati basing 
point includes Newport, Ky., switching district. St. Louis includes 
switching districts of Granite City, East St. Louis, Madison, Ill. San 
Francisco includes switching districts of S. San Francisco, Niles and 
Oakland, Cal. 


MAXIMUM SHIPPING POINT PRICE—Where shipment is by rail 
or vessel, or by combination of rail and vessel, the scrap is at its 
shipping point when placed f.o.b. railroad or f.a.s. vessel. In such 
cases, the maximum shipping point prices shall be: (a) For shipping 
points located within a basing point, the price listed in the table above 
for the scrap at the basing point in which the shipping point is located, 
minus the lowest established switching charge for scrap within the 
basing point and (b) for shipping points located outside the basing 


point, the price in table above at the most favorable basing point 
minus the lowest transportation charge by rail or water or combina- 
tion thereof. In lieu of dock charge add 75c. a ton*, but 50c. if moved 
by deck scow or railroad lighter. Shipping by motor vehicle: The 
scrap is at its shipping point when loaded. For shipping points 
located within basing points take price listed in table minus applicable 
switching charge. If located outside a basing point, the price at the 
most favorable basing point minus lowest established charge for trans- 
porting by common carrier. If no established transportation rate ex- 
ists, the customary costs are deducted. Published dock charges pre- 
vail. If unpublished include 75c.* For exceptions see official order. 

UNPREPARED SCRAP: For unprepared scrap, maximum prices 
shall be $3.50 (and in the case of the material from which No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3 bundles are made $4) less maximum prices for the 
corresponding grade or grades of prepared scrap. In no case, how- 
ever, shall electric furnace and foundry grades be used as the “‘cor- 
responding grade or grades of prepared scrap.” Converter may charge 
$2.50 per ton on consumer-owned unprepared remote scrap (see order). 
A preparation-in-transit charge for allocated unprepared scrap is 
provided. 

CHEMICAL BORINGS: No. 1 (new, clean, containing not more than 
1 per cent oil), $1 less than No. 1 heavy melting; No. 2 (new, clean, 
containing not more than 1.5 per cent oil), $2 less than No. 1 heavy 
melting. If loaded in box cars add 75c. 


UNPREPARED CAST IRON SCRAP—Except for heavy breakable 
cast, unprepared scrap is given a price ceiling of $2.50 per ton less 
than the maximum prices for the corresponding grade of prepared cast 
iron scrap. Where scrap is to undergo preparation prior to arrival at 
the point of delivery, such scrap is not considered at shipping point 
until preparation is completed. 

Consumers of cast scrap may pay the shipping point price plus 
established charge for transporting the scrap to their planes. In the 
ease of deliveries by truck, the cast scrap buyer must obtain from the 
seller a certification, made out to OPA. 





*At Memphis 50c.; Great Lakes ports $1; New England $1.25. 





RAILROAD SCRAP 





CAST IRON SCRAP 


ee Group A Group B Group C 
No. 1 RR Rails 3 ft. 2 ft. 18 in. . 
Heavy Serap for oon pe po Gn, F CIN OM. coo ek cci coiceec cc ceeee $18.00 $19.00 $20.00 
Melting Rails Rerolling Under Under Under NG ol coakanltec ds hexsadetes 18.00 19.00 20.00 
ee Unstripped motor blocks................... 15.50 16.50 17.50 
Q ee ae $20.50 $21.50 $23.00 $23.50 $23.75 $24.00 emis ert k te ee 17.00 18.00 19.00 
anton, 
Sharon, Steubenville, Heavy Breakable Cast..................... 15.50 16.50 17.50 
cage, hinge, asses 21.08 22.00 23.50.08 4.25 8.08 cueing Bex Siz Cast...........-----+--- 17.00 18.00 19.00 
Sparrows Pt. Wilmington.. 19.75 20.75 22.25» 22.75 = 23.00 23.25 = Mise. Malleable.....................0..0. 20.00 21.00 22.00 
—, Los pane 
San Francisco. . . we 19.00 20.50 21.00 21.25 21.50 “eee tT ee 
RES aE REE Ee 20.25 21,25 22.75 23.25 23.50 23.75 Group A includes the states of Montana, idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and 
CONE ds 68a s0sk 055 8obas 18.85 19.85 21.35 21.85 22.10 22.35 New Mexico. 
DE es tere es oot eee 19.06 20.00 21.50 22.00 22.25 22.50 
Kansas City, _ 18.00 19.50 20.00 20.25 20.50 Group B includes the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
ehematy Pa ckvscscntdens 19.25 20.25 oa 2 3 +2 Oklahoma, Texas and Florida. 
errr 15. 16.50 18. . > 5 
St. Louis cisseese ce evaerecae a6 19.50 21.00 21.50 21.75 22.00 Group C: States not named in A and 8: switching district of Kansas City, Kan., Mo. 





Tool Steel Scrap Ceiling Prices Set by MPR 379, May 4, 1943 


BASE PRICE SEGREGATED 


BASE PRICE UNSEGREGATED SOLIDS 


BASE PRICE UNSEGREGATED TURNINGS 


Lb Cont’ WwW i. ee te $1.50 per Ib. contained W if 5% or more. $1.30 per Ib. contained W if 5% or more. 
SPIEL aslewbbeon ethos , $1.80 $1.60 $1.15 per Ib. contained W if over 1% and $1.00 per Ib. contained W if 1% and less 
SIRO SD ois cuc<svusarin 1.60 1.40 oy : ' 
TWEE bs caucaneseee 125 1.25 cane Chia S98. Sense 
RIOR Oe ier ee can oe 0.105 $0.80 per Ib. contained Mo if 114% or more. $0.70 per Ib. contained Mo if 144° or more. 
SOD. vitae escnague 0.135 0.115 
*Per Ib. of scrap material. 
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Comparisonof Prices... 


Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type; Declines in /talics. 


Flat Rolled Steel: June 1, May 25, May 4, 
(Cents Per Lb.) 1943 1943 1943 
Hot rolled sheets....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Cold rolled sheets....... 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Galvanized sheets (24 ga.) 3. = 3.50 3.50 
Hot rolled strip ........ 2.1 2.10 2.10 
Cold rolled strip ....... 3.80 2.80 2.80 
Oe ae 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, wrought iron .... 3.80 3.80 3.80 


Stain’s c.r. strip (No. 302) 28.00 28.00 28.00 


Tin and Terne Plate: 
(Dollars Per Base Box) 


[Prices Are F.O.B. Major Basing Points] 


June 2, Pig Iron: June 1, May 25, May 4, June 2, 
1942 (Per Gross Ton) 1943 1943 1943 1942 
2.10 No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia. .$25.89 $25.89 $25.89 $25.89 
3.05 No. 2, Valley furnace... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
3.50 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 24.68 2468 24.68 24.68 
2.10 No. 2, Birmingham...... 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
2.80 No. 2, foundry, Sane 24, : 24.00 2400 24.00 
2.10 Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 25.3 25.39 25.39 25.39 
3.80 Basic, Valley furnace. 23. 50 23.50 23.50 23.50 

28.00 Malleable, Chicagoy .... 24.00 24.00 2400 24.00 


Malleable, Valley ..... 





- 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. . 


31.34 31.34 31.34 31.34 


Ferromanganese ....... 135.00 135.00 185.00 135.00 
Tin plate, standard cokes $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 a ee 
Tin plate, electrolytic... 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 cup Guest a te eee Se ne ee 
Special coated mfg.ternes 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 tFor carlots at seaboard. | 
Bars and Shapes: 
(Cents Per Lb.) Scrap: 
Merchant bars ......... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Cold finished bars ...... 2.65 265 265 2.65 awe — — Sty O0keh Gunes Geen ele 
Alloy bars covececcsecoece 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 teas ae ae Pil a eens ry aa 
Structural shapes ...... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 eae — te steel, — oo a : ; 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 eavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 18.75 = 18.75 = 18.75 18.75 
: No. 1 hy. comp. sheet, Det. 17.85 17.85 17.85 17.85 
Wrought iron bars ..... 440 440 4.40 4.40 y Pp 7a 
Low phos. plate, Youngs’n 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Wire and Wire Products: No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
(Cents Per Lb.) No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Plain wire ............. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 No. 1 cast, Ch’go....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 = 20.00 
WEEEO MIG Sin wk cosccc ss 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Rails: Coke, Connellsville: 
(Dollars Per Gross Ton) (Per Net Ton at Oven) 
EIOOVY POUS. ..vncosccs os $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 Furnace coke, prompt... $6.50 $6.50 $6.50 $6.00 
Eight wale 0. .ccccsee 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Foundry coke, prompt... 7.50 7.375 6.875 6.87) 
Semi-Finished Steel: 
(Dollars Per Gross Ton) Non-Ferrous Metals: 
Rerolling billets ....... $34.00 $34.00 $384.00 $34.00 (Cents per Lb. to Large Buyers) 
NE ces dus weeds 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Copper, electro., Conn... 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Es teh nh Aa ee ea oe he 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Copper, Lake, Mawr York. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Forging billets ......... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Tin (Straits), New York. 52.60 52.00 52.00 52.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 54.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 Zinc, East St. Louis.. 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 
2 Lege, at. SMe... sss 6230s 6.35 6.35 6.35 6.35 
Wire Rods and ‘Skelp: Aluminum, Virgin, del’d. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
(Cents Per Lb.) Nickel, electrolytic ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire Wods). 2024.65 vies’ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 22.50 
paecip (ervd)  ........ 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Antimony (Asiatic), N.Y. 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
The various basing points for finished and semi-finished steel are listed in the detailed price tables, pages 154 and 163. 
a - 
Composite Prices... 
FINISHED STEEL PIG IRON SCRAP STEEL 
oe SS: See Zicoploc; & ED.... 6.6... He eeed 23. OL areas Tonics EM $19.17 a Gross Ton....4 
One week ago ....... GRSRISC. GUD... cicicccs cevcond 2004.8: GROSS TOR. ccc ve HER $19.17 a Gross Ton...... 
One month ago ...... 2.26518¢e. a Lb.........0. <oeeOLe GRRE Tonic RR $19.17 a Gross Ton...... 
One year ago’........ B2G190c:; a Lb....... 000%. elf SORE AOR cae ee $19.17 a Gross Ton.. 
HIGH LOW HIGH LOW HIGH LOW 
1088: .... 2.255138c., 2.25513c., $23.61 $23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
ae 2.26190c., 2.26190c., 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
BOARS. vis. 2.43078c., 2.43078c., $23.61, Mar. 20 $23.45, Jan. 2 | $22.00, Jan. 7 $19.17, Apr. 10 
BOs se 2.30467c., Jan. 2 2.24107c., Apr. 16 23.45, Dec. 23 22.61, Jan. 2 21.83, Dec. 30 16.04, Apr. 9 
i 2.35367c., Jan. 3 2.26689c., May 16 22.61, Sept. 19 20.61, Sept. 12 22.50, Oct. 3 14.08, May 16 
ee 2.58414c., Jan. 4 2.27207c., Oct. 18 23.25, June 21 19.61, July 6 15.00, Nov. 22 11.00, June 7 
oy 2.58414c., Mar. 9 2.32268c., Jan. 4 23.25, Mar. 9 20.25, Feb. 16 21.92, Mar. 30 12.67, June 9% 
1986. ....... 2.32263c., Dec. 28 2.05200c., Mar. 10 19.74, Nov. 24 18.73, Aug. 11 17.75, Dec. 21 12.67, June 9% 
ee 2.07642c., Oct. 1 2.06492c., Jan. 8 18.84, Nov. 5 17.88, May 14 18.42, Dec. 10 10.33, Apr. 29 
1984..... 2.15367c., Apr.24 1.95757c., Jan. 2 17.90, May 1 16.90, Jan. 27 13.00, Mar. 13 9.50, Sept. 25 
a 1.95578c., Oct. 3 1.75836c., May 2 16.90, Dec. 5 138.56, Jan. 3 12.25, Aug. 8 6.75, Jan. 3 
1082..... 1.89196c., July 5 1.83901c., Mar. 1 14.81, Jan. 5 18.56, Dec. 6 -» 8.50, Jan. 12 6.43, July 5 
Bi sce as 1.99626c., Jan. 13 1.86586c., Dec. 29 15.90, Jan. 6 14.79, Dec. 15 11.88, Jan. 6 8.50, Dec. 29 
1930..... 2.25488c., Jan. 7 1.97319c., Dec. 9 18.21, Jan. 7 15.90, Dec. 16 15.00, Feb. 18 11.25, Dec. 9 
28225. 2.31773c., May 28 2.26498c., Oct. 29 18.71, May 14 18.21, Dec. 17 17.58, Jan. 29 14.08, Dec. 3 


Weighted index based on steel 
bars, beams, tank plates, wire, rails, 
black pipe, hot and cold-rolled sheets 
and strip, representing 78 per cent of 
the United States output. Index re- 
capitulated in Aug. 28, 1941, issue. 
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Based on averages for basic iron 
at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
a and Southern iron at Cincin- 
nati. 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
steel scrap quotations to consamney 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. 
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... Prices of Finished tron and Steel 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































in, 
material only, from a 
20,000 to 39,999 lb. *® 


water) are not used. 










«Carbon 0.25 per cent and less. 








1 Mill run sheets are 10c. per 100 Ib. less than base; and primes only, 25c. above base. 
5 Applies to certain width and length limitations. 
roducer to a consumer. 
arload lot to manufacturing trade. 
12 Boxed. 


18 Portland and Seattle price, San Francisco price is 2.50c. 


age of this issue. . : 
BULE No. 6—On hot rolled carbon bars, Phoenix Iron Co. may quote 2.35c. at established basing points, 


figuring annealed and bright finish wires, commercial spring wire and galvanized wire. . 
GOVERNMENT CEILINGS—Price Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, governs steel mill prices; Price Schedule No. 49 governs 
warehouse prices which are on another 


EXCEPTIONS TO PRICE SCHE 


: : *For merchant trade. 
Functional discount of 25c. per 100 Ib. to fabricators. 


















Steel prices shown here are f.o.b. basing points, in Cents per lb., unless otherwise indicated. On some products either quantity deduc- 
tions or quantity extras apply. In many cases gage, width, cutting, physical, chemical extras, etc., apply to the base price. Actual realized 
prices to the mill, therefore, are affected by extras, reductions, and in most cases freight absorbed to meet competition. Delivered prices do not 
reflect new 3 per cent tax on freight rates. 
| | | | 10 DELIVERED TO 
Basing Point 
Cleve- | Spar- Middle-| Gulf | Pacific 
oe Pitts- |Chicago| Gary Inad | Birm- Youngs-| rows | Granite] town, | Ports, | Ports, Phila- 
burgh ingham| Buffalo} town | Point | City | Ohio | Cars | Cars | Detroit} York | delphia 
\ (ne ee a oe 
SHEETS | 
Hot rolled 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10é | 2.10¢€ 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.20¢ | 2.10¢ 2.65¢ | 2.22¢ 
Cold rolled! 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ 3.15¢ | 3.05¢ 3.70¢ | 3.17¢ 
Galvanized (24 ga.) 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ | 3.60¢ | 3.50¢ 4.05¢ 
Enameling (20 ga.) 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.45¢ | 3.35¢ 4.00¢ | 3.47¢ 
Long ternes? 3.80¢ 3.80¢ 4.55¢ 
STRIP 
Hot rolled? 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ 2.10¢ 2.10¢ 2.75¢ | 2.22¢ | 2.48¢ 
Cold rolled¢ 2.80¢ | 2.90¢ | 2.80¢ | 2.80¢ (Worcester = 3 .00¢) 2.92¢ 
Cooperage stock 2.20¢ | 2.20¢ 2.20¢ 2.20¢ | 
Commodity CR 2.95¢ | 2.95¢ | 2.95¢ | (Worcester=3.35¢) 3.07¢ 
TIN MILL PRODUCTS | 
Coke tin plate, base box | $5.00 | $5.00 | $5.00 $5.10 
Electrolytic tin plate, box} $4.50 $4.50 | 
Black plate, 29 gage® | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ 3.15¢ 4.05612) 
Mfg. ternes, special box | $4.30 $4.30 | $4.30 | $4.40 
BARS ’ 
Carbon steel 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ (Duluth =2.25¢) 2.52¢ | 2.80¢ | 2.27¢ 
Rail steel® 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 2.52¢ | 2.80¢ 
B Saetes ini ibd Naiesstehebocad 
Reinforcing (billet)? 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 2.52¢ |2.55¢13| 2.27¢ | 2.40¢ 
Reinforcing (rail)? 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | | 2.52¢ |2.55¢18| 2.27% 2.49¢ 
Cold finished® 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ 2.65¢ | (Detroit =2.70¢) | 3.01¢ | 2.99¢ 
Alloy, hot rolled 2.70¢ | 2.70¢ | | 2.70¢ (Bethlehem, Massillon, Canton =2.70¢) 2.82¢ 
a. a canals socal 
Alloy, cold drawn 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ 3.35¢ | 3.47¢ 
| (Coatesville and Claymont = 2. 10¢) 
PLATES 
Carbon steel 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2. 35¢ | | 2.47¢ | 2.65¢ | 2.33¢ | 2.30¢ | 2.155¢ 
Floor plates 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | | 3.72¢ 4.00¢ 3.73¢ | 3.69¢ 
Alloy 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ | (Coatesville =3.50¢) 3.97¢ | 4.15¢ 3.71¢ | 3.60¢ 
| SHAPES 
Structural 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ (Bethlehem = 2. 10¢) 2.47¢ | 2.75¢ 2.28¢ | 2.22¢ 
SPRING STEEL, C-R | 
0.26 to 0.50 Carbon 2.80¢ 2.80¢ | (Worcester =3.00¢) | 
0.51 to 0.75 Carbon 4.30¢ | 4.30¢ | (Worcester = 4.50¢) 
0.76 to 1.00 Carbon 6.15¢ 6.15¢ | (Worcester = 6.35¢) 
1.01 to 1.25 Carbon 8.35¢ | 8.35¢ | | (Worcester =8.55¢) 
| WIRE® | 
Bright!5 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | (Worcester = 2.70¢) 3.10¢ 2.94¢ 
Galvanized add proper size extra and galvanized extra to bright wire base, above. 
Spring (High Carbon) 3.20¢ | 3.20¢ | 3.20¢ (Worcester =3.30¢) | 3.70¢ | | 3.54e 
PILING 
Steel sheet 2.40¢ | 2.40¢ | 2.40¢ 2.95¢ | 2.74¢ 





2 Unassorted 8-lb. coating. * Widths up to 12 
7 Prices for straight length 


® Also shafting. For quantities of 


10 These prices do not apply if the customary means of transportation (rail and 


44 This bright wire base price to be used in 





Calumet Steel division of Borg Warner may quote 2.35c., Chicago, on bars from its 8-in. mill; Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c., Chicago base. 
On rail steel bars Sweets Steel Co. may quote 2.35c., f.o.b. mill. On hot rolled sheets, Andrews Steel Co. may quote for shipment to Detroit area 
on Middletown base. On galvanized sheets, Andrews Steel may quote 3.75c., at established basing points. On hot rolled strip, Joslyn Mfg. Co. 
may quote 2.30c., Chicago base. On plates, Granite City Steel Co. may quote 2.35c., f.o.b. mill, and Central Iron & Steel Co. may quote 2.20c., 
f.o.b. basing points. On shapes, Phoenix Iron Co. may quote 2.30c. established basing points and 2.50c. Phoenixville for export. 

On rail steel merchant bars, Eckels-Nye Corp. may charge 2.40c. On tubing, South Chester Tube Co. may price Gulf or Pacific Coast all- 
tail shipments and shipments west of Harrisburg on basis of f.o.b. Chester. On lend-lease sales to eastern seaboard, Sheffield Steel Co. and 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. may sell f.o.b. mill SEMIFINISHED STEEl—Follansbee Steel Corp. may sell forging billets at $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto; Continental Steel Corp. may sell Acme Steel Co. at $34 for rerolling billets plus extras and freight; Ford Motor Co. may sell rerolling 
billets at $34 f.o.b. Dearborn; Andrews Steel Co. may sell forging billets at $50 at established basing points and slabs at $41; Empire Sheet 
and Tin Plate may sell slabs at $41 at established basing points and sheet bars at $39 f.o.b. mill; on lend-lease sales Northwestern Steel & 
Wire Co. may charge $41 per gross ton f.o.b. mill for rerolling billets; on lend-lease sales Wheeling Steel Corp. may charge $36 per ton 
for small billets, f.o.b. Portsmouth and $37 per ton for sheet bars f.o.b. Portsmouth: Laclede Steel Co. on _semifin for lend-lease 


shipped to eastern seaboard may use Chicago basing point prices f.o.b. Alton and Madison, Ill. ALLOY STEEL BARS—Texas Steel Co. 
may use Chicago base f.o.b. Fort Worth. 
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WAREHOUSE PRICES 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION LIMITS, PER CENT 


SHEETS 
Cities 
Hot 
Rolled Cold 
(10 gage) Rolled 
*Philadelphia $3.518 $4.872 
"New York. . 3.590 4.613 
*Boston 3.774 4.744 
“Baltimore. . 3.394 4.852 
“Norfolk 3.771 4.965 
“Washington 3.596 4.841 
Pittsburgh 3.35 4.00 
Chicago. __. 3.25 4.10 
Cleveland 3.35 4.05 
Detroit. 3.43 4.30 
Buffalo. 3.25 4.30! 
Birmingham.. 3.453 
St. Louis 3.39 4.242 
St. Paul... 3.50 4.35 
Milwaukee. 3.38 4.23 
Cincinnati 3.42 4.372 
Indianapolis 3.45 4.25 
Omaha 3.85 4.77 
Memphis 3.85 4.66 
New Orieans 3.95 4.95 
Houston 3.75 5.43 
tLos Angeles 4.95 7.15 
tSan Francisco 4.55 7.55 
tSeattie. . 4.657 6.63 
Phos- Sul- 
Designa- Man- phorus) phur 





NE 1330 | .28/ .33 | 1.60/1.90 | 
NE 1335 | .33/ .38 | 1.60/1.90 | 
NE 1340 .38/ “43 | 1.60/1.90 | 
NE 1345 | .43/ .48 | 1.60/1.90 
NE 1350 | .48/ .53 | 1.60/1.90 | 


NE 8020 | .18/ .23| 1.00/1.30 | 


NE 8442*| .40/ 45 | 1.30/1.60 | 


NE £613 | .12/ .17 | -70/ .90 
NE 8615 | .13/ .18| .70/ .90 
NE €617 | .15/ .20| .70/ .90 
NE F670 | .18/ .23| .70/ .90 | 
NE 8630 | .28/ .33| .70/ .90 
NE °625 | .33/ .38| .75/1.00 
NE 8637 | .35/ .40| .75/1.00 
NE 8640 | .38/ .43| .75/1.00 
NE 8642 | .40/ .45| .75/1.00) 
NE 8645 | .43/ .48 | .75/1.00 
NE 8650 | .48/ .53| .75/1.00 


NE 8720 | .18/ .23| .70/ .90 


NE 9255 _ .50/ .60, .70/ .95| 
NE 9260 | .55/ .65 | .75/1.00 | 
NE 9262 | .55/ .65/ .75/1.00| 


NE 9415 | .13/ .18| .80/1.10 | 
NE 9420 | .18/ .23| .80/1.10 | 
NE 9422 | .20/ .25| .80/1.10| 


NE 9430 | .28/ .33| .90/1.20 
NE 9425 | .33/ .38| .90/1.20 
NE 9437 | .35/ .40| .90/1.20 
NE 9440 | .38/ .43| .90/1.20 | 
NE 9442 | .40/ .45 | 1.00/1.30 | 
NE 9445 | .43/ .48 | 1.00/1.30 | 
NE 9450 | .48/ 53 1.20/1.50 
NE 9537*| .35/ .40 | 1.20/1.50 
NE 9540* .38/ .43 | 1.20/1.50 | 
NE 9542*| .40/ .45 | 1.20/1.50 | 
NE 9550*| .48/ .53 | 1.20/1.50 | 

| 
NE 9630 | .28/ $3 1.20/1.50 | 
NE 9635 | .33/ .38 | 1.20/1.50 
NE 9637 | .35/ .40| 1.20/1.50 
WE 9088 | 20) 43/8261 59 
NE 9642 | 45 | 1.30/1.60 | 
NE 9645 | 43/ .48 | 1.30/1.60 | 
NE 9650 | .48/ .53 | 1.30/1.60 
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Galvarized 
(24 gags) 


$5.018 


5.010 
5.224 
4.894 
5.371 
5.196 
4.75 
4.85! 
4.62 
4.84! 
4.754 
4.75! 
4.99! 
5.00 
4.98! 
4.92! 
5.01! 
5.52! 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.95 
6.60 
5.707 
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> prices do not necessarily apply for dislocated 
used in conformance with OPA Schedule 49 


BARS ALLOY BARS 


tt Hot t Hot +t Cold t Cold 
Cold Rolled, Rolled, Drawn, Drawn, 


Finished 2300 3100 2300 3100 

$4.072 $7.16 
4.103 6.008 7.158 7.303 8.453 
4.144 6.162 7.312 7.344 8.494 
4.052 
4.165 
4.041 
3.65 7.45 5.75 8.40 6.75 
3.75 7.35 5.65 8.40 6.75 
3.75 7.55 5.85 8.40 6.75 
3.80 7.67 5.97 8.70 7.05 
3.75 7.35 5.65 8.40 6.75 
4.4 
4.02 7.72 6.02 8.77 7.12 
4.34 7.45 6.00 8.84 7.44 
3.88 7.58 5.88 8.63 6.98 
4.00 7.69 5.99 8.50 7.10 
3.97 7.67 5.97 8.72 7.07 
4.42 
4.31 
4.60 
4.50 
5.70 9.55 8.55 10.55 9.55 
5.55 9.80 8.80 10.80 9.80 
5.75 8.00 


| ' 


BASE QUANTITIES: Hot rolled sheets, 
cold rolled sheets, hot rolled strip, plates, shapes 
and hot rolled bars, 400 to 1999 Ib.; galvanized 
sheets, 150 to 1499 Ib.; cold rolled strip, extras 
apply on all quantities; cold finished bars, 1590 
Ib. and over; SAE bars, 10009 Ib. and over: Ex- 
ceptions: 1500 to 1499 lb. 2400 to 1499 Ib. 
$400 to 39°9 Ib. +4450 to 1499 Ib. 51000 to 
7999 Ib. *0 to 1999 Ib. 7300 to 10,000 Ib. 
At Philadelphia galvanized sheets, 2500 more 
bundles: Boston, cold rolled and galvanized 
sheets, 450 to 3749 Ib.; San Francisco, hot rolled 
sheets, 400 to 39,999 lb.: galvanized and cold 
rolled sheets, 750 to 4999 lb.; cold fin. bars, 
0-299 Ib.; hot rolled alloy bars, 0-4999 Ib.; 
Seattle, cold finished bars, 1000 Ib. and over, 
hot rolled alloy bars, 0-1999 lb.; Memphis, hot 
rolled sheets, 400 to 1999 Ib., galvanized sheets, 
150 and over; St. Paul, galvanized ard cold 
rolled sheets, any quantity, hot rolled bars, 
plates, shapes, hot rolled sheets, 400 to 14.999 
lb.; Los Angeles, hot rolled sheets, bars, plates, 
cold rolled sheets, 300 to 1999 Ib.; galvanized 
sheets, 1 to 6 bundles; cold finished bars, 1 to 
69 lIbs.; SAE bars, 100 lb. Extras for size, 
quality, etc., apply on above quotations. 

+ Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle 
prices reflect special provisions of amendment 
No. 2 to OPA Price Schedule No. 49. 

+7 For zoned cities these grades have heen 
revised to NE 8617-29. 

* Base delivered prices according to price 
zones established by Amendment 14 to RPS 49 
including the 3% transportation tax—not in 
cluding the 6% freight increase of March 18, 
1942, rescinded May 15, 1943. 

t For zoned cities these grades have een 
revised to NE 9442-45 Ann’ld. 


*Recommended for large sections only. Note: 
The extras shown above are in addition to 4 
base price of 2.70c. per 100 Ib., on finished 
products and $54 per gross ton on semi-fin- 
ished steel major basing points and are in 
cents per 100 lb. and dollars per gross ton in 
semi-finished. When acid open-hearth is spec- 
ified and acceptable add to basic open hearth 
alloy differential 0.25c. per lb. for bars and 
bar strip, $5.00 per gross ton for billets, 
blooms and slabs. The ranges shown above are 
restricted to sizes 100 sq. in. or less or equiv® 
lent cross sectional area 18 in. wide or under 
with a max. individual piece weight of 7000 Ib. 


—_—$—$——wt 
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>——— PRICES 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


| Billets, Blooms and Slabs 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Buffalo, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point (rerolling only). Prices de- 
ivered Detroit are $2.25 higher; f.o.b. 
Duluth, billets only, $2 higher. Delivered 
prices do not reflect new per cent tax on 
freight rates. 

Per Gross Ton 

See. otwscculs tan vamos ees $34.00 

Forging quality ... o4 dee wie 40.00 
Alloy Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, or 

Bethlehem, per gross ton ...... $54.00 


Shell Steel 


Per Gross Ton 


to 12 in Py ee i ie Pe ea $52.00 

Sin 80 3B: Dhc.s hotee age astale 54.00 
18 in. and over.......% in Be 56.00 
Basic open hearth shell steel, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, Gary, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown and Birmingham. 
Prices delivered Detroit are $2.25 
higher 
Note: The above base prices apply on 
lots of 1000 tons of a size and section to 
which are to be added extras for chemical 
requirements, cutting, or quantity. 


Sheet Bars 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Youngs- 
tow! Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, 
Md 

Per Gross Ton 


hearth or bessemer $34.00 


Skelp 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Youngstown, 
itesville, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md. 





Per.Lb. 
yrooved, universal and sheared ... 1.90c 
Wire Rods 

(No. 5 to 9/32 in.) 

Per.Lb. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland . 2.00c. 
Worcester, Mass 2.10c. 
NN eee eee 2.00c. 
WE BEMMOENCO cescicvesssncnneee 2.50c. 
Galveston 2.25¢c. 


4/32 in. to 47/64 in., 0.15c. a Ib. high- 
Quantity extras apply 


TOOL STEEL 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse) 
Base per Ib. 





High speed ..... bie es oe ee 67c. 
Straight molybdenum eee ee se bee 
Tungsten-molybdenum ; ...0TK%C 
High-carbon-chromium we wk t3c. 
SOOM Gaia. d el awe) wai 24c. 
special carbon ........ : he » sec 
MAUR COFDOM 2... 5 oe ies ee iS< 

PORWR CRPRON: coos co css ay ldc. 


Warehouse prices east of Mississippi 
ire 2c. a lb. higher; west of Mississippi, 
higher. 


CORROSION AND HEAT- 
RESISTING STEEL 


(Per lb. base price, f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


Chromium-Nickel Alloys 
No. 304 No. 202 


Forging billets da sete .21.25c. 20. 10c. 
—s és’ bee ei . .25.00c. 24.00c. 
Ales : Pers wae 29.00c. 27.90c. 
Structural shapes ......25.00c. 24.00c. 
Sheets (es aw .36.00c. 34.00c. 
Hot rolled strip ....... 23.50c. 21.50e. 
: old rolled SUWIP .... 0+ -d0.00d, 28.00c. 
Drawn wire ...... , .25.00c. 24.00c. 


Straight-Chromium Alloys 


Be No. 410 No. 430 No. 442 
F.Billets 15.725c. 16.15¢. 19.125c. 
1 


: ‘ ‘ >i Ot 
ars 8.50c. 19.00c. 22.50c. 7.50¢c 
ates ..21.50c. 22.00c. 25.50c. 30.50c. 
7 ets ..26.50c. 29.00c. 32.50c. 56.506 
lotstrip 17.00c. 17.50c. 24.00c. 35.00c. 
Cold st...22.00c. 22.50c. 32.00c. 52.09c. 
Cc . ye : ‘ ‘ 
hromium-Nickel Clad Steel (20%) 

‘ No. 304 
Plates ... 4 18.90e,* 
ORS cc. wes es --+ 19.000¢ 


*Includes annealing and pickling. 








A VALUABLE ALLY 


IN THE 


BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 





WICACO INTERNAL GRINDERS, pro- 
duced by a firm with a long record of suc- 
cessful Machine Tool construction, are 
particularly efficient in the continuous 
rush production of Bomb Sight Com- 
ponents, Aircraft Engine parts, Guns, 
Cartridge Dies, and many other units, 
resulting in increased production—fewer 
rejects, 


Constructed with an underslung drive, 
vibration free and in constant tension— 
Rigid work head with oversize bearings— 
automatic reverse to speed up blind hole 
and shoulder work — Dynamic balance to 


all revolving parts — all of which spells 
PRECISION. 


Deliveries can be made promptly under 
priority regulations, with electrical equip- 
ment ready to hook up and operate imme- 
diately. Write for complete descriptive 
matter. 


INTERNAL GRINDERS 
by 


MACHINE 
CORP. 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA., PA. 
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HE safe place for dust 

that ruins machinery, en- 
dangers health, and increases 
costs is in the bags of an 
American Dustube Dust 
Collector. 


There is no escaping this 
highly efficient “trap”. And 
that applies in all cases— 
even to the invisible “danger 
zone” dusts. In trapping 
these, the discharged air 
from a Dustube will show 
less than 10 million particles 
from 2 to 10 microns in size. 
Efficiency by weight is 98% 
and more. 


In addition, you will find 
Dustubes to be the simplest 
and least costly of all high- 
efficiency collectors to install, 
operate, and maintain—and 
they don’t have to be babied. 


If you have a dust problem, 
get in touch with us at 
once—see for yourself how 
Dustubes will give you the 
values you are looking for. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
510 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE AWERICAR MOLDER 
ots. & 5. Par. OF 
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BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET SCREWS 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham or Chicago) 


Machine and Carriage Bolts: 
Per Cent Off List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter . 65% 
9/16 & &% in. x 6 in. & shorter. ..63% 
% to lin. x 6 in. & shorter.......61 


1% in. and larger, all length...... 59 
All diameters over 6 in. long......59 
oT a a ee ao 
RO Se. eo hee eitce kes 65 
Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed: 
(Hexagon or Square) 
% in. an@ emailer ....:..... .62 
9/16 to 1 in. inclusive......... .59 
1% to 1% in. inclusive ere 6 see 
1% in. and larger ...... are ae ee 


On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowance of 10 
per cent for full container quantities, 
There is an additional 5 per cent allow- 
ance for carload shipments. 


Semi-Fin. Hexagon Nuts U.S.S. S.A.E. 


7/16 in. and smaller...... 64 
% in. and smaller ...... 62 
% in. through lin. ..... 60 
i ee ee ‘a 
1% in. through 1% in.... 57 58 
is ih. and larger <..:... 56 





In full container lots, 10 per cent addi- 
tional discount. 


Stove Bolts 

Packages, nuts loose ......... 71 and 10 

In packages, with nuts attached...... 71 

BU NERS oh os owe 6 et Ree es éisnaene 
On stove bolts freight allowed up to 

65c. per 100 lb. based on Cleveland, Chi- 

cago, New York on lots of 200 Ib. or over. 


(% im. and larger) 
Base per 100 Ib. 

Cleveland, Chi- 
wale Rik ae «5 ein $3.75 


(1/16 in. and smaller) 
Per Cent Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham .......... 65 and 5 


Large Rivets 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
cago, Birmingham 


Small Rivets 


Cap and Set Screws 
Per Cent Off List 

Upset full fin. hexagon head cap 

screws, coarse or fine thread, up to 

Ona Mel. 2 in. BS Ws icwcwsas 0 ca a 
Upset set screws, cup and oval points 71 
eae 46 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes.... 36 
Filister head cap, listed sizes « <ceee 

Freight allowed up to 65c. per 100 Ib, 
based on Cleveland, Chicago or New York 
on lots of 200 lb. or over. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 
(F.0.b. Mill) 
Standard raiis, heavier than 60 Ib., 
gross ton ‘ sg ta ok a4 a i Oe : 
ey ee we er ni 2.18 
(F.0.b. Basing Points) Per Gross Tom 


Light rails (from billets) ..... $40.00 
Light rails (from rail steel) . .. Sue 

Base per Lb. 
Se TREO ow a oe a wikis ok ee ‘ 3. 00€. 
Screw spikes ae ; eee oo 1 OC. 
ee SO + DON i dca 5 8c nebo wes 2.10¢. 
Tie plates, pacific Coast ....... . 2.300. 
Track bolts .. oud 6 oe 


Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 
roads Sis Rie hig ogee .. 5.00, 
Track bolts, jobbers discount . +. 6eem 
Basing Points, light rails—Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham: spikes and we 
plates—Pittsburgh, Chicago, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minnequa, Colo., Birmingham and 
Pacific Coast ports: tie plates alone— 
Steelton, Pa., Buffalo: spikes alone— 
Youngstown, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond. 


ROOFING TERNE PLATE 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 112 Sheets) 


20x14in. 20x28 in. 


8-lb. coating I.C. $6.00 $12.00 
15-lb. coating I.C. ... 7.00 14.00 
20-lb. coating I.C. 7.50 15.00 
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~® . PRICES - Y 


REEVES Zeducer-Type 
TRANSMISSION 


VS ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


(Base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh) Per Lb. 





EW 








Field grade ..... <is0- gain at es 3.20C. 
ng- Armature .. sa Oakes ... 8.55¢, 
Electrical ik. cuban Coan aa -.- £.05c. 
Motor EO ae See 4 eee ee 4.99C. 
aa ee a ites ote nen he cate ® Combines Variable 
a rans ) e ta ateneimaerey ons . <e 
5% Transformer 65 .......-.. assay Speed Mechanism and 
31 Transformer oS Ch Ae S ae Ree . é.bac, " 
1 A Transformer 52 Suteaate nese ale 8.45e. Gear Reducer In Single 
9 * 
9 F.o.b. Granite City, add 10c. per 100 Compact Unit. 
2 lb. on field grade to and_ including 
5 dynamo Pacific ports add Tic. per 100 
lb. on all grades 
: WIRE PRODUCTS 
7 To the trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
6 Cleveland, Birmingham 
ting Base per Keg 
10 Standard wire nails ive eay a oe 0 Saeoe 
ties, Coated nails . dja te wkninlelee ad - 2.55 
ow- Cutnatis,. COPIOGGS§ «..<s.i5neuees . 3.85 
Base per 100 Lb. 
Annealed fence wire a re . $3.05 
AE Annealed galvanized fence wire .... 3.40 
“4 . Base Column 
Woven wire fence* ‘ sn aka ee 
> Fence posts (carloads) ......... », Be 
30 Single loop bale ties ...... ima £9 
58 Galvanized barbed wire? sae 70 
: Twisted barbless wire . “4 e% « 
ddi- *15% gage and heavier rOn 80-rod 
spools in carload quantities 
i 10 . 
71 WELDED PIPE AND TUBING 
a Base Discounts, f.0.b. Pittsburgh District 
Chi- and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 
ver, (F.0.b. Pittsburgh only on wrought pipe) 
Base Price—$200 per Net Ton * This new REEVEs unit consists of the REEVES Variable Speed 
s Steel (Butt Weld) Transmission and built-in speed reducer. Provides accurate speed 
7 ca. a a adjustability and speed reduction without use of other auxiliary 
r) Me aha scneuseneees 66% 55 ; ‘ -savi i 
a ark Goh se reteter res seit 37 speed reducing equipment. Compact, space saving. In horizontal or 
ai a —ee vertical designs for mounting in any desired position. Each design 
nd 5 rought Iron utt Wel« . : i i 
% in if c 2 3% offered in wide range of speeds and sizes from 1 to 71% h.p. in- 
List ale da get = clusive. Transmission in various sizes provides ratios of speed 
p an : BK is 886 ee ebes o ) . . . 
0 SE nse tps ay se nans 38 18% change 2:1 through 12:1 and reducer provides ratios to and includ- 
. 64 « in 37% 18 


s 7 STAIN AS sh tied ing 6.9:1. May be equipped for individual motor drive by use of 
3 a Cane Wena} REEVES motor base, adjustable to accommodate any standard make 


36 : 

: mesa cdma avati mua a 61 49% ‘ ° . : : 

P z 2 and 3 im... esse, 64 52% motor. Get full details of this efficient new REEVES drive. Write 
nm ’ . poe 66 





) Ib. DE aS Sia kdl 54% 
York for Catalog ITR-432. 
Wrought Iron (Lap Weld) 
2 in a aol occae aan 12 
Line” Be I seer eveees aa |(Oole REEVES PULLEY C€CO., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
4% to 8 in. ee a 32 le 17 
10.0 Steel (Butt, extra strong, plain ends) i 
' Te Black Galv. eeves 0 a 
3 a eee ee ; jeg. ae 501% 
ey 2 ee et aa 
39 OO aa co aca 67 57 
r Lb. 
>. Wrought Iron (Same as Above) cna a ae SS en ee 
», ot % in 9- . “Tea r ‘ ~ : . i 
2. 13¢ % in de ee ae 12 MIDDLE EAST SALVAGE: From this dump collected by salvage organi- 
a ‘eth. co ee ae 19% zations in the Middle East throughout the various campaigns 3 tons 


of duralium are sent daily to Britain. 


5.00e. 
<7 


a Steel (Lap, extra strong, plain ends) 


es Se 2 eee 59 48% 
Re Re See 63 52% 
urgh, % to'6. ih, i... . . 66% 56 
i we 
outh, 
eal Wrought Iron (Same as Above) 
and 2 in 2 0.0 6 aae 2 bine ees ee 33% 15 6 
one— Wb ROA Wie ce Sais oa 39 22% 
one 4% to 6 in. om «6 ele es 37% 21 
dd. = . 
_ On butt weld and lap weld steel pipe 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5%. On 
less-than-carload shipments prices are 
determined by adding 25 and 30% and 
) the carload freight rate to the base card. 
00 te an 0.b. Gary prices are two points lower 
> 00 ee or $4 a ton higher than Pitts- 
100 irgh or Lorain on lap weld and one 
00 Point lower discount, or $2 a ton higher 





on all butt weld. 
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PIG IRON 


All prices set in bold face type*are maxima established by OPA on June 24, 1941. Other domestic prices (in italics) are delivered quotations pe; 


gross ton computed on the basis of the official maxima. Delivered prices do not reflect 3 per cent tax on freight rates. 








No. 2 Low Phos- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malleable phorus Charcoal 
Boston?t $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $26.50 
Brooklyn 27.50 28.00 
Jersey City 26.53 26.03 27.53 27.03 
Philadelphia 25.84 25.34 26.84 26.34 $30.74 
Bethiehem, Pa. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Everett, Mass. {+ 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Swedeland, Pa. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Steelton, Pa. 24.50 29.00 
Birdsboro, Pa... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 29.50 
Sparrows Point, Md. 25.00 24.50 
Erie, Pa. 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Neville island, Pa. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sharpsville, Pa.* 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Buffalo 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 29.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio 23.94 23.94 25.11 
Canton, Ohio 25.39 24.89 25.89 25.39 32.69 
Mansfield, Ohio 25.94 25.44 26.44 25.94 32.86 
St. Louis. 24.50 24.50 
Chicago 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 35.46 $31.34 
Granite City, Hl. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Cleveland... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 22.42 
Hamilton, Ohio. . . 24.00 23.50 24.00 
Toledo 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Youngstown* 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 22.42 
Detroit 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Lake Superior fc. $28 .00 
Lyles, Tenn. fc.*. . 33.00 
St. Paul 26.76 27.26 26.76 39.80 
Duluth 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 
Birmingham 20.38 19.00 25.00 
Los Angeles 26.95 
San Francisco 26.95 
Seattle 26.95 
Provo, Utah 22.00 21.50 
Montreal 27.50 27.50 28.00 
Toronto 25.50 25.50 26.00 
GRAY FORGE IRON: Vallev « tsburgh furnace oa .. « «$29.50 


*Pittsburgh Coke & Iren Co. (Sharps 
ville, Pa., furnace only) and the Struthers 
Iron and Steel Co., Struthers, Ohio, may 
charge 50c. a ton in excess of Ddasing 
point prices for No. 2 foundry, basic, bes 
semer and malleable. 


**Pittsburgh Ferromanganese (Cp 
(Chester furnace only) may charge $2.3: 
a ton over maximum basing point prices 


*+Price shown is for low-phosphoroys 
iron: high-phosphorous sells for $28.50 a 
the furnace. 

+*+Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Bos 
ton, is permitted to sell pig iron produced 
by its selling company, Mystic Ire 
Works, Everett, Mass., at $1 per gros 
ton above maximum prices. 

Delta Chemical & Iron Co., Chicage 
may charge $30 for charcoal iron at } 
Delta, Mich., furnace. 

Basing point prices are subject 
switching charges; silicon differentia) 
(not to exceed 50c. a ton for each 62 
per cent silicon content in excess of bas 
grade which is 1.75 per cent to 2.25 pe 
cent) ; phosphorous differentials, a redne. 
tion of 38c. per ton for phosphorous ¢op. 
tent of 0.70 per cent and over; map 
ganese differentials, a charge not to & 
ceed 50c. ner ton for each 0.50 per cent 
manganese content in excess of 1.00 per 
cent. Effective March 3, 19438, $2 per ton 
extra may be charged for 0.5 to 0.75 per 
cent nickel content and $1 per ton extra 
for each additional 0.25 per cent nickel 








CUTS the 
Toughest Steels 
and Largest 
Sizes easily 


This giant hydraulic 
metal-cutting saw is 
more than just a larger 
hack saw. It is a new 
development in metal- 
cutting methods that in- 
troduces a new principle 
of metal sawing — the 
Roll-stroke blade action 
makes it possible to cut 
the toughest steels in 
the largest sizes easily 
and rapidly. It also per- 
mits a simple and effi- 


cient, very low pressure Hydraulic Feed System. MARVEL No 18 
* 


Built for heavy work, completely enclosed in heavy . ° 
housing, this machine will stand up under the rough Giant Hydraulic 
usage of the average steel mill warehouse and forge Hack Saw 
shop, where it will speed cutting-off, and reduce 


material loss. @ Capacity 18"x18" 


Cuts angles up to 45° 
by simply swiveling up- 
per machine housing. 








Write for 
Catalog 





ARMSTRONG- BLUM MFG. CO. Eastern Sales Office 


e Hack Saw People’ 225 Lafayette St., 
5700 Stocinlagtnle Ave., Chicayo, U. S. A. New York 
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Powdered Metals 
Prices are based on current market 
prices of ingots plus a fixed figure. Fe 
ton lots f.o.b. shipping point, in cents 
per lb. 


Copper, electrolytic, 150 and 200 


WOE ooo koe so 8 piv ict a 
Copper, reduced, 150 and 200 
NONE iis 55: ideas 3) cenck sara 20% to 25% 


Iron, commercial, 100 and 200 
WUIOOED Pils ene etatatoiicr eats .. 13% tol 
Iron, crushed, 200 mesh and finer. 4 


Iron, hydrogen reduced, 300 mesh 
and finer 


Iron, electrolytic, unannealed, 
coarser than 300 mesh 30 to 33 

Iron, electrolytic, annealed minus 
UO OED Gao ack ae de bua eae 42c 
Iron, carbonyl, 300 mesh and finer Se 
Aluminum, 100 and 200 mesh. *23 to 2% 
Antimony, 100 mesh .......%..«is 20.6¢ 
Cadmium, 100 mesh «....s<«r<save $1 
‘hromium, 150 mesh Sa 


Lead, 100, 200 & 300 mesh, 11% to 12%¢. 
Manganese, 150 mesh 
PeICRGE, 200 WORN. 6660s ds ss 0s eee 
Solder powder, 100 mesh, 8 \éc. plus metal 
Tin, 100 mesh ..... acee 58 4c. 


*Freight allowed east of Mississippi. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless Steel and Lap Weld Commerci 
Boiler Tubes and Locomotive Judes, 

Minimum Wall. Net base prices per 100 
ft. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload lots. 
Lap 

Seamless Weld, 

Cold Hot Hot 

Drawn Rolled Rolled 


2 in. o.d. 13 B.W.G. 15.03 13.04 Be 
2% in. o.d. 12 B.W.G. 20.21 17.54 16.98 
3. in. od. 12 B.W.G. 22.48 19.50 18% 
3% in. o.d. 11 B.W.G. 28.37 24.62 sa 
in. o.d. 10 B.W.G. 35.20 30.54 28° 
(Extras for less carload quantities) 
40,000 lb. or ft., amd over.....+++:+ Bast 
30,000 Ib. or ft. to 39,999 Ib. or ft. 5% 
20.000 lb. or ft. to 29,999 Ib. or ft. 10% 
10,000 Ib. or ft. to 19,999 lb. or ft. we 
5,000 lb. or ft. to 9,999 Ib. or ft a 
2,000 lb. or ft. to 4,999 lb. or ft. rH 
Under 2,000 ib. or ft....6. sess ons 6 
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LA PhIEES ——— 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per Net Ton 


6-in. and larger, del’d Chicago.... $54. 80 
s-in. and larger, del’d New York... 52.20 


s-in. and larger, Birmingham ..... 46.00 
¢-in. and larger f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles....... 69.40 


s-in. and larger f.o.b. cars, Seattle. 71.20 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $3 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $3 a ton above 6-in. Prices shown 
are for lots of less than 200 tons. For 
900 tons or over, 6-in. and larger is $45 
at Birmingham and $53.80 delivered Chi- 
cago, $59.40 at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and $70.20 at Seattle. Delivered 
prices do not reflect new 3 per cent tax 
n freight rates. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports*) 


Per Gross Ton 


Old range, bessemer, 51.50 ........ $4.75 
Old range, non-bessemer, 51.50 ..... 4.60 
Mesaba, bessemer, 51.50 .. : . 4.60 
Mesaba, non-bessemer, 51.50 ... . 4.45 
High phosphorous, 51.50 ....... . 4.35 

*Adjustments are made to _ indicated 


prices based on variance of Fe content 
f ores as analyzed on a dry basis by 
dependent laboratories. 


COKE 


Furnace 
Per Net Ton 
Yonnellsville, prompt were ee $6.50* 

ee 
ellsy ille, prompt ao oe 91.50 
Fs County, W. Va. (Beehive). $8.10 
By-pri sone, MN ale he ce . ona 
By-1 rroduct, New England re 
By-product, Newark . .$12.40 to $12.95 
By-product, Philadelphia . ‘octane 
By-product, Cleveland -;.... woe. Gha.00 
By-product, ¢ sincinnati aah eate $11.75 
By-product Birmingham ...... . -$8.50F 
By oduct, St. Louis i ik = 
ioreduat, Buffalo ... oo OLE 
Maximum by-product coke prices es- 


shed by OPA became effective Oct 


Hand-drawn ovens using trucked coal 

permitted to charge $7.00 per net ton, 

is usual transportation. Maximum bee- 

furnace coke prices established by 
OPA, Feb. 8, 1942. *F.o.b. oven. 


FLUORSPAR 
Per Net Ton 


Domestic washed gravel, 85-5 f.o.b. 
Kentucky and Illinois mines, all 
rail crea ; ; okie lord oie ee 

Domestic, f.o.b. Ohio River landing 
barges ; wae tele ets ate eee 

No. 2 lump. 85-5 f.0.b. Kentucky 


and Illinois mines .. 25.00 


REFRACTORIES 


(F.o.b. Works) 


Fire Clay Brick Per 1000 
Super-duty brick, St. Louis ... $64.60 
First quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 51.30 
First quality, New Jerse i 56.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., tll. 46.55 
Second quality, New Jersey ‘ . 51.00 
BOs. 2 CHR... ss) sa Derr niabinecameeale 43.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton .. one. an 


Silica Brick 


Pennsylvania & Birmingham .....$51.30 
Chicago District ..... : 58.90 
Silica cement, net ton (Eastern) ss a 


Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 


Standard, chemically bonded, Balt., 
Plymouth Meeting, Chester ..... $54.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Standard, Balt. and Chester .....$76.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore .. 65.00 


Grain Magnesite 


Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and Chester 

n sacks (carloads) ‘ ‘ .$44.00 
Domestic. f.o.b. Chewelah, ‘ “Wash. 

Ci DOR acicaceetorGccewen .« 32.00 


OF INTEGRITY 


100% Devoted 
to War Production 






‘PLATE & WELDING 
DIVISION 


PLANT AT SHARON PA. 


Plate and Welding Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
SHARON, PA. 


OPT rane le 


To produce the highest 
quality of perforated metal 
as used in the industrial 
arts and for ornamentation 
has been the ambition and 
persistent endeavor of this 
company. The highest qual- 
ity best serves the user. 
We are here to serve you. 





ANY METAL e ANY PERFORATION 


The Oe 


arrington Fs 


RATING 


PERFO 





5657 FILLMORE STREET—CHICAGO, ILL. New York Office, 114 Liberty Street 
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OL Socitigd 


ALL SHAPES - ALL SIZES + ALL MATERIALS 


LEE SPRING COMPANY, lime. 


30 MAIN STREET 


& 
4 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


a 90] 
aha IR 


ty MARK 1) 
@Ri~O 








A shot or grit that will blast fast with 
a clean finish. 


This is the only reason why so many 
operators are daily changing to our 
shot and grit, from Maine to Calli- 
fornia. 


The unprecedented demand for our— 


HARRISON 
ABRASIVE 
CORPORATION 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


QMS CHEAT-TREATED STEEL GRIT et 
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HEAT-TREATED STEEL SHOT GB 


We manufacture 
shot and grit for 
endurance 


Heat-Treated Steel Shot and 
Heat-Treated Steel Grit 


has enabled us to expand our pro- 
duction and maintain a quality 
that is more than satisfactory to 
our hundreds of customers all over 
the country. 





FERROALLOY 


Ferromanganese 


F.o.b. New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Mobile or New Or- 
leans, duty paid, 80%, per 


gross ton (carloads) . $135.00 
Delivered Pittsburgh $140.33 
F.o.b. Southern furnaces . $135.00 


For packed carloads, add $6 per vross 
ton; $10 for ton; $13.50 for less than a 
ton; $18 for less than 200 Ib 


Electrolytic Manganese 


99.91, +, less ton lots, per Ib.... 42¢, 
Ton lots.. . 40, 
Annual contracts..... s8e 

Spiegeleisen 


(Carlots, per gross ton, Palmerton, Pa.) 
Domestic, 19 to 21% 
Domestic, 26 to 29% 


19.50 


Electric Ferrosilicon 

(Per Gross Ton, Delivered Lump Size) 
50% (Ccarload lots, bulk) 
50% {ton lots, packed) vies aves See 
75% Cearload lots, bulk) 135.00 
75% (ton lots, packed) 151.00 


Silvery Tron 


(Per Gross Ton, base 6.00 to 6.50 Si) 


F.o.b. Jackson, RUMEE og waa eaas $29.50* 
SO he athe aia ee uate ccoe SOE 

For each additional 0.50% silicon add 
$1 oa ton. For each 0.50% manganese 


over 1% add 50c. a ton. Add $1 a ton 
for 0.75% phosphorus or over. 

*Official OPA price established June 
24, 1941. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices are $1 a ton above Silvery Iron 
quotations of comparable analysis 


Ferrochrome 


(66% to 72%, delivered lump Size, on 


contract, per lb. contained Ci 
Carlots 

{ to 6 carbon . 13.00e, 
2 carbon 19.50¢ 
1 carbon 20.50¢ 
0.10 carbon 3 . 22.50c. 
0.06 carbon 23.00¢, 





Spot prices are 144,¢. per lb. of con- 
tained chromium higher 


Silicon Metal 


Contract basis. f.o.b. producer's 
plant, freight allowed, 1 per cent 


iron, carlots, per lb. 14.50¢ 
Lens-ton 16th 2. «cus .15.25¢. 
Be ON, “CREIOUS Si kc ween . 13.000. 
Less-ton' lots ....... .13.75¢ 
Silicon Briquets 
Contract basis, carlots, bulk freight i 

allowed, per ton......... = ei $74.00 
Re ee ee $80.58 
SONNE CRIME os. end wie off atin Ste oo eho $84.50 


Silicomanganese 
(Per gross ton, delivered, carloads, bulk) 


3.00 CATDOM ...-.. Ses alae .$120.60* 
2.50 carbon ..... Fadia os & poe 125.00* 
Be SECIS oc. sie’ ease ot be ee 130.00" 
RI NOD ci Sass kee teenies 140.00* 
Briquets, contract, basis carlots, 3 

bulk freight allowed, per Ib. 5.80¢.7 
rs reek 6.05¢.7F 


Less-ton. lots 


*Spot prices are $5 per ton higher. 
‘Spot prices '4,c. higher. 


6,00C.! 
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PRICES 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, delivered, carlots 


per lb. contained tungsten $1.90 
frungsten metal powder, Y&% 

“9%, any quantity, per Ib $2.60 
Ferrovanadium, 35%-40%,. con- 


tract basis, f.o.b. wroducers 
plant, usual freight allowances, 
open-hearth grade, per Ib. con- 
tained vanadium “a $ 
Special grade ; $2.80 
Very special grade $ 
Vanadium pentoxide, S88°,-92% 
V.O, technical grade, contract 
basis, any quantity, per lb. con- 
tained V.O; éainn 
Ferroboron, contract basis, 17.50 
boron minimum, f.o.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, carlots, per lb. alloy $1.29 
TOR COGN «A: esas veces acinar ae 
Sileaz No. 3, contract basis, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, all quantities, 
per lb. of alloy KS ‘ 
silvaz No. 3, contract basis, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, all quantities, 
Ser Th OF GOT. cess Gees ; bi 
Grainal,  f.o.b. 3ridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed 100 Ib. and 
over, maximum based on rate 


to St. Louis, per Ib. ... we toe 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per lB. .... : $5< 

Less ton lots, per Ib. . nik 


Roresil, 3% to 4% boron, 40 to 
15% silicon, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, 
e1 pound contained boron . 7.00 


Ferrocolumbium, 50% to 60%, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, ton lots, 


per lb. contained columbium $2.25 
Less-ton lots ; ‘ Valais $2.50 
‘errotitanium, 10%-45%,. f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., ton lots 

per lb. contained titanium $1.25 
Less-ton lots i a ; $1.25 
Ferrotitanium, 20%-25%, 0.10 C 

max., ton lots, per Ib..contained 
titanium ‘ SL.oh 
Less-ton lots . , : $1.40 


High-carbon ferrotitanium, 15%- 
20%, 6%-8% carbon, contract 
basis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N 
Y., freight allowed East of Mis- 
sissippi River, North of Balti- 
more & St. Louis, per gross ton.$142.50 
carbon i $157.50 
‘errophosphorus, 18% electric o1 
blast furnace f.o.b. Anniston, 
la. earlots, with $3 uniltage 
freight equaled with Rockdale 
Tenn., per gross ton . .. $58.3 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic 25 
25%. earlots, f.o.b. Monsanto 
Tenn., $3 unitage 
freight equalized with Nash- 


ville, per gross ton 


(Siglo), 


900 


os 
-I 


erromolybdenum, 55-75 per cent, 

f.o.b. Langeloth and Washing- 

ton, Pa., any quantity, per Ib 

contained molybdenum s de 
Calcium molybdate, 40% -45° 

contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth 

and Washington, Pa., any quan 

tity, per lb. contained molyb- 

denum et édas SOs is S0e 
Molybdenum oxide briquettes 

18%-52% Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, 

Pa., per lb. contained Mo ; Stic 
Molybdenum oxide, in cans, f.o.b 

Langeloth and Washington, 

Pa., per Ib. contained Mo.... SOK 
Molybdenum powder, 99%, in 200- 

lb. kegs, f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. $2.60 

ee Re Ne co eos tak ee $3.00 


Zirconium, 35-40%. contract basis, 
carloads in bulk or vackage, 
per Ib. of alloy ....<5. “fat? Lic 
Less-ton lots ........ ; lie 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract ba- 

Sis, carlots, bulk, per gross ton. $102.50 
Packed ... ae $107.50 
Less-ton lots ceen $112.50 

Alsifer (approx. 20% Al, 40% Si 
and 40% Fe), contract basis, 
t.o.b. Niagara Falls, per lb 
Ton lots er 


7.50. 
in, Sa. oes 8c, 
Simanal (approx. 20% Si, 20% 
Mn. 20% Al», contract basis, 
carlots, freight allowed, per Ib. 10.50c. 
Less-ton lots iene es lle. 


Better Hydraulic 


Sectional View 


Model BN 


Model EN 
Other Mountings Available 













@ Hannifin patented high pressure 
hydraulic cylinders provide stronger, 
simpler construction, easier appli- 
cation, and high efficiency use of 
hydraulic power. Mirror finish hon- 
ing produces a cylinder bore that is 
straight, round, perfectly finished 
for efficient piston seal with mini- 
mum fluid slip. No-tie-rod design 
and universal end caps which may 
be positioned independently provide 
for simplest installation and con- 
venient piping. 

Built in seven standard mounting 
types, with small piston rod, 2 to 1 
differential piston rod, or double 
end rod, in all sizes. Furnished with 
or without cushion. Many special 
types available, any size, for any 
pressure. Write for Bulletin 35-A. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 S. Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 


HANNIFIN HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 


The answer to that problem is illustrated 


an this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging — 


Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from %" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


i 175 A QUESTION OF TAPERING. & 


OR REDUCING Of ROUND 


ETNA 


ai 
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Today's production program 
demands accurate, efficient 
cutting tools within easy reach. 
Gairing standard kits (particu- 
larly recommended for tool 
rooms, machine, die and repair 
shops) provide the answer for all 









There are seven sets from which 
to choose. Set B-4 is illustrated 
here. Each contains tools de- 
signed with special features to 
meet different requirements — 
each is a logical assortment of 
interchangeable counterbores, 


pilots and holders neatly boxed 
in sturdy wooden cases with 
stout hinged covers. 


See ROOM 
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counterboring, countersinking 
and spot-facing operations. 
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Write us today for our four-page 
Counterbore Bulletin illustrating, 
describing and pricing all seven sets. 


The interchangeable holders in 
these sets are of Morse Taper or 
straight shank type. (Optional.) 
Threaded shank pilots are of se- 
lected alloy steel hardened and 
ground on the head. Shanks are 
drawn and treated to obtain 
unusual toughness and strength. 
High speed steel counterbores 
are renewable. The use of these 
interchangeable assemblies 
assures large savings over the 
old fashioned solid integral 
pilot type. 


PI 
he 


¢ 


All counterbores, pilots and 
holders selected are standard 
items of the most active sizes 
used. Replacements may be 
quickly obtained from stock. 


a __ 


CAIRING 


Gairing Interchangeable Counterbore Set No. B-4 pe en 


SPECIALISTS 

THE GAIRING TOOL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan |ItEn eam 
Manufacturers of Standard, Special and 

Gair-Lock Inserted Blade Cutting Tools 
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